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Fellows I Have 
WdlTell 
VouTkatl&u, 
Too, Can Cask 
In On 


ELEaRICITY 


,jr=s!=asH=aa=ssHas=Bs=sMEBau. 

Not By ^ 
Correspondence 

"nrst I enrolled with a School teaching 
Electricity by eorreipondence. 1 tried to 
work out eeveral leuona, but quit when I 
law your ad. telling how you taught Elec* 
tilclty by actual work. 1 didn’t hare much 
money when X went to Coyne, but through 
your Employment Department I wae able 
to work (or my room and board. Three days 
after graduating you got me a good Job with 
a Battery and Electric Shop, and a year later 
I bought a Shop of my own. I now have a 
•1300 ear and a thriylng business— all paid 
for.” 

George W. Stoaebacfc, lUinols. 

Lands a Job 
at $8}000 a Year 

“Before going to Coyne, I was an ordinary 
mechanic. Kow X make 0300.00 a month, 
and am accepting a new position the first of 
the year as Chief Electrician at 08,000 a year. 
Any man who works for me will hare to be 
0 Coyne graduate." 

Stanley Zurawskl, Uichigan. 

From SaOoOO 
a Week to dioOoOO 
a Week 

“Before going to Coyne, I had worked In 
• garage for five years at 020.00 a week. Xbad 
no adyanced education and didn’t know a 
Tolt from an ampere. Tet X graduated in 
three months with a grade of 98%. Since I 
left Coyne, X have jumped from 020.00 to 
0100.00 a week, and am still going strong. 

X owe all my success to the practical training 
X got in the Coyne Shops." 

Barry A. Ward, Xowa. j 


“X knew nothing about Electricity, before X 
went to Coyne," says Nolan B. McCleary. 
“X bad no advanced education and so little 
money that X could never have stayed at 
school, if Mr. Lewis hadn’t gotten me a part- 
time job. Tet I finished the course in twelve 
weeks, and the School immediate^ placed ms 
in a fine electrical job. Now X am Chicago Dis- 
trict Manager of the largest electrical concern 
of its Mnd In the world, making more money 
than X ever dreamed of making before X went 
to Coyne. X am convinced that there is but 
ONE XtlOBT WAT to learn electricity and that 



NOLAN B. McCLEAST 
CAirsfo DUitict Mantter, BeardsUy-WoUotl Co. 

la the way of the Coyne School— BT DOXNO 
ACTUAL ELECTBICAL WOBK TODBSELE 
UNDER EXPERT INSTRUCTORS, ON FULL- 
SIZE, RUNNINO ELECTIUCAL MACBINEBT 
AND EQXnPMENT." 

For thirty years Coyne has been training 
men (or responsible, Big-Pay electrical jobs— 
HOT BT BOOKS OB CORRESPONDENCE, 
but by an amasing way to teach that makes 
you a practical Expert In 98 days. Tou need 
no advanced education or previous experi- 
ence. X don't care if you don’t know an arma- 
ture from a generator: if you’re sixteen years 
old or forty. IT MAUS NO DIFFERENCE! 
I will prepare TOU (or a fascinating, Big-Pay 
electrical job in twelve weeks time. 1 will 
allow you your railroad fare to Chicago— help 
you get part-time work while at School— and 
give you every assistance in locating just the 
job you want when you graduate. 


Says You Can Make 
$60.00 to $200.00 
a Week 

"Before going to Coyne, I mad. thirty 
cents an hour. X borrowed the money for 
my tuition and you got me a part time job 
that took ears of my expenses. X graduated 
in twelve weeks, returned home and started 
doing wiring on contract. In a year’s time, 
X had paid (or my schooling, bought a ear 
and had a nice them of my own. In your 
catalog you say a (euow can make 060.00 to 
0200.00 a week. X have done better. In July 
X made 0160.00 to 0200.00 a week, and I have 
made as high as OT6.00 a day." 

Joseph r. Bartley, West Virginia. 

His Advice— 
««6o To Coyne’* 

“Some fellows try to leam UectTielty by 
just working at it. Others send away (or cor- 
respondence courses in it. But my advice to 
one who really wants to leam El 


ilectiicity 
They have all the 


anyone who really want 

is TO QO TO GOTNB. 

electrical equipment right in the school that 
you will ever see in the field. NO PICTURES 
OR USELESS THEOBT. They show you just 
how to do everything you will have to do on 
the job." 

B. H. Ayers, Louisiana. 

Nothing Compares 
to Practical 
Training 

“Before going to Coyne, X took a eorre* 
spondence course in Electricity, but it was 
too deep (or me and X lost intnest. Then I 
got your catalog, saw how you let the stu- 
dent actually work on electneal equipment, 
and decided to go to Coyne. At that time 
I was only making 09.00 a week. How I make 
068.00 a week stralgnt time, have a Budson 
ear and own my home— where before X could 
hardly pay rent." 

1 D. O. Emerson, Michigan, j 


LET ME SEND YOU THE SAME BIG FREE BOOK 
THAT BROUGHT SUCCESS AND BIG PAY TO 
ALL THESE MEN— SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON 

nud ont how QUICEXiT and EASILY yon can land a Big-Pay Electrical Johl 
IT COSTS N'OTBXH’6' TO UTVESTIQATEI Just mail the conpon and let me send 
YOU the same Big Free Book that started all these othe^ feUows on the road to 
success. This doesn’t cost you a cent, nor does It obligate yon in any way. GET 
TBB PACTS. MaU the coupon— BOWI 

Coyne Electrical School) H. C. Lewis, President, Founded I899 
SOO S. Paulina St. Sept. so«X 7 Cbicago, III. 


MAIL 

* Mr. R. C« LEWIS* PrcsIOent 
I COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL* Dept* 1 
I see $• Pavlina $Co* Chicago* III* » 

i Dear Mr. Lewis : I 

■ Without ohligation send me your big free catalog and ■ 
all details of Railroad Fare to Chicago, Free Employ* | 

I ment Service, Radio, Aviation Electricity, and Auto- m 
motive Courses, and how I can **earn while learning/* | 


I Name 

I 

I 


Address 


p City State. j 



JULES VERNE’S TOMBSTONE AT AMtENS 
PORTRAYING HIS IMMORTALITY 
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In Our February Issue: 


Explorers of CalHsto 

By Harl Vincent 

Illustrated by Morey 
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In Our Next Issue: 


A. Twentieth Century Homunculus 


THE GREEN GIRL, by Jack Williamson, (A 
serial in 2 parts) Part I. This well-known author 
comes to us now with a truly unique story which 
might or might not be called interplanetary — so 
much time is spent in a spectacular migration to a 
strange land beneath the waters of the Pacific. 
Start the first instalment in this issue. 


By David H. Keller, M.D 1012 

Illustrated by Morey 

The Ice Man 

By William Withers Douglas 1020 


Illustrated by Anderson 


THE SHIP THAT TURNS ASIDE, by G. Peyton 
Wertenbaker. We are glad to be able to give our 
readers another story by the author of “The 
Chamber of Life” so soon after the other. This 
author has been well known as a writer of un- 
usual scientific fiction for a long time now. In 
delving into the bizarre tales of travelers in un- 
known space and into the 4th dimension, he seems 
to be better than ever. 

SYNTHETIC, by Charles Cloukey. By this time, 
Mr. Cloukey has become a familiar and well-liked 
name in Amazing Stories. This time he offers 
us an exceedingly clever, swift-moving aviation 
story of the future that shows good imagination 
and excellent knowledge of his subject. 

LANTERNS OF GOD, by Robert A. Wait. It is 
some time since we have heard from Mr. Wait, 
who is not only a scientist of note, but a writer 
of extremely good scientific fiction as well. “Lan- 
terns of God” is a fascinating astronomical fan- 
tasy, dealing with the troubles of the earth from 
cosmic and interplanetary forces. 

CALLISTO AT WAR, by Harl Vincent. Here is 
the promised sequel to “Explorers of Callisto,” 
which appears in the February issue, and in 
which Mr. Vincent — in his best style — continues 
the adventures of the Tellurians and Lola, the 
moon woman. There may be much of interest on 
the other side of the moon. Who knows? 

REMOTE CONTROL, by Walter Kateley. The 
author shows great ingenuity in treating the sub- 
ject of the control of intellects of animals from a 
center of dissemination. Basing our assumption 
on present-day findings, we can hardly say that 
the_ conception of “Remote Control” is impossible. 
This story was crowded out of the February issue. 


What Do You Know? 

{Science Questionnaire) 1033 

The Man from Space 

By L. Taylor Hansen. 1034 


Illustrated by Wesso 

The Radio Robbery 

By Capt. S. P. Meek, U. S. A 1046 


Illustrated by Morey 

Vitamine Z 

By William Lemkin, Ph.D 1056 

Illustrated by Wesso 

Beyond the Green Prism 

(A serial in 2 parts) Part 11 
By A. Hyatt Verrilt 1066 

Illustrated by Morey 

Into the Valley of Death 

By Alfred Pringle 1080 

Illustrated by McKay 

Discussions 1086 

In the Realm of Books 

{Mostly Scientific Fiction) 1088 


Our Cover 

this issue illustrates an episode from the story entitled, “Ex- 
plorers of Callisto/' by_ Harl Vincent, in which are shown 
several villainous Lunarians in hot pursuit of their victim — a 
princess of the waning race on the other side of the moon. 
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t*ie%e fellows hav^made 
In theJUDIO BliMNEH 


(| 37 S One Month Spare nhe 

“Recently I made $375 in 

f one month in my spare 
I time installing, servicing, 
“ selling Radio sets. And,' 
not so long ago, I earned 
enough in one week to pay 
for mv comse." 

EARLE CUMMINGS, 

18 Webster St., Haverhill, Mass, 

SI59? In Five Months 

“The N. R. I. is the best 
Radio school in the U. S. A. 
I have made $1,597 in five 
months. I shall always tell 
my friends that 1 owe my 
success to you.” 

HENkY J. NICKS, Jb., 
302 Safford Ave., 

Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

$11(4 S^sre Time Pronto 

Look at what I have made 
since I enrolled, $1,164 — 
money I would not have 
^ had Otherwise. I am cer- 
, 5 ^ tainly glad I took up Radio 
|K ^ with N. R. I. I am more 
than satisfied.” 

HENRY R. HEIKKINEN, 
123 W. Erie St., Chicago, 111. 

In Four Months 

“ My opinion ofthe N. R. I. 
course is that it is the best 
to be had at any price. 
When I enrolled I didn’t 
know a condenser from a 
transformer, but from De- 
cember to April I made 
w ell over $1000 and I only 
'worked in the mornings.” 
AL. JOHNSON. 

1409 Shelby St., Sandusky, Oluo. 


9 win iilu>unu)u,t»» 

Imiw lo scuta siKae 

time oi* full time 
Radio Business 

of Ai^uirOtm ^ 

wM4fut ca/MaC 

Radio’s amazdng growth is making many big jobs. The world* 
wide use' of receiving sets and the lack of trained men to sell, 
install and service fihem has opened many splendid chancer 
for spare time and full time businesses. 

Ever so often a new business is started in this country. We' have seen bow 
the growth of the automobile industry, electricity and oth§i?9 made men rich. 
Now Radio is doing the same thing. Its growth has already made many men 
rich and will make more wealthy in the future, Surely you are not going- to 
pass up this wonderful chance for ' success. 

More Traliiod llotflo Men Needed 


A famous Radio expert saya there are four 
good jobs for every man trained to hold them.' 
Radio has grown, so fast that it simply has 
not got the number of trained' men it .needs. 
Every year there are hundreds of fine jobs 
among its many branches such as broad- 
casting' stations. Radio factories, jobbers, 
dealers, on board, ship, commercial land sta- 
tions, and many others. Many- of the six to 
ten million receiving sets now in use are only 
25% to 40% efficient. This has made your 
big chance for . a spare time or full tirne 
business of .your own selling, installing, repair* 
ing sets. 

So Many Op por t un itlea Tow Caa Make 
Extra MOney-Whila Learabig 

Many of our students make $10, 120, $30 a 
week extra while learning. I'll' show you the 
plans and ideas that have proved ^ 


successful for them — show you 
how to begin making extra money shortly after 
you enroll. G. W. Page, 1807-21st Ave., S., 
Nashville, Tenn., made $935 in his spare time, 
while taking my course. 

I Give To« Practical Radio Expcrlcace 
With My Courcc 

My course is not just theory. My method 
givSs you practical Radio experience — 
■you leam the " how ” and “ why ” 
of practically every type of Radio 
set made. This gives you confi- 
dence to tackle any Radio problems 
and shows up in your pay envelopetoo. 




r Will Train Ton At Hone In yoor 
Sparc Time 

'I bring my training to you. Hold youT job. 
Give me only part of your spare time. Yoti 
don’t have to be a college or high school 
graduate.. Many of my graduates now mak- 
ing big money in Radio didn’t even finish the 
.grades. Boys 14, 15 years old and men up 
'to 60 have finisbed my course successfully. 

Yen Mmt He SatiaHed 

I will give you a written agreement the day 
you enroll to refund your money if you are 
.not satisfied livith the lessons and instruction 
service when you coinplete the course. You 
are the only judge. The resources of the N. R. I. 
Pioneer and Largest Home-Study Radio school 
jn the world stand back of this agreement. 

Get Mjr Baete 

Find but -what Radio offers you. My 64-pag0 
book, “ Rich Rewards in Radio” 
points out the money making cp- 

E ortunities the growth of Ramo 
as made, for you. Clip the cou- 
pon. Send it to me. 'You won't 
be obligated in the least. 


You can build 100 rir- 
cuits with the Sis Big 
Outfits of Radio parts 
I give you. The pictures 
here show, only three of 
them. My bcKik explains 
my method of giving prac- 
tical training at home. 
Get your copy 1 








m 












Addee90 

l>e9«.OBS. 

IMstldnal Raflio tnctltute 
Washingtont O* C* 


J. E. Smith, 

President, 

Dept. OBS. 

National Radio Institute, 'Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Smith: Send me your book. I 
want to know more about the. opportunities 
an Radio and your practical method of teaching’ 
at home in spare time. This request does, 
not obligate me to .enroll and I understand 
■»oi agent -Ball call on me.. 

Nanie. . . 

Address. 

City. . .. 


.State. 


loes. 
and J 

k 
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Thousands of Positions 
Open Right Now 


for Motion Picture Sound Engineers 



Due to the fact that 
radio and sound are 
so closely allied, men 
with radio experi- 
ence are the most 
adaptable 




Salaries 
Ranging 
UP to 
S200:OO 
per 

WEEK 


W E are in contact with chain 
theatres and manufacturers of 
Sound equipment who desire the 
services of competent sound men 
as engineers, projectionists, instab 
lation and service men. Our em- 
ployment department will assist 
you in making a profitable con- 
nection free of charge. 

GUARANTEE 

Our guarantee insures you that if 
you enroll as one of our students 
and take advantage of the many 
opportunities that your member- 
ship entitles you to, your increased 
income will pay the tuition of the 
course many times. We uncon- 
ditionally guarantee that if for 


any reason you are dissatisfied 
(you being the judge) we will re- 
fund every cent you have paid. 

POLICY 

Our course on Sound Projection 
which is prepared by the most 
eminent authorities on Electrical 
Acoustics will qualify you for a 
Profession whose place in the engi- 
neering world is second to none. 
All of the available knowledge of 
the art and the underlying funda- 
mental principles of sound are given 
to you in an every-day, plain-talk 
language, as well as two weeks’ 
practical training in the operation, 
servicing and installation of Sound 
Equipment. 


DEMAND 

In the 20,000 theatres throughont the 
United States and Canada, which now 
employ approximately 50,000 projectionists, 
it is estimated that a very small per cent 
of this number are qualified to fill the 
position as sound operators. Many thou- 
sands of new men will have to be taken 
into this field as fast as the many thousand 
unwired theatres arO wired for sound as 
the additions of sound doubles the number 
of operators required. This condition will 
create many thousands of positions at sal- 
aries up to $200.00 per week. 

The tuition for these' courses is very 
reasonable and is payable in easy install- 
ments as you study. Also you have the 
added convenience of studying at home in 
your spare time. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below today for special scholarship 
proposition. 

Mail Coupon for Tree Information 


BROJECTIONIST 

SOUND 

INSTITUTE 

F. A. JEWELL, Gen. Mgr. 

P, O. Box No. 28, Easton, Pa. 


I 

a 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 


PROJECTIONIST SOUND INSTITUTE, 
P. O. Box No. 28, Easton, Pa. 


1 

S. N.-I I 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me, by return mail, full details of your Special Scholarship Pro^ 
osition on Sound Projection. 


Name 


I 

I 

I 


Address 
City . . . . 


State 


i 

I 


J 
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Extravagant Fiction Today 


Cold Fact Tomorrow 


Discs 


By T. O'Conor 


I F we cut a circle out of paper or piece of wood, we have 
what is called a disc. Of course, the minute a disc becomes 
of any thickness it may be classed as a cylinder, but for our 
purposes we will call anything circular in shape and width 
and with parallel sides a disc, no matter how thick it is. It 
will be curious to see what an enormously important part the disc 
plays in this world of ours. Presumably, the first method of 
transporting goods over the surface of the earth was with a 
sled, which had to be dragged along. In going a mile, a person 
had to overcome or contend with one mile of friction. To reduce 
the amount of friction, a pair of discs were taken, holes bored 
through their centers, mounted on an axle, thus forming the basis 
for a cart. Here the mileage friction was reduced to a few feet, 
according to the relation of the circumference of the axle to 
the circumference of the disc, which we will now call a wheel. 

And this utterly improved mechanism, the wheel and axle, has 
proved to be one of the most important things in all this world 
of ours. The vehicles which crowd our streets, so that it is a 
problem how the pedestrian can get across, all go upon wheels; 
the thousands and thousands of miles of railroad all go upon 
wheels, and the enormous business which has been done in Wall 
Street is based largely on wheels, because not only railroads 
but manufacturing concerns, every business that uses machinery, 
is dependent upon wheels — upon our disc. In the days that 
Homer tells of, the chariot, carrying a warrior with his aide, was 
a most important element in the army. The poet describes the 
putting together of a war chariot in preparation for the battle, 
showing what a wonderfully light, trivial structure it was. As it 
had no springs, the wonder is how it could keep together or why 
its jumping about did not dislodge its occupants. 

In old Vir^nia the transportation of tobacco in great casks 
by attaching journals to the heads and having horses drag them 
along, the casks rolling along behind them, represents the same 
thing — a collection as it were of discs. 

When a disc is in rapid rotation, it develops gyroscopic force 
and this is what makes the spinning top preserve its equilibrium, 
makes it when displaced restore itself and come up to its vertical 
axis of rotation again. It is the force that is used on the gyro* 
scopic compass, and on a larger scale on the stabilizing gyroscope, 
to prevent ships from rolling. There are tons and tons of 
cargo in ships which are controlled by a rotating disc. The 
gyroscopic force, to which we have alluded, is employed to keep 
projectiles in their proper trajectory. _ The little pellet of lead 
from the 22-calibre rifle and the 16-inch steel projectile from 
the great naval guns are both set in rotation around their axes so 
that each represents a cylinder made up of whirling discs and 
the gyroscopic force prevents variation from their due course. 
And as we -stop to think that every steam engine, gas engine oil 
water wheel is devoted to whirling discs around, we will 
see what an important part it plays in the mechanics of the world.' 
Then as we come down to minutiae you will find in a little ten- 


Sloane, Ph.D. 


cent glass cutter a minute disc of steel, and this disc, very hard and 
sharp, makes a mark upon glass which determines where it will 
break. It is, in other words, somewhat incorrectly called a glass 
cutter, but of course, it doesn’t cut. Again we have the smallest 
type_ of disc doing a really wonderful work, a ten-cent disc dis- 
placing the very expensive diamond which, previous to the in- 
vention of this glass cutter, was used by all glaziers. 

The system of power represented in this country by factory 
and by railroad, by automobiles — are all based on the use of rota- 
ting discs. _ The wheels must turn or industry ceases. And the 
same applies all over the world. But there are some cases 
where mechanical operations are carried on by percussion, where 
reciprocating action is used as the controlling process. Such 
instruments are : pile drivers, riveters, trip hammers and the like, 
which of course, represent in the aggregate a very large 
division of mechanics. But the capital they represent, and the 
work they do, is trivial, compared to that done by rotation — by 
turning wheels or discs. 

We often hear stories about space flying — about the visits to 
other planets, to other celestial bodies, and here we come across 
a case where rotation is eliminated. The action of the propeller 
of an airplane is based upon the presence of air. It screws its 
way through air just as a wood-screw screws its way through 
wood — or, more comparably, as a ship is driven through the water 
by its propeller. But at a very short distance from the earth — 
say twenty or thirty miles — air is practically absent, and a, little 
further— that is, if we get out into space at what may be termed 
a cosmic distance from the surface of the earth, we will be in 
substantially a complete vacuum — and the propeller of an air- 
plane might turn at any speed, but it would have practically 
no action whatever in drawing the plane through space — and here 
we would have to come, as far as we know, to rocket propulsion, 
which amounts to the expulsion of gas at high velocity from the 
rear of the plane ; the axes of the rocket, or cases from which 
the gases are discharged, would be parallel with the axis of the 
machine. In other words, we are definitely removed from the 
idea of the whirling disc. 

It would be easy to go on for a very long time citing the 
cases to which the idea of a whirling disc may be made to apply. 
But the reader has only to think for a moment of how many 
machines— for a watch, or anjdhing of that sort, is a machine— 
or mechanical appliances he can name, in which the rotating 
wheel or the rotating disc does not play an all-important part. 

To take a very popular illustration of a disc, we may take the 
baseball. The wonderful curves that the expert pitcher can 
produce are based upon two things : the gyroscopic action of a 
rotating set of discs and the friction of its rotation against the 
atmosphere through which it goes. So, even a World’s Series 
Game depends largely upon the rotation of a set of discs of 
graduated sizes. 



The Explorers of 

By Harl Vincent 

'Author of “Barton’s Island,” “Microcosmic Buccaneers,” etc. 


IGANTIC telescopes of enormous po<wer have been made and planets 
KJT and satellites have been studied many millions of miles away. Even a fairly 
good outline of the general conditions of Mars and of the moon have been 
evolved. But what is happening on the other side of the moon? No telescope, 
however powerful, can penetrate the material of that satellite. Only a trip 
to it could help us solve the mysteries of its hidden side. Still, accepting cer- 
tain hypotheses, certain conclusions may be permissible. Mr. Vincent, appar- 
ently, has been wondering about the subject in question and in his character- 
istic manner gives us his views in an excellent piece of scientific fiction. We 
have asked Mr. Vincent to give us a sequel, so sure were we that you would 
want it. And we can promise even now that it will be worthy of its predecessor. 


Illustrated by MOREY 


Signals From the Moon 

HERE is no need of searching for further 
evidence, Ray. This is conclusive proof of 
your suspicion.” 

“It certainly looks that way, Gary. But 
who will believe that beings exist on the 
moon who could transmit such messages?” 

Ray Parsons, experimenter and inventor, gazed quiz- 
zically at his friend Gary Walton, chief engineer of the 
great International Communications Corporation. 

“Oh, they won’t believe us,” laughed Walton. “But 
neither did we believe that Mars and Venus were in- 
habited until a few short years ago.” 

“This is different. It was long conceded by astrono- 
mers that both of those planets had atmospheres and that 
conditions were generally such that there was the possi- 
bility of some sort of life existing on their surfaces. 
But the moon shows no evidence of this possibility 
when viewed through our super-telescopes. It has no 
atmosphere at all, or at least any atmosphere is so rare as 
to be negligible. The extremes of heat and cold 
further preclude the possibility of it being inhabited.” 

“Be that as it may, we have here some facts that can 
not be overlooked or contradicted.” 

Gary Walton tapped the several rolls of paper tape 
that reposed on his desk top. They had I'etired to 
Walton’s office for a talk after almost thirty-six hours 
of continuous work in the research laboratory of the 
corporation whose engineering department was presided 
over by Gary. The rolls of tape contained messages in 
an unfamiliar dot and dash code. 

“Yes, I know,” replied the inventor. “Those mes- 


sages were undoubtedly transmitted by intelligent beings, 
though we have no means of decoding them. It is com- 
paratively easy to show that the code is a real means of 
communication, that there are thirty-seven separate char- 
acters recurring with varying frequency, and that nine- 
teen of these characters are the same as certain of those 
used in Continental Morse. This should prove the ex- 
istence of a language and a code foreign to our earth — 
the spaces between letters — the longer spaces between 
words, and all that. The world might easily believe that 
the messages come from another planet, but not from 
the moon — the body whose surface has been most closely 
examined and on which we are certain there is no life.” 

“But the readings of the direction finders?” 

Ray’s brow creased in perplexity. “That is the strange 
part of it,” he said. “Our indications are definite. We 
have followed the signals for many hours and the shift- 
ing of our loops has kept constantly in line with our satel- 
lite. The signals can not have come from any other 
point, excepting by reflection.” 

“Reflection! Fiddlesticks!” snorted Walton. “You 
know as well as I do that such signals, if they could reach 
us from another planet by reflection from the moon, 
would also reach us directly and a line could be obtained 
on their original source with our direction finders. No, 
Ray, you are arguing against your own convictions. 
These signals come from the moon.” 

“But how? Doggone it, Gary, when Lesser invented 
the super-telescope in 1952, the first thing he examined 
was the surface of the moon. With the tremendous 
magnifying power it would be possible to see a sparrow 
on the moon’s surface, but he saw nothing living. And 
nothing living has been observed in the fifteen years dur- 
ing which his instrument has been in use all over the 
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world. Life has been found on Mars and 
on Venus. There is a fair evidence of its 
existence on certain of the satellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn. But on the moon — never.” 

“Nevertheless you must admit that our messages 
came from the supposedly uninhabited satellite.” 

“Yes,” admitted Parsons, slowly, “they did. 
But, by all that’s good and holy, I can’t account for 
it. And neither can you.” 

The young inventor sat slouched in his chair, 
disheveled and weary. He was bewildered and 
disgruntled over the findings of the recent experi- 
ments in which he had requested the aid of the 
older man. True, they had proved to their own 
satisfaction the points they had set out to de- 
termine. Ray had reached a similar conclusion 
previously in his own workshop, but had hoped 
that the more powerful apparatus in the laboratory 
of the great organization, in whose New York 
headquarters he now sat, would show his original 
data to be erroneous. It was too preposterous! 
He would not dare to publish his findings on ac- 
count of the storm of protest that would come from 
the great scientists with whom he was already at 
loggerheads. Suddenly he pulled himself up and 
laughed. 

“By George, Gary,” he said, “this thing has me 
cuckoo. But, as you say. I’m convinced of the 
correctness of our results. And I’m going to see 
for myself what’s on the moon before I let the 
word out on these experiments.” 

“Through the telescope ?” 

“No siree. I’m going to go there and look around.” 


The face of the moon was in shadow, hut 
shone with a fair degree of brightness 
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It was Gary Walton’s turn to stare. “Going there?” 
he gasped, "How ?” 

“Haven’t the slightest idea. But I’ll build myself a 
ship of some kind that’ll get me there.” 

“What’s the advantage? We can already observe the 
surface as if from a distance of less than three hundred 
feet by means of our telescopes. Why run the risk of 
losing your life in some hare-brained attempt at shooting 
yourself there in a rocket or something like that?” 

“Don’t worry about me. If I start I am going to get 
there — and back. And I do expect to find something.” 

“Where? In some fancied underground realm?” 

Ray laughed once more. “Now who’s the kill-joy?” 
he inquired. “A few minutes ago you were on the other 
side of the argument.” 

The older man grinned. “Oh, go ahead,” he said, 
“you’ll have your own way no matter how much I argue. 
But promise me you will take me along.” 

“Sure thing. And I’m not joking about it, either.” 

“Neither am I.” 

They gripped hands solemnly. 

“Now, what do you say we go home and knock off a 
little sleep ?” suggested Walton. 

■‘Best idea you’ve had since day before yesterday. 
Let’s go.” 

They indulged in much good-natured banter as they 
washed up and prepared to leave the deserted building. 
It was well toward morning when Gary locked the door 
of his office behind them and they had a considerable wait 
for the night elevator to rise from the street floor to the 
ninety-fourth, on which the office and laboratory were 
located. 

The night watcliman was accustomed to the late com- 
ings and goings of the two, so he made no remarks re- 
garding the lateness of the hour. But when, at the 
thirtieth floor or thereabouts, Ray let forth a yell like a 
Comanche, he was so startled that he let go of the con- 
troller handle. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Gary, in real concern. 

“I’ve got it! By George, I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” 

“The solution!” he babbled, excitedly. “What dumb- 
bells we are not to have thought of it before. The other 
side — the other side of the moon. That’s where the 
transmitter is.” 

“The other side?” said Gary blankly. 

“Sure. We only see the side that is toward the earth 
and that is always the same. Who knows what is on the 
other side, the side that is always turned from us?” 

The watchman gaped as the two capered like school- 
bo3’s and, when they left the elevator at the main floor, 
he scratched his head and watched as they scampered 
through the long hall to the exit of the building. 

“Bug-house, the two of them,” he said in deep 
conviction. 

The “Meteor” 

D uring the succeeding four months Gary Wal- 
ton saw almost nothing of his friend and when- 
ever he reached him by radiophone he was re- 
fused permission to visit the laboratory where Ray was 
so busily engaged. 

“No, Gary old man,” was the burden of his refrain, 
"I have some ideas of my own I am following in the 
construction of this ship, and I’m just not going to let 


anyone in on it until I’m sure it’s going to come up to 
expectations.” 

“But, can’t I help?” Gary would ask. 

“Not a bit. Everything is going fine and there is 
nothing I need. So please quit worrying about it.” 

“But I’m getting anxious.” 

“I know you are,” Ray would laugh, “but you won’t 
have long to wait, and I can promise you something 
quite different from what you might expect.” 

Further argument proved useless in each case and 
Gary finally gave it up as a bad job. But he grew more 
impatient as time passed and when Ray ultimately noti- 
fied him that all was in readiness he hastened to Grand 
Central Terminal and boarded the first train that would 
take him to the small hamlet in Monroe County where 
Ray’s laboratory was located. 

Ray Parsons was an unusual figure in the scientific 
world. At his graduation from college he had spent two 
years wandering about the world with nothing to do but 
play. Instead of playing, however, he seized the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the great universities and research 
laboratories of Europe, there conferring with scientists 
of note and occasionally making a stop of several weeks 
to assist in some particularly interesting work that hap- 
pened to be under way. The young man’s wealth and 
ability found him a welcome abroad and he learned 
much during this period, incidentally contributing not a 
little of his own knowledge and downright genius. He 
was recalled to New York at the untimely death of his 
father and found himself an orphan, possessed of more 
riches than he knew what to do with. The money he 
promptly forgot, excepting as a means to an end, and he 
straightway set about indulging himself in his hobby — 
science. He equipped one of the finest private labora- 
tories in the United States and, with a few assistants, 
buried himself in the work he had chosen. The succeed- 
ing ten years saw his rise to the position of an authority 
of note — an authority of such preeminence that he was 
continually subject to the critical and ofttimes caustic 
animadversions of the savants who envied him his not- 
able accomplishments. But he remained unspoiled by 
praise and unperturbed by criticism. 

Gary Walton mused on these things as his train sped 
northward. His own case was quite different. Reared 
in poverty, he had been forced to start working at an 
early age and had worked hard ever since. He was 
forty-six, just ten years older than Ray, and had already 
rolled up thirty years of experience that had begun with 
the clerkship in the office of the first organization to com- 
mercialize television-radio and bring it into the homes 
of the nation. From this small beginning he had 
struggled upward, growing up with the organization as 
it eventually merged with and obtained control of the 
wire and cable companies, the various broadcasting and 
commercial radio corporations, until it finally emerged as 
the sole owner and operator of all communication systems 
in use on earth. His experience, though in a specialized 
line, was highly valuable and the reward for his years of 
hard work and self-education came in the not to be 
despised position he now held. 

When his train slowed down at the station he caught a 
glimpse of Ray’s low-slung red roadster and the smile on 
the face of the inventor apprised him of the fact that an- 
other engineering triumph had been achieved. 

“Welcome to our city,” Ray greeted him, when he had 
swung across the platform and approached the car. 
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“Thanks,” grunted Gary, feigning sarcasm, “I’m 
Avelcome now that the work is done, eh?” 

“Not sore, are you ?” 

Ray’s eyes twinkled. He knew that his friend hated 
being left out of anything until the last moment. 

“Of course not — really. But you might at least have 
told me what you were doing.” 

He climbed in beside his grinning friend and they 
were soon rolling along the main thoroughfare of the 
town and headed for the outskirts. 

The laboratory was a rambling group of buildings, 
some frame, some brick, and a few of moulded concrete. 
These were set well back from the road about a mile 
from town and were separated from the neighboring 
farm houses by broad rolling fields that comprised the 
property Ray had purchased after his father’s demise. 
Gary noted that a considerable area to the rear of the 
buildings had been walled off by a high board-fence 
whose eight foot top was surmounted by several lines of 
glistening barbed wire, 

“Got the ship well hidden, haven’t you?” he commented 
as the car pulled up on the gravel drive alongside the new 
fence. 

“You bet ! And we’re going to keep it hidden until 
we have all the dope on these strange messages. By the 
way, have there been any more ?” 

“Yes. Every five days, as regular as clockwork, they 
begin at midnight and transmit for one hour and hventy 
minutes. They seem to have a regular schedule now 
and I have a whole roomful of tape. Don’t know what 
we are ever going to do with it all, unless we toss it out 
of the window when there is another hero-parade up 
Broadway.” 

“Well, we’re going to learn who is working the trans- 
mitter up there on the moon, anyway.” 

Ray inserted his key in the lock of a heavy door in the 
fence as he spoke. When he swung this door open Gary 
gasped at what he saw at the near end of the enclosed 
field. 

“Why, it’s nothing but an airplane!” he exclaimed. 

“With a few important differences,” his friend con- 
ceded. 

And the “Meteor,” as Ray had christened the vessel, 
did indeed resemble a standard high speed enclosed 
plane. The body was some forty feet in length, torpedo- 
shaped and surmounted by a single wing-structure that 
seemed ridiculously small and of unusual thickness on 
the leading edge. Not more than twenty feet from wing 
tip to wing tip did this plane measure. The landing gear 
was not unusual, comprising the regulation rubber-tired 
wheels and tail skid. The tail structure was likewise of 
conventional design with fins and rudder that might 
have come from the shop of one of the standard airplane 
manufacturers. At the nose there showed the standard 
propeller of gleaming bakelite. The body was of polished 
metal with the exception of numerous circular windows 
that seemed to be of extremely thick glass. Surround- 
ing the tapered tail and blunt nose of the body there 
were a number of cylinders of about six inches diameter 
and eight feet in length. These looked for all the world 
like the barrels of small cannon and gave the craft a war- 
like appearance. There was not a strut or a guy wire to 
mar the symmetry of the whole or to destroy the impres- 
sion of indestructible rigidity presented by the sleek 
craft. 


“Isn’t she a beauty?” asked Ray enthusiastically. 

“Sure is. But what makes it go ?” 

Thoroughly Equipped 

T he short, rotund figure of an overalled man 
emerged from a circular hatch and dropped to the 
ground. 

“Eddie Dowling,” said Ray. “He’s going with us.” 
“Fine business. Anyone else?” 

“No, just we three.” He turned and addressed the 
mechanic, “Come here, Eddie.” 

“Oh, hello Walton. I hear you’re going with us.” 

This from the smiling- faced, chubby Dowling, who 
wiped his hands on a piece of cotton waste as he 
advanced. 

“Hello, Eddie. Haven’t seen 3^11 in a. year. Yes, I’m 
going along — think we’ll get there?” said Gary. 

The smiling countenance became owlishly solemn. 
“Positively. Wait till you see this ship. She’s a 
corker,” 

Dowling went to the shop for some tools and Ray and 
Gary climbed through the circular hatch into a small 
chamber inside the vessel. This chamber formed an air 
lock and communicated with the interior through a 
second circular hatch. 

The center compartment of the Meteor was about 
fifteen feet in diameter and of approximately the same 
length between the partitions separating it from the other 
two sections. There w’as a periscope arrangement that 
provided an unobstructed view ahead and to the rear 
from the pilot’s seat. The circular windows in the double 
cellular hull gave vision in all other directions. There 
were four bunks, two upper and two lower, besides tw'o 
comfortably upholstered double seats and a small table 
that folded in beside the bunks. The rest of this chamber 
was cluttered with the controls and a mass of compli- 
cated mechanisms, most of which were entirely unfa- 
miliar to Gary. 

In the forward compartment there was the fifteen- 
cylinder radial engine and its fuel supply, the motor be- 
ing of six hundred horsepower rating. The rear com- 
partment contained the heating, refrigerating and air 
conditioning apparatus as well as the supply of provi- 
sions and other stores required in the trip. Altogether it 
was an over-crowded interior, though neat and orderly 
withal. 

Ray pressed a button as Gary sank into the cushions 
of one of the divan-like seats. There was the whine of 
a motor coming up to speed and the engineer gazed in- 
quiringly at his friend as a strange feeling crept over 
him. 

“Stand up,” Ray commanded with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

And he laughed boyishly as Gary struggled against an 
unseen force in the effort to rise to his feet. It sesmed 
that his weight had grown enormous and he was barely 
able to pull himself to an erect position. 

“What in the world is this?” he asked in astonishment. 
“Artificial gravity. You see, when we leave the im- 
mediate neighborhood of good old mother earth, her at- 
traction will become less and less until eventually we 
would be floating about, unable to control our move- 
ments, were it not for this feature of the “Meteor” 
By its means we can maintain normal gravity when out 
in space. Here on earth your weight is just about 
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doubled now. I also have a similar apparatus for over- 
coming the effects of acceleration and deceleration which 
might otherwise prove fatal to our bodily structure.” 

He cut off the energy and Gary sank to his feet with 
a sigh of relief. 

“Why, that’s wonderful, Ray,” he said. “Something 
new ?” 

“No. I have been working on it for years and this is 
as far as I have gotten in the effort to discover means of 
nullifying our gravity. I can’t -seem to reverse the 
process.” 

“You are using your own fuel in the motor ?” 

“Yes indeed. The new concentrate that shows ninety 
thousand B.T.U. per pound. We have almost enough 
aboard to carry us around the world.” 

“But that will only carry us one-tenth of the way to 
the moon.” 

“Less than that, if we used it. But the motor will be 
used only while we are in the earth’s atmosphere, so we 
have far more of the concentrate than we need. The 
propeller and wings are useless you know out in the 
near vacuum of space. There is nothing for them to 
work on. When we leave the atmosphere we shall de- 
pend on the rocket tubes — ^those cylinders surrounding 
the nose and tail.” 

“How do they operate?” 

“By the reactive effect of successively fired charges of 
Parsonite, my super-explosive. And these tubes may be 
swung about in various directions so that we can steer 
the vessel and progress in any direction at will. They 
will also be used in landing on the moon’s surface, if, 
as is supposed, there is little or no atmosphere, the wings 
and propeller w'ould avail us nothing, so we will be com- 
pelled to retard the ship by means of properly directed 
discharges from the rocket tubes and thus land safely.” 

“But suppose there are living beings on the other 
side of the moon and that they attack us. Have you 
w'eapons and means of defense?” 

“Absolutely. Of course we have no means of knowing 
what sort of weapons might be used against us but with 
a race of beings of great enough intelligence to make use 
of the powerful radio signals we picked up, it will likely 
be some form of destructive ray. The hull of the 
“Meteor” and the specially cast glass of the windows are 
proof against such attack. Of course if they use projec- 
tiles we are out of luck, but I hardly consider that likely. 
We likewise have several forms of destructive rays of 
our own, flame pistols, and a short wave projector that 
produces fusing heat in metal objects at. a considerable 
distance.” 

“How can the flame pistols be used? We’re not going to 
leave the “Meteor” when on the moon’s surface, are we?” 

“Surely. How else could we accomplish anything?” 

“But how can we leave the ship if there is no atmos- 
phere and if the temperature at night is some two hun- 
dred degrees below zero, as is estimated by astronomers?” 

“Don’t you know me better than that by this time?” 
Ray laughed. “Those things have all been anticipated. 
We’ll leave through the air locked entrance and return 
the same way. There are three suits in the rear com- 
partment that are air-tight and provided with oxygen 
helmets like diving suits. Woven in the materials of 
these suits there are innumerable fine wires that will 
pick up short wave energy broadcast from the “Meteor” 
and convert it into heat to keep us comfortable in the 
lunar cold. We’ll have weapons in our belts and every- 


thing necessary, including miniature radios in the hel- 
mets so that we can converse up to a distance of a half 
mile.” 

“I give up,” said Gary helplessly. “There is nothing 
you do not think of. And I can offer no further ob- 
jections. When do we go?” 

“Can you make it the day after tomorrow ?” 

“Sure thing. I’ll return tonight and get things in 
shape at home, pack my bag and be here at whatever 
time you say.” 

“All right then. Suppose you take the early morning 
train and we’ll figure on taking off at noon.” 

“Right. And how long is the trip going to take ?” 

“Some ten or eleven hours. Of course we can’t say 
how long we might remain there, but better figure on 
being away no less than a week.” 

Ray chuckled at the expression of amazement that 
spread over Gary’s lean features. 

“Ten or eleven hours,” he gasped. “How fast does 
the “Meteor” travel?” 

“I calculate on a maximum of about fifty thousand 
miles an hour. We can accelerate gradually to this speed 
after leaving our atmosphere, then decelerate gradually 
with a resulting average of more than half of that speed.” 

Gary shook his head slowly. “Seems impossible,” he 
said. “But I’ll believe you, and will be Johnny-on-the- 
spot when the time comes.” 

The “Meteor” in Space 

AT the appointed time the three adventurers en- 
sconced themselves in the center compartment of 
-^the “Meteor,” the outer hatch being bolted securely 
from the inside. There were no witnesses in the en- 
closed field and no news of their projected journey had 
leaked out to the press or news broadcasters. Every- 
thing was in readiness and Eddie Dowling mounted the 
pilot’s seat with a grin that spread from ear to ear. He 
had piloted the ship on a trial the preceding evening and 
was so enthused and so anxious to get out of the upper 
reaches of the atmosphere that he could scarcely wait 
for Ray’s signal to start. 

In the view plate of the periscope there appeared the 
broad expanse of the field ahead and the high board 
fence at the far end, beyond which there was a clump 
of trees. 

“Think she’ll clear the woods with this load, Eddie?” 
asked Ray. 

“Sure. Cleared it a mile last night, and there isn’t 
five hundred pounds extra on board now.” 

“You should know. Let her go then.” 

“Right-0 !” 

Eddie yanked the starter lever as if he wished to pull 
it from its socket. There was a grinding roar up front, 
then the smooth purr of the motor. Faster and faster 
spun the propeller. Then he pulled another lever which 
released the brakes below them and they started rolling 
down the field. As the powerful motor picked up speed 
under full throttle, its exhaust gases Ireing discharged 
almost noiselessly to the rear through the long pipes 
which hung beneath the streamlined body, they sped 
more and more swiftly until the tail was up. Then the 
wheels were clear and, with a sharp rise that carried them 
well over the fence and trees, they were off. 

The “Meteor” climbed at a steep angle in Eddie’s eager- 
ness to gain altitude quickly and in less than five minutes 
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the altimeter registered twenty thousand feet. Soon it 
showed thirty thousand feet, then forty and the speed of 
the motor had increased perceptibly while the ship seemed 
to be climbing more slowly. 

“Air’s getting pretty rare outside,” Ray explained at 
Gary’s questioning glance. “Pretty soon the propeller 
won’t take hold at all and we’ll have to use the rocket 
tubes.” 

It was the day of the new moon and, at the angle they 
climbed, its orb was visible in the periscope screen. 
They were heading directly for their destination. Be- 
fore long the altimeter needle had reached the end of the 
scale and Ray placed in operation two instruments of his 
own design. These were distance and speed indicators 
which depended on the earth’s attraction for their opera- 
tion, rather than on the barometric pressure as in the 
case of the standard altimeter. So condensed were the 
scales of these instruments at the lower readings that 
the needles scarcely flickered with their comparatively 
slow speed and nearness to the earth. The stick and 
rudder-bar wobbled loosely at the touch of Eddie’s hand 
and feet. The air resistance was approaching zero and 
the motor raced alarmingly. 

“Cut the throttle, Eddie,” ordered Ray, “and give her 
about a ten second burst from the rear rocket tubes.” 

The motor coughed and died. Eddie turned to a panel 
with a number of buttons arranged like the keys of a 
typewriter. He pressed five or six of these and there 
came a blast of rapid, staccato barks from the rear. Gary 
had a sensation of being suddenly thrown through space 
with tremendous velocity but this passed immediately as 
the acceleration compensating energy responded. He 
looked through one of the circular windows in the floor 
and exclaimed aloud at what he saw. The earth, which 
had but a moment previously been a huge bowl, was now 
a perfect globe of enormous size that receded rapidly as 
he watched. He could scarce drag his eyes from the mar- 
velous sight, but turned quickly at a shout from Ray and 
Eddie. The speed indicator registered eight thousand 
miles an hour and the needle was moving steadily to the 
right over the scale whose highest graduation was at one 
hundred thousand miles an hour ! 

“Glory be!” shouted Eddie, “She’s even faster than 
you figured. Chief. Man alive — we’re traveling !” 

“No wonder,” said Ray drily. “You had the rockets on 
for nearly a half minute.” 

Eddie turned a crestfallen face toward them. “So I 
did,” he admitted sheepishly. “Good thing the compen- 
sators worked so well.” 

So rapid was the acceleration with no air friction to 
retard it that, within the hour, they had reached a ve- 
locity of nearly thirty thousand miles an hour. The trip 
would be completed much sooner than Ray had antici- 
pated. 

Gary watched spellbound as the earth receded and the 
moon grew larger and nearer. He experienced a curious 
feeling of detachment as the great gleaming sphere that 
was their world took on a green luminescence that shone 
eerily against the blackness of the firmament whose 
stars presented the entirely new aspect of glowing bril- 
liantly without the accustomed twinkle caused by mo- 
tions of an intervening atmosphere. Ahead and to the 
left, the sun was a blinding blaze of magnificence, shoot- 
ing great streamers of flame far into space in every 
direction. The moon, several times larger than it ap- 
peared from the earth, now showed a bright, pencil-line 


crescent as the triangle formed by their ship, the sun, 
and the moon grew smaller and the angles slowly altered. 

The face of the moon was in shadow but shone with 
a fair degree of brightness by light reflected from the 
earth. But so brilliant was the sun-lit crescent at the 
left edge that the face seemed almost wholly dark by 
comparison. And steadily it drew closer. 

Their speed had become constant at about thirty-five 
thousand miles an hour and Ray started experimenting 
with the tail rockets. He pressed a couple of the con- 
trol buttons for an instant and the resulting discharges 
swung the needle well over the fifty thousand mark. 
Another touch and it reached seventy. They were 
traveling at more than a thousand miles a minute! And 
the interior of the “Meteor” was as comfortable and as 
normal as regards temperature, air quality and gravity as 
if they were flying at ordinary speed and altitude over 
the surface of the earth. 

“Guess I was very conservative in my estimates,” said 
Ray, “and I believe I know where I made an error. 
Parsonite, you know, when it is exploded on darth, pro- 
duces about four million times its own volume in ex- 
panding gases. But out here in the vacuum the specific 
volume of the gas is vastly greater and that makes a 
difference. In my calculations, of course, I considered 
the weight of the discharged gases and that does not 
change with the lowering in pressure. But the greater 
volume must have considerable effect since, at each ex- 
plosion, we leave behind a far larger cloud against which 
to react. This larger cloud, while of the same weight, 
must have considerably greater instantaneous inertia.” 

“Exactly what I thought,” grinned Eddie. 

“Oh, of course, that is a foolish explanation, in viola- 
tion of the simple law of Newton,” said Ray.. “The real 
reason for the higher speed is that a higher muzzle ve- 
locity is obtained in the rocket tubes due to the expanding 
of the gases to a lower pressure.” 

“At any rate,” Gary interjected, “we are getting there 
pretty fast.” 

He had cast a glance at the instrument board and 
noticed that the distance from the earth was now well 
over 170 thousand miles. And they were scarcely three 
hours out ! 

“Yes,” agreed Ray, “and it will soon be time for a 
change in direction.” 

When they had reached the 200 thousand mile mark 
and the moon appeared as large before them as did the 
earth behind, Ray took the controls. He swung a small 
lever over the face of a graduated quadrant and pressed 
a single button of the rocket-control keyboard. There 
were a few rapid, machine gun-like reports from the 
rear and the moon’s image swung well to the left of the 
periscope screen. 

“We’ll pass it on the shadowed side,” he stated. 

Sun and moon were both visible through the circular 
windows now and it was not long until the moon’s disc 
bit into the right side of the flaming orb and slowly 
started crossing. They were producing an eclipse all 
their own and it was a vastly different one from those 
witnessed on earth. The apparent diameter of the moon 
was now so immense that it gradually swallowed up the 
sun and its long flaming streamers as well. When they 
were in exact opposition with the two bodies, the 
“Meteor” was plunged into a baleful green semi-darkness, 
the sole illumination being by light reflected from the 
earth and by that of the earth re-reflected from the sur- 
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face of the moon. The firmament became of ebon 
blackness, the brilliant points of light that were the 
stars and planets contributing but little to the light that 
streamed through their circular windows. 

Then the first wavering tips of the sun’s great promi- 
nences started to appear on the other side and the bril- 
liant orb was soon in full view once more. Another 
twenty minutes and a crescent of brightness appeared 
at the moon’s edge and this widened rapidly as the 
“Meteor” dashed through space with its speed still un- 
checked. The lunar orb was half illuminated and the 
distance from earth showed 236 thousand miles before 
Ray manipulated the control buttons of the forward 
rocket tubes. They were passing the moon at a distance 
of about five thousand miles and it was of colossal size 
in their vision. 

In the Path of a Beam of Waves 

R ay pressed fully half the keys on the small 
panel, putting all the rocket tubes at the nose in 
- operation. Time and again he pressed the same 
group for a period of ten or fifteen seconds and at each 
pressure there was a responding rat-tat-tat and a momen- 
tary sensation of being thrown forward in the ship. 
The compensators worked beautifully, however, and they 
experienced not the slightest discomfort at the tremend- 
ous rate of deceleration. In a very short time they had 
considerably overshot their destination and the needle 
of the speed indicator had dropped well toward zero. 
Ray played the keyboard now like a piano and the 
heavens rotated before them as the “Meteor” swung 
around in the arc of a huge circle. Another few 
minutes and the sun was almost directly overhead with 
the lighted surface of the moon just beneath. They 
were looking at its other side. 

From a position estimated by Ray as about two thou- 
sand miles above the surface it was quite apparent that 
the side they had never seen was mightily different from 
the face presented toward the earth. There were a 
multitude of the familiar craters, several of these being 
even larger than Ptolmey and Copernicus. But the 
greater portion of the surface which now hid the earth 
from view was occupied by huge areas resembling the 
Mare Serenitatis and the Mare Tranquilitatis but of 
prodigious extent and deeply depressed rather than pre- 
senting comparatively level surfaces, thus more deserving 
of being termed seas. From the close range the craters 
seemed quite likely to have been formed by the impact of 
meteorites when the moon was in a plastic state, as sug- 
gested by Gilbert. An intricate network of rays and rills 
interconnected the numerous craters and the seas, the 
rays gleaming with the blue-white color of polished 
cobalt and the rills revealing themselves as lengthy chasms 
and cracks of unspeakable depth. The visitors were on 
their knees, observing through the floor windows this 
marvel of creation never before seen by earthly eyes. 

A touch of a button had headed the “Meteor” in the 
same direction followed by the moon in its orbit and they 
now seemed to be hanging motionless above its surface. 
Actually they were traveling- in space at the same speed 
and over the same course as the earth’s satellite. 

“It’s a wonderful sight, boys,” said Gary solemnly. 
“Marvelous,” agreed Ray. 

“You said something,” came from Eddie. 

Ray fussed with the small levers that swung the 


rocket tubes out radially from the hull. He pressed two 
of the control keys and there came a few sharp raps from 
overhead, both forward and to the rear. The moon 
seemed to leap upward to meet them and Ray manipu- 
lated various other buttons rapidly. By alternating be- 
tween upper and lower tubes, he soon maneuvered the 
vessel to within ten or fifteen miles of the surface. 

The panorama that spread before their eyes as the 
“Meteor” sped along at this altitude in response to Ray’s 
further manipulations was bizarre in the extreme. 
They crossed a crater of fully 150 miles diameter and 
whose depth was no less than five miles. In the exact 
center of this crater there rose a slender spire of deep 
green hue that reached a height of probably six or seven 
miles above the crater’s bottom. A lofty mountain 
range loomed ahead as they crossed the far rim of the 
crater — perpendicular peaks lifted their pointed finials to 
unconscionable altitudes. 

Eddie busied himself with the mechanism of a camera 
which was set flush with the floor, its lens mounted out- 
side on the bottom of the hull. The shutter clicked in- 
cessantly as he replaced roll after roll of exposed film 
with fresh. Ray kept constant watch of his instruments 
and occasionally fired a light rocket charge below to 
maintain their altitude and direction of travel. Gary’s 
optics were working overtime as they dropped to two 
thousand feet. 

The manometer showed no atmospheric pressure out- 
side the ship and the stopping of the heat generators and 
starting of the refrigerating motors caused Ray to glance 
at the thermometer that recorded outside temperature. 
It was near the boiling point! 

“It is just about noon of the long lunar day,” said Ray. 

“Then there are about fourteen of our days to pass be- 
fore there will be darkness at this point ?” inquired Gary. 

“That’s right. And it’s going to be good and hot out 
there in the sun as long as we’re near the surface. 
Probably be quite a bit cooler in shadow, though, and 
when we leave the ship we’ll have to keep to the 
shadows to keep from boiling.” 

“Are there no means of cooling the air-tight suits?” 

“None. But that doesn’t worry me. If we can’t live 
in the direct rays of the sun, neither can the other fellow. 
We’ll find them in deep shade.” 

“Where are you going to find any shadows with the 
sun almost directly overhead ?” 

“In the larger rills at great depth or possibly under 
overhanging ledges at the shores of the great seas.” 

They now followed a ledge that shone beneath them 
like a vein of pure silver. They were to discover later 
that it was nearly unadulterated cobalt. This ledge led 
them through an almost level valley, fringed on both 
sides by the greenish spires whose material proved sub- 
sequently to be nephrite. 

After an hour of travel in this manner they came to 
the immense bowl that was the largest of the seas they 
had observed from far above. It was an enormous de- 
pression' and, as they crossed the near rim, it seemed 
they had come to the edge of the moon for the great bar- 
ren concavity was as deep as fifty miles or more in spots 
within their range of vision. A steep, overhanging 
precipice marked its rim and they skirted this at moder- 
ate speed, examining the streaked wall carefully for 
signs of life. 

Ray tuned in the radio to the wave-length on which 
they had received the messages back there in New York. 
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He clapped the phones to his ears and listened intently. 
There were no signals, but a continual musical hum of 
perhaps a hundred cycles frequency assailed his ear- 
drums. This rose and fell in volume like a fading sig- 
nal but he had no way of determining from whence it 
came. 

For tw'o hours more they skirted the multi-colored 
precipice, slowing down occasionally to peer closely at 
strange formations that had, from a greater distance, re- 
sembled human dwellings. But there was still no sign 
of life. 

Eddie had taken numerous photographs and he desisted' 
from the work as the sameness of the view became all 
too apparent. 

“We’ll have lots of evidence when we get back. 
Chief,” he smiled. 

“Yes, and we’ll need it, if we find no more than we 
have found so far in the way of a lunar radio trans- 
mitter. Wonder where the devil it is.” 

Noting that it was nearing midnight by earth time, he 
replaced the headphones of the radio. 

“Hum’s gone now,” he muttered. 

Then he and the two other passengers were electrified 
by the shrill, penetrating note of continuous wave code 
signals that came in so loudly as to be heard throughout 
the compartment. Ray hastily removed the phones to 
save his ear-drums. 

“Boy ! They must be close !” he exclaimed. “Either 
that or it is an extremely powerful transmitter, which of 
course it must be if it was used to communicate with 
one of the other planets.” 

“Look!” shouted Gary suddenly, from his position at 
one of the windows. “There it is ! Ahead there to the 
left.” 

His companions peered in the direction indicated and, 
at the top of the cliff not a mile ahead, they saw large 
fan-shaped structures topping two tall metal towers. The 
strands of this odd antenna reflected the sun’s unob- 
structed rays with the unmistakable reddish hue of cop- 
per wires or tubing. 

“No wonder it nearly knocked my ears off,” said Ray, 
turning off the current that fed the tubes of the radio. 

He nosed the ship downward with a few carefully 
directed shots from the tubes and they dove into the 
shadow of the cliff. At first the darkness seemed to be 
intense but there was really a considerable amount of re- 
flected light from the neighboring sun-lit surfaces of 
the arid sea bottom. As their eyes became used to the 
sudden change from the brilliance of the lunar mid-day 
to the twilight of this shaded region they made out a 
strange village ahead. It looked like the “tank farm” of 
an oil refinery back home. Fully forty large metallic 
cylinders reared themselves from the level bottom at the 
base of the cliffs and these were of unmistakably human 
design and construction. As they drew nearer they 
made out the forms of several bipeds who moved in and 
out between the habitations, walking erect in the same 
manner as humans of the earth. 

The first sign of life! 

The Pursuing Lunarians 

I T was necessary to fire an occasional light rocket 
charge and in each case the luminous gases of the 
explosion lighted the shaded area like a flash of 
lightning. It was thus but a short time until their pres- 


ence was revealed to the lunar inhabitants. A great 
many of these tumbled from the doors of the circular 
dwellings and they milled about and gesticulated ex- 
citedly over the unexpected appearance of the strange 
ship. 

On closer view it was seen that these beings were 
accoutered in garments very similar to those that reposed 
in the lockers of the rear compartment of the “Meteor.” 
The suits, also of pliable material, bulged ludicrously in 
the vacuum under pressure of the air from within and 
each figure was topped by an egg-shaped helmet of shiny 
metal. 

It was difficult to maintain the position of the “Meteor” 
without traveling at considerable speed, for the craft 
bobbed about uncertainly under the influence of succes- 
sive charges fired from the tubes. Ray decided to make 
a landing and he maneuvered the vessel to a point about 
a mile from the village and there dropped to the surface. 
At their contact there arose a cloud of gray powder that 
cut off their view for several minutes. With the subse- 
quent raising of the cloud they saw that a group of the 
Lunarians were approaching them with great speed, 
progressed in leaps that carried them thirty or forty 
feet at each jump. Evidently they hailed from another 
body in the solar system — a body whose gravity was 
nearly equivalent to that of the earth, assuming the 
physical strength of these beings to be about equal to 
that of the Tellurians, 

When the more curious of the beings had approached 
within a hundred feet of the “Meteor” they formed a 
semicircle and it was seen at once that each of the 
members of the party carried a slender rod of about four 
feet length, these rods being equipped with bulbous pro- 
tuberances and presenting the appearance of weapons. 
Like a company of well-trained soldiers they raised the 
peculiar small arms and directed them at the “Meteor.” 

“Hope our insulating envelope holds out,” remarked 
Ray. “Those are quite evidently ray projectors of some 
sort.” 

At his words there came a blinding flare from each 
of the rods and their bodies were subjected to a stinging, 
prickling sensation that betokened a heavily charged at- 
mosphere within the vessel. The light flashes that con- 
verged on the outer surface of the staunch craft seemed 
to have no other effect and Eddie whooped with glee 
when they saw that the Lunarians were mystified at the 
failure of their attack. 

There came another burst of the blinding flashes after 
a moment and the “Meteor” lurched and tilted at an 
alarming angle as one of the rays took effect on the 
landing gear. 

“Say!” exclaimed Ray. “This will never do! Sup- 
pose they shoot away our wings and landing gear en- 
tirely? We’ll have some trouble in landing when we 
return to earth. I’m going to try the short waves on 
them.” 

He advanced to a powerful high-frequency transmit- 
ter and started its motor generator. The tubes glowed 
instant response and Ray swung a lever on the panel of 
the transmitter slowly from left to right, watching the 
enemy meanwhile. 

“Just warming, them up a bit,” he explained to Gary. 
“Watch!” 

That little transmitter, by conduction through the 
ether, was inducing high-frequency currents of nearly a 
million alternations per second in the bodies of the 
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Lunarians. Soon their bodily temperature 
would begin to rise and it would not be 
long until they were all laid low with 
raging fevers and racing pulses. Ray did 
not wish to kill any of them unless it was 
necessary in self defense. 

One of the Lunarians sank slowly to his 
knees, then rolled forward and lay prone. 
Others of them moved about in a be- 


His companions 
peered in the di- 
rection indicated, 
and, at the top of 
the cliffs, not a mile ahead, they saw 
large fan-shaped structures topping two 
tall metal towers. 
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■svildered manner as if searching for the cause of their 
sudden illness. Another dropped, then two more and, 
in less time than it takes to tell, they lay helpless in the 
heavy dust. 

“Now,” said Ray, “we’ll go out and look them over. 
Our own suits are insulated against these vibrations.” 

Hastily they donned the heavy suits and globular hel- 
mets. Ray showed Gary how to adjust the oxygen ap- 
paratus and how to operate the various instruments that 
hung from the outside belt. One of these was the flame 
pistol with which Gary was already slightly familiar. 
They entered the air lock and bolted the inner hatch. 
Then Eddie unbolted the outer hatch and they plainly 
heard the hiss of the escaping air. 

Eddie was first to drop into the thick powder that 
carpeted the ground and he took the first experimental 
step, tumbling into a ludicrous heap as he lost his bal- 
ance in the eight-foot spring that resulted from his slight 
effort. It would require a little time for them to become 
accustomed to moving about in a gravity field only one- 
sixth as strong as their own. 

They shuffled through the powdery footing until they 
reached the outstretched lunarians. Gary kneeled over 
one of the prostrate forms and peered through the single 
window of his helmet. He recoiled at the look of hate 
that flashed through from the bloodshot eyes of the help- 
less being. But the fevered face that looked out at him 
was unmistakably human. With the exception of the 
slightly purpled skin that was probably caused by the 
artificially produced fever, this man might have been one 
of the millions that inhabited his home city on earth. 
The phones in his helmet spoke loudly and he gazed up, 
startled at the voice of Ray that seemed to come from 
so close by. He was astonished at seeing the ballooned 
figure of his friend fully a hundred feet from him. Thfen 
he remembered the helmet radios. 

"Gary,” came the voice, “these people are just like our 
own in features and in stature.” 

“Yes. It seems incredible.” 

A sharp cry in Eddie’s voice startled them both and 
they were still further astonished when they looked in 
the direction pointed to by his bloated, outstretched arm 
in its bulging enclosure. 

About five hundred yards away, out of reach of the 
vibrations from the “Meteor” that still charged the 
ether, five of the lunarians were chasing a sixth figure — 
one of their own kind. From the smaller stature and 
shorter leaps of the fugitive, they deduced that it was 
a woman, and when this one stumbled, falling heavily in 
the dust and burying the huge helmet in folded arms, 
they felt more than certain. 

At that moment the pursuers caught sight of the 
round-helmeted strangers, the strange ship, and the 
prostrate forms of their own kind. They stopped short 
and two of them raised rods similar to those carried by 
the helpless victims at their feet. Eddie was nearest in 
line and the two flashes from the raised weapons con- 
verged in his direction. Instinctively he dodged and 
the impetus of his movement threw him fifteen feet 
from the line of fire. In a rage he grasped the flame 
pistol that depended from his belt and trained it on the 
Lunarians. There was a brilliant spurt of scarlet and 
one of the attackers was consumed in the angry flame 
that struck him full in the chest. Before the other could 
again bring his own weapon into play he, too, fell a victim 
to the angry Eddie. The oxygen in their own suits 
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made brilliant torches of the two Lunarians as the deadly 
flame got in its work. The other three were unarmed 
and they fled precipitately in the direction of the vil- 
lage, leaving the erstwhile fugitive still cowering in the 
dust. 

The three Tellurians advanced to the crumpled figure, 
which shrank from them as they drew near. Eddie 
placed his helmet close to the larger egg-shaped one and 
looked through the two intervening windows. 

“Christopher !” he exclaimed. “It’s a girl ! And a 
peach !” 

By pantomime they convinced her they would not 
harm her and eventually got her to her feet and indi- 
cated their desire to take her within their vessel. After 
a considerable amount of gesturing and nodding and 
bowing on both sides she finally accompanied them will- 
ingly and they noticed that she shrank in alarm from 
the prostrate figures of her compatriots. 

In a few minutes they were all four in the air-locked 
entrance of the “Meteor” and, when Eddie had bolted the 
outer hatch, they heard the welcome hiss of air entering 
the chamber from the pumps in the rear compartment. 
No sooner were they within when the girl tore her helmet 
from her head and threw it to the floor. 

They fell back, amazed at the wild beauty that con- 
fronted them. 

Communicating by Pictures 

T he torrent of speech that assailed their ears might 
well have been a paean of praise, so softly and 
smoothly did the unfamiliar syllables of her 
euphonic language roll from her tongue. But the fire 
that glinted in the wondrous brown eyes and the gestures 
with which she supplemented the unintelligible disser- 
tation told them she was berating her recent pursuers. 
With their helmets in hand the three men listened 
politely, but with expressions of such bewildered inde- 
termination that the girl broke off and stared from one 
to the other for a moment. Then she burst into laughter 
— peal after peal of contagious merriment rang through 
the narrow confines of the “Meteor.” The ice was 
broken. 

Indicating her own person with a sweeping gesture 
and a bow, the girl uttered a single word, “Lola.” 

Gary completed the introduction by naming his two 
friends and himself. The three derived much amuse- 
ment from her efforts at reproducing his pronunciation 
of Eddie and Gary. With the single syllable, Ray, she 
had no difficulty. 

The men removed their cumbersome suits and she 
proceeded to do likewise. When she was revealed in a 
snugly fitting, silver-hued garment that would have 
created a furore on one of their bathing beaches at 
home, they exchanged embarrassed glances. But the girl 
seemed entirely at ease and unabashed. 

It was soon evident that Lola was an extremely in- 
telligent girl, for she immediately realized that explana- 
tions could be made only by signs and drawings. She 
pointed to a wall chart of the earth and nodded brightly 
to show that she knew what it represented. By going 
through the motions of sketching she indicated that she 
desired to be supplied with drawing materials, and she 
exclaimed delightedly when Ray handed her a pad of 
paper and a pencil. She examined both as if they were 
somewhat strange to her, but, after experimenting with 
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the pencil a bit, she started drawing a series of concentric 
circles on the paper. In the center she drew a small 
circle which she speedily shaded to represent a sphere. 
Then on each of the concentric circles she placed another 
sphere of smaller size. 

“By George !” exclaimed Ray. “She’s drawing the 
solar system.” 

This was confirmed at once by Lola, who pointed again 
to the wall chart, then to the sphere on the third con- 
centric circle she- had drawn. 

“Tora,” she averred confidently. Then hesitatingly, 
“Ray, Ed-dee, Gair-ree — meer Tora.” 

“She knows we are from the earth,” gasped Ray, “and 
her name for our planet is Tora.” 

Lola then pointed to the sphere on her fifth concentric 
circle and rapidly marked nine small dots at varying 
distances from this globe. 

“The nine satellites of Jupiter!” exclaimed Ray. 

She pointed to the fifth dot from the sphere, then to 
herself, intoning solemnly, “Lola — meer Thares.” 

“Callisto,” said Ray, “the satellite of more than three 
thousand miles diameter whose distance from Jupiter is 
one and a third million miles. The girl is from Callisto, 
or Thares, as she calls it.” 

“But,” objected Gary, “she seems to be at home in our 
earth gravity as simulated in the “Meteor” — she was able 
to leap twenty or more feet on the moon’s surface. How 
can that be if the satellite she hails from is so much 
smaller than our earth?” 

“The smaller body might still have a similar surface 
gravity,” Ray explained. “Since the kinship of gravity 
and magnetism was proved, our older estimates based 
on the mass of a body have been thrown into the discard 
in many instances. It may well be that this satellite has 
a gravity equivalent to our own.” 

Seeing that her efforts were bringing understanding, 
she tore the first sheet from the pad and started sketch- 
ing on the second sheet. This girl from the distant 
satellite was an artist. By the use of a very few strokes 
she was able to produce wonderful likenesses of human 
beings, machines, buildings. She first drew a king seated 
on a throne; then his consort, a beautiful woman. At 
their feet she drew a child— a girl of perhaps ten years 
of age whom she called Lola. Their visitor was a prin- 
cess ! She studied their faces and beheld astonished com- 
prehension. Then she drew even more rapidly, using 
sheet after sheet of the paper as she warmed to the 
task. Her sketches formed a picture history of her own 
life and of the peoples of her own world. She pictured 
scientific advances made by two separate and distinct 
races of beings, the one clan being dark-haired like her- 
self, the other seemingly of larger stature and extremely 
blond. The overthrow of the government and the as- 
sassination of her parents she wept over. The plans of 
the light-haired ones she pictured vividly, showing that 
their astronomers were cognizant of the desirability of 
the earth as a field for conquest. She sketched space- 
ships of huge size with which the journey was to be made 
and indicated the plans for using the earth’s satellite as a 
near-by base for hostile operations. Her own kidnaping 
by the leader of the warlike blond horde she stormed 
over, finally- ending the story with her escape and subse- 
quent release from her tormentors by the earth men. 

When she had finished, she turned a happy face to 
the three men who had watched so silently and ad- 
miringly. 


“Well, I’ll be hornswoggled !” said Eddie. "There's 
the whole story for us. These doggoned Calisthenics, or 
whatever you want to call them, are figuring on busting 
us up back home. Can you beat that for nerve ?” 

Ray and Gary grinned at his explosive remarks and 
the silvery laugh of Lola once more brightened the in- 
terior of the “Meteor” when she observed the comical 
expression of consternation that spread over the chubby 
face of the mechanic. 

“All the same,” said Ray, “this is a serious matter and 
I am going to try and learn more from Lola, though I 
am afraid my own efforts at picture-writing will not be 
as successful. Meanwhile I think we should repair the 
landing gear and disarm the helpless Callistonians out- 
side before we release them.” 

“Right, Chief,” said Eddie. “I’ll get out the welding 
outfit and take care of it right away.” 

He soon had the apparatus ready and again drew on 
his air-tight suit. Before he clamped the helmet in 
place he cast an admiring look at the sleek blackness of 
Lola’s close-cropped tresses, where she bent over Ray’s 
initial attempt at imitating her method of communicating 
by means of pictures. 

But Ray’s efforts proved successful, due to the keen 
perception of the girl and to occasional help from Gary. 
They learned that the lunar base had been in existence 
only a short time, less than one revolution of the earth 
about the sun. Lola’s eyes glowed at the pictures of 
peace, prosperity and happiness on earth that Ray did his 
best to represent. She signified her joy at being within 
the “Meteor” and her wish to return to the earth with 
them. It developed that nearly two years were to be 
required in which to complete the fleet of space ships and 
to establish the lunar base of operations. Ray indicated 
his intention of returning to the earth and preparing its 
peoples for the warfare to come, even suggesting the 
possibility of building a fleet of their own to visit first 
the moon, then the satellite Callisto, destroying the base 
and then carrying the war to her own world with the 
express intention of overthrowing the power of the light- 
haired ones and restoring Lola’s own loved ones to their 
birthright of freedom and happiness. His proposals met 
enthusiastic approval and by the time Eddie returned 
with an armful of the enemy’s ray projectors, a complete 
understanding had been reached. 

“All fixed. Chief,” said Eddie, when he had removed 
his helmet and pushed the slender weapons under one of 
the bunks. “The wheel was not damaged. Neither was 
the axle. They had only burnt off one of the struts and 
that was easy. It’s as good as new now.” 

"Fine. And now we’ll release those poor devils out 
there.” 

He pulled the switch that controlled the energy used 
to overcome them. Lola did not realize the meaning of 
this action, but when the men glued their eyes to the 
windows and watched the prostrate figures of the ene- 
mies, she knew that the strange instrument in the 
“Meteor” had something to do with their condition. 
When one of them commenced moving about and even- 
tually sat upright, she registered a vigorous protest, and 
there was no misunderstanding the warning note in her 
voice, though the words were unintelligible. She has- 
tened to employ the sketch pad once more, but before she 
was able to bring her talent to further use, there came a 
surprised cry from Eddie. 

“Holy smoke!” he exclaimed. “Here comes a tank!” 
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An armored caterpillar tractor was Bearing down on 
them from the direction of the village, and most of the 
recently helpless Callistonians were now on their feet 
and hailing the approaching war machine with joyful 
leaps and wavings of the arms. As the monster engine 
neared them, a ray of shimmering yellow shot forth 
from its fore part and impinged on the hull of the 
“Meteor.” 

Lola screamed as the vessel was surrounded by im- 
penetrable darkness, but Ray reassured her smilingly. 
He was confident of the efficacy of the “Meteor’s” in- 
sulating envelope. But he decided to get out of range of 
the ray on account of the possibility of it causing damage 
to the outer structure, so he advanced to the rocket con- 
trol keyboard and pressed a few of the buttons. 

There was no response! And the temperature in the 
“Meteor” was rising rapidly ! 

A Callistonlan Sphere 

“■TX THAT sort of a bombardment is this?” asked 
Ray in astonishment. “These must be vibra- 

* » tions of a sort I have never encountered. Our 
electrical system is paralyzed.” 

He worked frantically with the keys, but to no avail. 
The darkness persisted and the temperature continued 
to rise, though the refrigerating system was working to 
capacity. He pondered for a moment as Gary and 
Eddie attempted to calm the now greatly perturbed Lola. 
She was endeavoring to convey a message to them, but 
in the excitement of the moment was unable to do so. 

“I have it 1” Ray suddenly shouted. “Quick, Eddie — 
the emergency lights! We’ll fire the rockets with their 
batteries.” 

They hastily dismantled the battery boxes of two of 
the equipments that had been included in the accoutre- 
ments of the “Meteor” on the chance of exploring dark 
caverns during the visit. They soon had two sets of 
powerful dry cells and quickly set about tearing at the 
moulding in which were hidden the ignition wires of the 
rocket tubes. Perspiration poured from their skin as the 
heat increased, but they worked with unabated energy. 
Finally the proper wires were located and small sections 
of insulation were stripped from the copper. 

“Now,” breathed Ray, “when I give the w'ord, make 
contact with the battery terminals. Just two short taps 
on the binding posts. Ready?” 

“Ready, Chief,” panted Eddie. 

Lola and Gary had sunk to their seats, gasping pain- 
fully in the superheated atmosphere. 

“Now !” said Ray, whose throat was so dry he could 
scarcely speak. 

There were a number of answering raps from below 
and the two men collapsed where they crouched. The 
“Meteor” sped from its position with tremendous 
velocity and was instantly in the glare of the sun. Bril- 
liant beams of its light streamed through the circular 
windows, as the vessel rose far from the moon’s surface, 
but there were none to observe the cheering sight. Lola 
and the three men had lost consciousness. But the pumps 
in the rear compartment continued their whirring and 
the temperature dropped rapidly. Luckily the refrig- 
erating system was operated from tanks of compressed 
air and had not ceased functioning when the electrical 
system was paralyzed by the baleful ray of the Callis- 
tonians. 


Eddie was first to recover and he stared about him 
wonderingly as he sat up. For a minute he ruminated 
dazedly, then he remembered and quickly sprang to his 
feet. 

“Oh, boy!” he drawled, “was that a close one? An- 
other minute and the ‘Meteor’ would have been a fine 
cemetery.” 

He rushed to the side of Lola and rubbed her wrists 
frantically. So marble-white was her skin that he feared 
she was dead. But he soon whooped his relief as her 
eyelids fluttered and she drew a long, tremulous breath. 
Ray and Gary recovered at about the same time. 

“Well,” said Ray, when he was able to speak, “that 
was one I didn’t count on. And we got out just in time — 
no question of that.” 

He looked through the lower windows and observed 
that they were fully five hundred miles from the moon. 

“But we have a ray of our own,” he continued grimly, 
“and Em going back and Ell give them a dose of their 
own medicine.” 

An experimental touch on the keyboard showed that 
the connections were once more functioning. He pressed 
several of the keys and they dropped rapidly as the rat-tat 
of the rocket charges answered. Lola objected stren- 
uously as she saw the ill-omened satellite rushing upward 
to meet them. She wanted never to return to the place 
of her most recent sufferings. But Eddie’s good-natured 
smile and assured manner soon reconciled her. 

The “Meteor” dropped to within a few hundred feet 
of its recent position and they were astonished to see that 
the war machine of the Callistonians had been overturned 
by the blast from their own rocket tubes. Eddie loaded 
the camera and made a few more exposures. 

Half buried in the powdery footing there were the 
bodies of a number of the helmeted Callistonians who 
had been slain in the sudden hurricane resulting from 
the escape of the “Meteor.” The state of collapse of 
their garments told of the reason for their passing. 
The force of the concussion had torn the air-tight cover- 
ings, allowing the oxygen to escape from within and thus 
suffocating the victims. Not an enemy wa . in sight and 
Ray headed for their village. Again he was warned by 
Lola, but he circled the settlement, looking for signs of 
life. The girl was extrernely nervous and they had not 
long to wait for the reason for her fear. From a number 
of the cylindrical structures there shot forth duplicates 
of the ray that had nearly proved their undoing. But 
the “Meteor” darted hither and thither as Ray manipu- 
lated the control keys and it was impossible for the 
enemy to keep them in range for a long enough time to 
produce any effect. 

Then there came a surprise, for the “Meteor” halted 
in her rapid movements and was drawn upward by a 
new and irresistible force. At a quick glance through 
one of the top windows, Lola cried out in fresh alarm. 
She had indicated that none of the space ships from 
Callisto were on the earth’s satilHte. But one had evi- 
dently returned in time to witness the maneuverings of 
the “Meteor,” for high above them hovered a gigantic 
sphere of polished metal from which depended two large 
discs like the electromagnets used in the electric cranes 
on earth. From these it was apparent the force ema- 
nated which was drawing them helplessly aloft. 

“Fne kettle of fish!” yelped Eddie. “What to do?” 

“We’ll try the high-frequency beam on them,” replied 
Ray, leaving the controls. 
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Lola sat quietly by, an expression of resigned expecta- 
tion of calamity on her beautiful features. 

They started the generators as the rapidity of rise 
increased and soon the powerful vibrations of the fusing 
beam were searching the vitals of the great sphere above 
them. But there was no immediate result and in less 
than a minute they were thrown to the floor by the heavy 
jar of striking against the metal discs. They were firmly 
attached and the discs immediately commenced- drawing 
upward as the cables attached to them were reeled in 
from above. They were to be brought very close for 
destruction. 

Lola hid her face in despair. 

“Can’t seem to find a vital spot,” grunted Ray, “or else 
the ship is insulated as we are. But we should be able 
to fuse away some of the outer covering.” 

He continued the exploring as a party of helmeted 
Callistonians dropped from a hatch to the upper surface 
of the Meteor. Their clumsy metal shoes produced a 
noisy tattoo as they moved about with a heavy piece of 
machinery which they set up amidships of the top sur- 
face of the hull. 

“They are about to drill through,” groaned Gary. 

“Don’t worry,” said Ray ; “we’ll stop that.” 

He started the other transmitter and the vibrations 
which had overcome the attackers on the surface were at 
work above. Still he continued with the searching mo- 
tion of the fusing beam. The sounds above were stilled 
and they soon heard a body fall to the curved surface, 
then another and another. Two of the stricken Callis- 
tonians slid past a window and slithered over the side, to 
fall to their death in the village far underneath. Then 
one of the attracting discs let go and the “Meteor” 
dropped to an almost perpendicular position, throwing 
the occupants into a heap against the front partition. 

“Got one of their generators !” exulted Ray, crawling 
back to his beam controls. “Now for the other.” 

“Yes, and all those birds that were on top are gone,” 
gloated Eddie. 

But the weaving beam failed to produce results and . 
Ray finally concentrated it on a protuberance of the im- 
mense vessel to which they were attached. There was 
an almost immediate effect, a small opening fusing 
through the metal and quickly spreading until a large 
section of the protuberance had melted and dripped into 
the depths beneath. There came a quick jerk and 
the moon’s surface receded rapidly as the pilot of the 
enemy vessel attempted a retreat, not thinking to cast off 
the barnacle that was causing the damage. And the 
unwieldy sphere was speedy, for they were soon at a 
tremendous distance from the previous position. A 
gaping hole now appeared where the protuberance had 
existed and the occupants of the “Meteor” knew that the 
air was escaping from the monstrous vessel above. 

Then there was another jerk and the motion of the 
larger vessel changed to a wobbly, reeling progression 
that betokened disaster. Apparently its crew had been 
suffocated and the machinery was out of control. The 
“Meteor” was doomed to go hurtling through space, an 
unwilling dangler from the unpiloted vagabond of space ! 

Ray tried a terrific rocket blast without effect. The 
energy that had trapped them was too powerful to be 
thus overcome. Then he experimented with various keys 
and the direction levers until, with a continuous blast 
from a single tube, he had swung the “Meteor” about 
until it lay alongside the spherical hull of the larger ship 


and he could obtain a view of the supports and feeders of 
the attracting disc. The fusing beam was then concen- 
trated on the cable fastenings and in a moment they were 
free, the “Meteor” roaring away from the wandering 
sphere under the impulses from the single rocket. 

“That’s that,” said Ray, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow. “I think we had better start for home now 
before something else happens.” 

“You said something,” agreed Eddie enthusiastically. 
Lola trilled her happiness when their intentions were 
made known to her. And Gary was far from sorry. 

The “Meteor” Plans a Return 

W ITH the shadowed side of the moon behind 
them and the shining greenish orb that was the 
earth ahead, Gary conversed seriously with 
Ray, who was at the controls. 

“I fear this presages a fearful conflict,” he said. “The 
radio of the Callistonians has probably advised their 
home body of the happenings of the past few hours. 
Should we not have destroyed their lunar headquarters?” 

“Probably. But I hated to do it in cold blood. Besides, 
we can always return in a few hours and I had rather 
have authority from the government to proceed before 
engaging in such wholesale slaughter. When we have 
presented our evidence and have told our story, there 
must be a conference of the nations. Immediate steps 
must be taken to prepare adequate defense. Possibly an 
expedition should be sent to Callisto to fight the war 
there, as we suggested to Lola.” 

“It would save our earth much damage and suffering 
if we are able to prepare in time. But, with the procras- 
tination and dallying usually indulged in when interna- 
tional questions are under dispute, I have little hopes of 
speedy results being obtained. Do you think our story 
will be taken seriously?” 

“They must believe us. We have supplemented the 
evidence of the radio messages with an elaborate series 
of photographs. These should prove conclusive.” 

Gary frowned dubiously. “But the war itself,” he 
said, “will be an extremely formidable undertaking. 
How do you think it would be handled most advan- 
tageously?” 

“My proposal will be to construct a fleet of ships simi- 
lar to the ‘Meteor,’ but of considerably larger size and 
equipped with more powerful weapons of offense. Our 
fusing ray was of insufficient potency, but it will be a 
simple matter to construct similar apparatus of many 
times the strength of ours. I will recommend that no 
less than a hundred of these vessels be built, some in our 
own country and some in the workshops of France, 
Germany, England and the other nations. By dividing 
the job in this manner it should be possible to have all 
available in six months or so, provided work can be 
started at once. With such a fleet properly manned, a 
very short period of training will suffice and, if the 
enemy have not anticipated us, the armada can set out 
for Callisto, stopping en route to destroy the lunar base 
of operations.” 

“Sounds reasonable, Ray. I have an idea also that 
we may be able to decode the Callistonian radio rnes- 
sages with the help of Lola. With that brain of hers she 
should be able to pick up our language very quickly, and 
even if she is not familiar with their dot-and-dash code 
she will be able to teach her own language to some of 
{Continued on page 1045) 
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^ Hermopheles Jones 
was working at a low- 
powered microscop e 
with frog eggs. One at 
a time he focussed on 
them till he secured a 
perfect view, and then 
with a very delicate 
needle he scratched the 
thin enclosing mem- 
brane 


jA S a result of being rather intoxicated, John Reis- 
wick left the elevator at the twentieth instead 

j % of the thirtieth floor of the new Astor House. 
2^ ^ Immaculately dressed, drunk enough to be 
rather dignified, and at the same time, sober 
enough to keep quiet, he had started to attend a banquet, 
given in honor of the football team of Columbia Uni- 
versity of the year 1937. This affair was being held just 
ten floors above the one in which the American Philo- 
sophical Society was holding its annual meeting. 

Reiswick looked as much like a member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society as like an old football star 
of Columbia. Consequently, when he left the elevator at 
the twentieth floor instead of the one ten stories above, 
obsequious W'aiters ushered him into the banquet hall, 
>vhere he spent an hour 
of dreary eating in the 
company of two hundred 
real members of the So- 
ciety. No one was certain 
of his identity, and so it 
was thought best not to 
take a chance of offending 
a distinguished guest, who 
was for the time being, 
apparently lost in deep 
thought. For this reason 
he had been placed in an 
advantageous position near 
the speaker’s table. As 
much as his condition 
would permit, he gave se- 
rious attention to the pro- 
gramme, though the first 
few papers read made him 
wonder when the hip-hip- 
hurrah and the usual jolli- 
fication would begin. 

He really did not 
understand much of what was said and it was not till 
the last speaker was introduced that he heard anything 
of interest. This member of the Society was a sociologist 
of note and the theme of his address was the gradual 
lowering of the birthrate in America. For some un- 
known reason the women of America were becoming 
sterile. Birth control, companionate marriage, feminine 
independence, the high cost of living, the diminution in 
the size of the average home, could be considered as play- 
ing some part in this lowered birthrate. It was believed, 
however, that none of these factors really reached the root 
of the trouble, and that unless the real reason was found 
for the rapid drop in the number of births and steps 
taken to correct it, the American people would soon fall 
from its commanding place as a leader of nations. 

“There are not enough babies being born,” the speaker 
said emphatically. “In fact,” and here he tried to 
alleviate the seriousness of the situation by speaking in a 
lighter vein, “in fact, unless something is done soon, it 
may easily be that twenty years from now there will no 
longer be a football team at Columbia University.” 

John Reiswick had a one-track mind. That was 
what made him such a football star in the old days and 
the same trait had enabled him to become many times a 
millionaire in the ten years following his graduation. 
During these years, his great love had been the football 
team of Columbia and its supremacy over all other teams. 
He spent money as an alumnus as freely as he had spent 


his muscles prior to graduation. He worked at making 
money but he spent all his spare time increasing the 
glory of Columbia. Naturally, the part of the speech that 
seemed to impress him the most was that statement; 
“Twenty years from now there will no longer be a foot- 
ball team at Columbia University.” 

He remained quiet till the end of the programme, and 
then made a beeline for the sociologist. He simply asked 
for one thing — ^the man’s card. In his alcoholic state, 
he could not do any logical thinking, but he did know 
that this man had made a statement that required in- 
vestigation, and he also knew that the next morning he 
would have a clear head. With the card in his pocket, he 
left the banquet hall, as dignified and as drunk as when 
he entered it, but in that head of his was the one idea. 

The morning came and 
with it sobriety. A shower 
bath and hot coffee put 
him in excellent shape for 
a day’s work. His valet, 
who had, as usual, gone 
through his pockets, re- 
spectfully called his atten- 
tion to a visiting card the 
rich man had brought home 
with him. At once Reis- 
wick recalled the entire af- 
fair, and with the direct- 
ness that had made him a 
rich man, he ’phoned to 
the office that he would not 
be there till late, and 
started out on his search 
for the speaker who had 
made such a disturbing 
statement. 

Dr. Stanfield was an- 
noyed at being roused 
from a sound sleep by a 
total stranger. He refused to see the man. This attitude 
did not last long. The stranger was insistent — the 
stranger was worse than that — he had stated bluntly that 
he was simply going to stay there till he saw the Doctor 
and that no one was going to make him leave. Realizing, 
under the circumstances, that it would be better to get rid 
of him by seeing him. Dr. Stanfield sighed and wearily 
dressed to go down stairs. Once down there, and finding 
who the visitor was, he thawed considerably. He even 
told Reiswick that he was glad to see him and asked him 
to breakfast. Reiswick accepted the invitation and lost 
no time in giving the reason for the early visit. 

“What I want to know is simply this. You said last 
night that in twenty years there would be no more foot?- 
ball at Columbia. Why?” 

HE Professor frowned. 

“That was rather a wild statement of mine. What 
I wanted to do was to impress upon the Philosophical 
Society the danger of the rapidly falling birthrate. 
There are thousands of women in the United States today 
who are sterile, and, apparently, no scientist has so far 
been able to discover the reason. Most of these women 
want children and cannot have them. So serious is the 
situation that the lawyers of the country have at least 
been talking about the wisdom of passing a national 
divorce act which would allow an easy separation in such 
cases of sterility. You see this lowered birthrate 


TT/^HERE is the ever-increasing me- 
chanical treatment of family life 
going to lead ns? The voluntary decrease 
in the birthrate, the standardization of life, 
the trend of modern foods — all must inev- 
itably have a definite effect on the human 
being. It seems to us that this story must 
be of especial interest to women, though it 
will give men plenty to think about, too. 
Dr. Keller knows whereof he speaks and 
he builds his possibilities on sound scien- 
tific observation. Whether you agree or not, 
you must admit “A Twentieth Century 
Homonculus” is an excellent story. 
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threatens the t^ery fabric of our national life. Our 
social security is based on the continuance of the family. 
Our wealth has to descend from father to son. The men 
of wealth feel that they have failed in life if they have 
no son to inherit their estate. If the lowering of the 
birthrate continues for another twenty-five years as it 
has for the last five, the situation will become serious. 
In fact it is almost serious now. If this is true, you can 
figure for yourself where the University will get its foot- 
ball stars in another twenty years. As I understand it, 
many of the stars are from the families of the rich. It 
seems that these are the families that are being largely 
affected. The very poor seem to be having some chil- 
dren, but even they are not as prolific as they were, and, 
of course, their children do not, as a rule, go to our 
colleges and universities. 

Reiswick shook his head rather mournfully as he 
murmured : 

“No more football.- Something must be done.” 

“No doubt something will be done. Some one will 
find the reason and with the discovery will come the cure. 
Are you a married man? No? Then you are in a se- 
rious condition. If you do marry, you are simply playing 
with fate. You will probably die without ever having a 
child you can call your own.” 

“You don’t really mean that?” 

“I really do. You have been so occupied with foot- 
ball and business that you do not realize the concern with 
which the New York upper set is looking at this matter. 
I have personally interviewed over one hundred phy- 
sicians who take care of the best people in this city, and 
they tell me that a large part of their worry is the sterility 
of their patients. So far they have been unable to do 
anything. Their patients seem to be in perfect health 
but there are no children.” 

“But there must be some way of solving this difficulty. 
We have to have men to keep up football at Columbia. 
And, now that I think of it, I ought to have a child. I 
am a rich man, and I should have a family.” 

“I agree with you, but if you marry, the odds are 
against you. That was what I was talking about last 
night, and as far as I can see the matter is growing 
worse all the time.” 

“I shall have to think this over,” said Reiswick, finally, 
as he drank the last of his coffee. “Send me a bill for 
this consultation and I will see that you get a check at 
once. I am going to see you again. This is very inter- 
esting to me, and I am going to see what can be done 
about it. It may sound conceited, but up to this time I 
have never failed to get a thing I started for. And I 
feel that I am going to get this.” 

As soon as Reiswick reached his private office he sent 
for his secretary. 

“Bill, sit down. I want to talk to you. How many 
young men in the office ?” 

“Exactly one hundred and fifty-seven.” 

“How many are married ?” 

“As far as I know about fifty per cent.” 

“How many of them have had children this last year?” 

“Just one.” 

“You don’t mean just one?” 

“That is all. And that is rather a peculiar case. 
Young Smithson in the shipping department. You re- 
member that you sent him to Burmah about two years 
ago ? He married out there and, while he swears the little 
lady is a pure Aryan, she seems a little dark, though she 
certainly is pretty. I have seen her once or twice when 


she called at the office for her husband. They live over 
in Brooklyn and they have a baby three months old. 
You were busy coaching the team when the child was 
born and so, when the boys made up a present for them, 
I just put in fifty dollars for you and I never did think 
of telling you. It surely was of no importance.” 

“But it was. Send for Smithson. I want to go right 
out there and see that baby. No time to spend. Tell 
him I will be waiting for him in my auto out at the curb.” 
“How about the letters. Sir?” 

“You sign them for me. This is something far more 
important than the mail. I am up against the biggest 
problem in my life and there is no time to be lost. Do 
you know that I am thirty-three years old? I never 
realized the danger till now. You look after things while 
I am gone. Tell Smithson to hustle. I want to see that 
baby.” 

A FEW minutes later Reiswick and Smithson were in 
the automobile, threading their way to Brooklyn. 
The young shipping clerk was naturally excited. He 
wanted to ask a dozen questions, but realized that the 
best thing to do was to keep quiet till he found out what 
his employer wanted. Finally Reiswick asked : 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you had a baby ?” 

“I did not know that you would be interested.” 

“Not interested? Do you realize that I am more inter- 
ested in babies now than I am in anything else in the 
world ? I do not know when I was so interested in 
anything. How does it feel to be a father?” 

“It really is wonderful,” replied the young man, smil- 
ing. “You see, there are not so many babies in our 
neighborhood, and it has brought us into a lot of social 
prominence. Lots of really fine people have called to see 
the baby and asked us to come and eat a meal with them 
and bring the baby. Several men have offered to buy the 
little one for as much as a hundred thousand, but of 
course we would not sell her for any amount. I think 
that she knows me already, and she is the most fun when 
she is taking her bath. I only have a chance to play with 
her at night and on Sundays. You see we are not rich 
enough to have a nurse and servants and so I help the 
wife a good deal. She does all her own cooking, knows 
how to make a lot of eastern dishes that are really very 
fine and not expensive either. Are you making this trip 
just to see a baby, sir?” 

“Just to see the baby, Smithson, and that is all. I 
wanted to see a real baby and the first one I was able to 
locate whs yours. As you say, babies are scarce. It has 
been a long time since I actually saw a baby. In fact, I 
do not remember when I saw a baby — real close. So I 
wanted to see one.” 

“Well, if you want to see a real baby, you will have a 
chance when you see Susanne. Takes after her mother 
some, but has my eyes and a funny little twisted smile. 
My wife says that she saw that smile when the baby was 
only a few days old, but then you know all mothers are 
foolish over their babies that way, thinking they look 
like the father. At least that is what I have read in the 
old books.” 

In another hour Mr. and Mrs. Smithson, John Reis- 
wick and Susanne were entertaining each other in the 
bathroom. Susanne was having her morning bath — 
rather late — but then Mrs. Smithson said that she always 
slept late. Reiswick just sat there and looked at the little 
girl. Finally, the rich man took a deep breath as he said : 
“So, that is a baby?” 
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“I’ll say it is,” answered the proud father. 

“She is my child,” said the beautiful dark woman, in a 
very proud voice. “In my language I call her ‘A Flower 
from God !’ ” She took the baby out of the water, 
Reiswick held out his arms. 

“Please let me hold her for a minute.” 

And there the little one lay, looking up with wondering 
eyes at the big man playing with the golden football that 
hung from his watch chain. What passed between the 
baby and the old football star was hard to say, but no 
doubt it was a very important idea. 

The rich man and the young shipping clerk rode back 
to the office in silence. As they left the automobile Reis- 
wick said; 

“I am going to double your salary. I want you to be 
able to take good care of your wife and baby. If she 
ever is sick, send for the best specialist and I will pay 
the bill. You are a fortunate man to have a child.” 

All that afternoon Reiswick sat thinking, in his private 
office. He refused to see anyone or to answer the tele- 
phone. At five he called up Dr. Stanfield and asked him 
to take supper with him. The Doctor refused and pled a 
previous engagement. He was sharply told to break it, 
that there was a thousand dollar fee if he would give 
Reiswick the evening. As a result, the two men dined in 
the millionaire’s apartment. 

“What I want is this,” said Reiswick, “and I am not 
going to beat around the bush. I want to be a father.” 

“Why not get married?” 

“You told me this morning that if I did the odds were 
against me. So why marry? I want at least an even 
break in any game I play.” 

“Well, you could try it.” 

“Too much gamble. I must be reasonably sure. There 
is no time to spare. I want a child just as soon as I can 
get one. I actually saw a baby this morning.” 

“Why not marry and adopt that child ?” 

“I am not rich enough. The parents would not sell it. 
They love it too much. It is interesting. The mother is 
from Burmah and does all her own cooking and house- 
work. I actually held their little girl baby in my lap.” 

“Give me their address. I am investigating all inter- 
esting babies for the Rockefeller Foundation. We feel, 
if we can find out how some parents live and have chil-' 
dren, that we may find the reason for other married men 
and women not having children.” 

“Go ahead. Here is his name and address. But such 
investigations take too long to please me. I want a baby 
at once and it would not be fair to a lady to marry 
her. I have to be sure.” 

“In other words you want to be a father.” 

“Yes.” 

“The important thing for you is not to have a wife but 
to have a child.” 

“That is it.” 

“You should have lived a few hundred years earlier. 
At that time ladies were not looked upon with much 
favor. Lots of scientists felt that the human race would 
be much finer in every way if there was only one gender, 
the masculine one. During that time there was a Doctor 
called Paracelsus. Some thought that he was a quack and 
then others were sure that he was a very wise man. If 
he were living today he might be able to help you, as he 
claimed, in one of his books, that he was able to make 
human beings without the help of the female sex. He 
called these interesting children by the interesting name 
of homunculis, and they were all men and all very bril- 


liant mentally. I happened to think of it and brought 
the book with me.” 

“Stop your nonsense. The thing is impossible.” 

“It would seem so. Let me read you the exact descrip- 
tion which he has left to us. Here are his directions to 
anyone who wants to follow them,” and for fifteen min- 
utes he read to Reiswick out of a very old, leather-bound 
book. Then he closed the book. 

“He claimed that he made many of these little wise 
men and sold them to the nobility of Europe for Court 
advisors.” 

Reiswick scratched his head. 

“I am not very well educated,” he finally said. “I took 
the football course the four years I was at Columbia, but 
frankly, the thing seems impossible to me.” 

“It does to me, too,” admitted Dr. Stanfield, “but there 
is this to say about it. Here is an exact description of an 
experiment in biology. We look upon it as an impossi- 
bility but we have to admit that no one has ever dupli- 
cated that experiment in this scientific age and actually 
found out for themselves that it will not work. However 
there is a man out in Chicago who is doing some inter- 
esting things with frog’s eggs. He takes the eggs and 
irritates them with a needle or with acid and every now 
and then one of them matures without being fertilized. 
This man is a recluse but he has done a great deal of 
work in parthenogenesis. I met him once and did not 
know whether he was insane or just queer. Perhaps you 
might induce him to do some work for you along the lines 
of Paracelsus.” 

“Give me his name and address,” said Reiswick, rather 
grimly. “If money and science can give me a baby, I 
am going to be a father. You collect your fee from my 
private * secretary. I am off to Chicago on the next 
train. If I go on the Pennsylvania I can fly from Cleve- 
land to Chicago and save some time. I would like to 
talk more with you about this, but I am growing older 
every minute and have no time to spare.” 

In a most unceremonious manner he rushed out of the 
dining room and shouted orders to his valet. Before 
Dr. Stanfield realized what had happened, he heard the 
front door of the apartment slam. 

OHN REISWICK was on his way to Chicago. 
Hermopheles Jones was working at a low powered 
microscope with frog eggs. One at a time he focussed 
on them till he secured a perfect view and then with a 
very delicate needle he scratched the thin enclosing mem- 
brane. Now and then he broke an egg, others he scratched 
poorly. When he made a perfect mark, he smiled. He 
had decided to scratch fifteen hundred more eggs. If 
ten of them survived the injury and started to grow he 
would be satisfied ; if two kept on growing he would be 
delighted. 

Meantime his wife was working as a seamstress to sup- 
port the family, including her husband and two aged 
parents. So far, there had been no children, and the 
learned biologist had been too much interested in frogs’ 
eggs to appreciate this fact. He certainly did not worry 
over it. 

He may have heard Reiswick speak to him, but he gave 
no sign of it. It is possible that he felt a strong hand 
on his shoulders, but he kept on working with the eggs. 
Suddenly, he felt himself lifted off the stool and forcibly 
dumped down in a chair. Standing in front of him a 
great man demanded if he was Hermopheles Jones.” 

The biologist glared at his visitor, as he replied : 
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“Yes, and you spoiled a perfectly good egg.” 

“Don’t worry about that. I will buy you another one. 
I came all the way from New York to see you and I 
have no time to waste. I want to be a father. I want a 
baby.” 

“You let me go back to work. Are you insane? I 
don’t have any babies. Go to an orphan asylum.” 

“Dr. Stanfield of New Y'ork told me that you knew 
more about eggs than any living man. Do you know 
about Paracelsus ? Could you repeat his experiment and 
find out whether he was telling the truth or not ?” 

The scientist beamed his joy. Rushing over to the 
door he locked it and then returned to his visitor. 

“Some think I am insane,” he confided, “and if they 
knew what I really think they would be sure of it. Para- 
celsus! Do I know him? Why, man, that old scientist 
is my God. I think that he was one of the most wonder- 
ful biologists that ever lived. I have read and reread 
his work and the only thing that has kept me from re- 
peating all of his experiments has been a serious lack 
of funds. Think how marvelous it would be ! Life 
without the female sex ! 1 I have an idea that it would 
make a perfect world! Others can say that Paracelsus 
was a charlatan if they want to, but L really believe that 
he was able to do all that he claimed to be able to do. 
Now I have done a lot of work with eggs; I probably 
have done more with frogs’ eggs than any living man, 
but I am too poor to work along the lines of that great 
Swiss.” 

“I have the money,” said Reiswick, simply. “How 
much do you want ?” 

So then and there they talked the matter over. 

Money can accomplish wonders. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that Hermopheles Jones was torn from 
his Chicago retreat. His family were amply provided 
for in every way for a three-year period. For the first 
time in his scientific life, the biologist was able to buy 
everything that he wanted to make a really accurate study 
of the primary source of life — from the masculine view- 
point. 

A small island in an isolated part of the Pacific Ocean 
was bought at a fabulous price from the French Gov- 
ernment. On this island a small, but wonderfully com- 
plete, town was built overnight out of houses brought 
from San Francisco in sections. A colony of thirty 
persons, comprising every possible form of brains and 
labor required for such an undertaking, was transported 
from the States. In all of these preparations, John 
Reiswick took a leading part, as he was eminently fitted 
to organize and direct any undertaking. In fact, he 
suggested several accessories to the equipment which had 
not entered the minds of any of the other members of the 
research group. One of these was a herd of goats with 
an experienced goat herder. Another was a small 
hospital, fully equipped for all emergencies and especially 
able to care for babies. Two graduate nurses were 
taken along to care for this hospital; also a young 
Doctor to care for the health of the Colony and help 
entertain the nurses. Reiswick wisely said that since the 
final purpose of the expedition was to make him a 
father, it would be well to be fully prepared to care for 
the babies when they arrived. That was the real pur- 
pose of the hospital and of the herd of goats. 

The rich man had so arranged his business that he 
could be absolutely free from any responsibility for at 
least three years. He wanted to have a real vacation. 
At the same time he was so accustomed to the conveni-' 


ences of a modern office, that at the last moment he had 
added to the equipment an extra room fully furnished to 
serve as his office, even to the stenographer, who was to 
be his private secretary. As this idea had entered his 
mind but a few days before the ship sailed from San 
Francisco, he was unable to secure the services of a 
stenographer from his New York office and therefore was 
forced to employ one from the city of the Golden Gate. 
He realized that there would be little business to be 
transacted, but because he wanted to keep his mind occu- 
pied, he determined to follow out an ambition of years 
and write three books, one a history of football, the other 
an account of the four years he had played at Columbia 
and the third a prophecy of what would happen to foot- 
ball in the future, if the continued disuse of muscles and 
the increased use of machinery made men smaller and 
weaker. He had devoted more time to sports in college 
than he had to literary composition, and therefore in his 
selection of a private secretary, he was careful to em- 
ploy a young lady who was fully able in every way to 
assist him in the details of perfect literary work. 

T O say that Ruth Stilson was a modern girl in every 
way would have done her an injustice. She had 
not gone through the world with her eyes shut but she 
had kept her fingers carefully crossed, and devoted her- 
self to the perfecting of herself in her life’s ambition, 
rather than to the following of the bright pathways of the 
ultra-modern youth. All her life she had wanted to 
write a book; as a child, she was always scribbling on 
paper with a pencil ; her study of stenography was a part 
of the preparation she made. In college, she majored in 
English, and her old Professor openly stated that she 
had a better idea of the correct use of the comma than 
any student whom he had ever passed through his 
classes. She was not beautiful but she was brilliant from 
an intellectual standpoint; she was not modern but she 
never used the split infinitive; she did not live the life 
of a flapper, but she adored watching her. In fact she 
had composed a very serious essay entitled, “The Dyna- 
mite of Adolescence.” 

It was this very serious-minded young lady who was 
selected, from over fifty applicants for the position, to 
be John Reiswick’s private secretary. After talking to 
her for a few minutes, the ambitious man felt that she 
was very safe socially, and at the same time would be 
remarkably helpful in the preparation of his manuscripts. 
She silently thrilled over the idea of three years on a 
tropical island, as she felt that the quiet and leisure would 
enable her to rewrite, and this time perfectly, her great 
American novel. 

With his usual flair for organization, Reiswick had 
overlooked no detail of the community life. The ar- 
rangements for feeding the colonists were complete, as 
two Chinese cooks served daily an abundance of every 
form of oriental fruit and vegetables with an occasional 
young kid, fresh fish or tropical fowl. Everyone had a 
definite work to do, and Reiswick had taken no one that 
could not do his work perfectly and at the same time 
harmonize with the other colonists. There was not only 
work but amusement for all. Early in the history of the 
the island a series of sports were arranged and a request 
issued that each person spend at least two hours a day 
in exercise. A six-hole golf course was built, and Reis- 
wick himself taught swimming to all who were not pro- 
ficient in this sport. He felt that the only way for a 
healthy mental life to continue on the island was to keep 
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everyone in the best possible physical condition. This 
was easy with all except Hermopheles Jones and the 
three wild-eyed biologists, whom he had induced to be 
his co-workers in this great life-adventure. These four 
scientists would never have left the workshop had it not 
been for the insistent demands of the great American 
who was spending several million in this biologic effort 
to become a father in the shortest possible time. 

Reiswick had several serious conferences with Jones. 
The biologist, as is the case with many ultra-scientists, 
did not seem to comprehend the real urge behind the 
spending of these millions of dollars. He showed this 
in one of his remarks to Reiswick. 

“I consider the hospital inadequate,” he exploded. 
“In fact, the whole economic machinery is too small. We 
should have conducted this experiment in a great city 
where there would be adequate facilities for the care of 
hundreds and thousands of babies at the same time. If 
this experiment works at all, we are just as likely to 
have fifty thousand babies growing to maturity as we are 
to have one. What should we do with them? What 
good would thirty goats do ? By the time we imported a 
ship-load of milk, those perfect children of my skill 
would die of hunger. Besides our laboratories are not 
large enough, our glassware is inadequate. You should 
have listened to me.” 

“You do not understand my purpose,” replied Reis- 
wick, calmly. “I want to be a father, but I have no 
special yearning to be the father of fifty thousand babies. 
In fact, I feel that if 1 had just one I would be satisfied, 
especially if it was a boy baby. That was one reason 
why I was interested in the statement of Paracelsus. All 
of the babies he made were males. Of course, if we 
made fifteen at the same time and sent them all to Co- 
lumbia at once and formed a Columbia-Reiswick football 
team, it would be a rather fine performance, but I am not 
as enthusiastic about football as I was, so I am not going 
to be disappointed if the baby you make for me is a girl, 
so long as she grows to be as beautiful a woman as my 
mother was. Of course, back of everything, is a desire 
to do something towards preventing the human race 
from going out of existence, but primarily I regard this 
as purely formative experimental work of a very personal 
nature. If you can make one baby, there is no reason 
why you cannot teach the scientists of the world how to 
make babies in every large city, and in that way the race 
will be preserved. Of course we may only be able to 
make males, but perhaps they can get wives — in Burmah. 
So you keep this in mind. I want to be a father, but I 
do not want ymu to overdo it. I’ll stop the whole work 
and discharge you if you start turning out these babies 
like a — ^like a — well, like a swarm of bees.” 

The scientist threw up his hands in hopeless dismay as 
he said: 

“But what am I to do? Suppose we are successful 
and we have a thousand babies in the first experiment? 
Do you want me to kill them — these beautiful results of 
my scientific skill?” 

“My mother used to warn me never to cross a bridge 
before I came to it. So far you have not made even one 
baby. In fact you tell me that you have not even started 
to make a baby. You wait till you actually have a 
thousand babies and then you come to me and we will 
decide what to do. We may pick out ten or twelve of the 
finest ones and concentrate on them.” 

“Then you are not going to let me grow fifty thousand 
if I can?” 


“Certainly not ! Think how it would make me feel to 
be the father of fifty thousand boys and some of them 
girls ! There are not enough names for that many. We 
would have to give them numbers and tattoo them to tell 
them apart. Miss Stillson would have to devote all her 
time to making a card index for them. Why, I should 
have to endow several universities just to ^ucate my 
children, and then — think of this. I am not the richest 
man in the States. There are others with far more 
wealth than I have, and when one of us starts a new 
fad, they all enter into the most active competition. 
Suppose it became known that I was the father of fifty 
thousand children? At once three or four other men 
would never be satisfied till they had a hundred thou- 
sand apiece and the large banking houses like Morgan’s 
might try to have five or ten million. It just would never 
do. There might be an actual overproduction. That is 
why I selected a desert island for this work and pledged 
every one to secrecy. That is why I look over all out- 
going mail. So do not be too rash in your enthusiasm. 
I shall be satisfied if I have just one baby to call me 
‘Papa’ and I am going to love it just as much if it is a 
girl as though it were a boy.” 

When Reiswick returned to the office he repeated as 
much of this conversation as he could remember to his 
secretary. One of his reasons for having an office and a 
private secretary was to enable him to keep an accurate 
diary of the work of the colony. For this reason he made 
Jones dictate a daily statement of his progress. Of 
course the work was so ultra-scientific and the language 
used so pedantic, that no one could have any idea of 
what it meant, except an equally learned biologist, but 
Reiswick wanted a record of the work to stand as a text- 
book for other men in their efforts to keep the human 
race from final dissolution. 

M ore and more Miss Stillson became interested in 
the efforts that the big man was making to become 
a father. She became so enthusiastic that she spent long 
hours going over every detail of his ambition. She even 
cried a little as he told her of the years which had passed 
without his even seeing a baby, and then of the great 
thrill and deep longing that had come over him when he 
held the little child of the Burmese W'oman in his arms. 

“I knew then,” he told her in the direct language that 
he was always in the habit of using, “that wealth makes 
no difference and fame is at best a temporary gesture. 
Ambition can be selfish. I found when I touched that 
little baby, that after all, love is one of the great emotions 
in life. Since my mother died I have had no one to love 
me or to love — and it seemed to me that if I had a child, 
it would make life worth while. That is why I am 
spending three millions of my money and these three 
years of my life here. Many of the colonists think that 
Jones is trying to make gold or a medicine to prolong 
life, but what he is really doing is more valuable than 
gold and makes life really worth the living. I should 
rather be a poor man, like my shipping clerk, and have 
the love of a child, than be worth all of my millions.” 

“As I remember it,” remarked the secretary, “your 
shipping clerk was married and this child of his was a 
natural child, the result of the great love that can exist 
between a man and a woman.” 

“Yes, she was a Burmese woman, but very beautiful. 
They were poor, but devoted to each other. It is peculiar 
how attached people can be when they are in love with 
each other even when they are poor. They had no 
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servants and she did all the cooking in the oriental style. 
He said that he would rather listen to his wife talk and 
his baby coo than live in a fine hotel without them.” 

“Then they were in love ?” 

“That is what they said. I offered to buy the baby 
but — nothing doing! Right then and there I made up 
my mind to have a baby of my own. I wanted to be a 
father.” 

“Do you really believe that if Hermopheles Jones is 
successful and makes a baby for you, after the method 
described by Paracelsus, you will be satisfied ?” 

“I believe so. I guess so. Of course it would be nicer 
to have a baby — well, like my shipping clerk did — ^but 
the best authorities say it is a great gamble nowadays. To 
use their own language, ‘An increasing number of women 
are showing idiopathic sterility.’ If I married, there 
would be no surety of being a father and I could not be 
cruel enough to divorce my wife just because she hap- 
pened to be unfortunate.” 

“But you would appreciate a wife. The more I think 
of it, the more impossible your position seems. Take the 
affair from the viewpoint of the child. That baby is 
entitled to a mother just as much as to a father. What 
are you going to tell the poor little thing when it grows 
up? Now if you had a wife, she could mother the little 
baby, even if it was of this peculiar Paracelsian origin. 
Then when the baby grew up it would have parents in- 
stead of just a father. It would be like other children 
and that would make it happier. Then there is the atti- 
tude of society. You disappear from your friends for 
three years and when you come back you have a little 
baby. How are you going to explain it ? Are you going 
to tell your friends that it is a Paracelsus baby? They 
will think that you are insane. But if you have a wife 
you can simply say, ‘This is our baby’ and your friends 
will say, ‘What a lovely child. She resembles the father 
but she has her mother’s eyes.’ Do you see? There 
would be no need of any awkward explanations.” 

“I never thought of all that,” answered Reiswick. “I 
am a one-track man. All I can think of now is to become 
a father. After I really have a baby, I suppose these 
other matters will come to my attention and then I will 
deal with them as the necessity arises.” 

For some months he worked very hard on his three 
books on football. As a result he saw a good deal more 
of Ruth Stillson than he did of any of the rest of the 
colonists; in fact he saw more of her than he had seen 
of any woman during his entire life— except his mother. 
His secretary’s intelligence made him envy her; her 
interest in his desires to become a father pleased him and 
her ability to turn his dictation into beautiful English 
made him determine that under no circumstances would 
he ever permit her to work for any other man. In other 
words, he fell in love with her and did not realize it. 
That is, he did not know it till one day she was in swim- 
ming and was stung by an electric ray fish. She suffered 
so she became unconscious and Reiswick had to bring 
her ashore, where the Doctor worked for some time to 
resuscitate her. During those anxious moments John 
Reiswick understood what it would be to be deprived of 
her companionship for a lifetime instead of a few 
minutes of unconsciousness. He now realized what was 
the matter with him. 

The following Sunday they were married by the 
Episcopalian clergyman who had been brought along to 
look after the spiritual needs of the little colony. With- 
out doubt this marriage was one of the most noted events 
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occurring on the island. The cook served a wonderful 
dinner, the ladies of the colony did their best to furnish 
adequate floral decorations and combined all their ward- 
robes to make the bride’s wedding dress. Even the four 
biologists were forced to take a full day’s vacation. 

After that came three glorious months of tropical 
sunshine and lovely night, illumined by the moon and 
stars and melodied by the ceaseless throbbing of the surf 
on the complaining coral strand. The longer John 
Reiswick and his bride lived together, the fonder they 
became of the poetry of life, and the less interested they 
became in football and the great American novel. At 
times Reiswick even lost sight of just why they had come 
to the island. 

Then came the regular semi-annual visit of the private 
steamer. The Captain brought confidential messages 
that made the happy bridegroom go around with a long 
face. There was danger of war being declared between 
the United States and Japan. Of all the rich men of 
America, Reiswick was the only one that wielded a 
powerful influence with the little brown men of the 
Orient. The President urged him to go to Japan and 
stay there till a better understanding could be arrived at 
between the two great powers. It was a request that 
could not be ignored and Reiswick at once saw that the 
only thing he could decently do was to comply with the 
request. He dreaded to tell her, but he felt that it would 
not be wise for her to go with him. War might be de- 
clared at any time and there was the danger of subma- 
rines. To his surprise she was willing to remain on the 
island ; it seemed that she was afraid of being seasick, and 
besides, she felt that it was her duty to stay on the island 
and look after his interests while he was away. She 
considered that there was too great an investment there 
for both of them to go and leave it. She ended her argu- 
ment by saying: 

“Hermopheles Jones seems to feel that he is actually 
making some progress. He is always saying, ‘Time will 
tell,’ and is remarkably optimistic. If he really does pro- 
duce a Paracelsian baby in the next year, all the more 
reason for one of us being here to direct its care. So you 
go, and come back as soon as you can, and take good 
care of yourself, because I love you — and I am just go- 
ing to die if anything happens to you.” 

That was the end of the argument. Reiswick gave a 
multitude of orders, a large amount of supplies was un- 
loaded, and then the steamer slowly disappeared into the 
western seas. Ruth Stillson Reiswick cried. She had 

not known that love could hurt a woman so much. 

« 

S IX months and some weeks passed. Reiswick was a 
go-getter. He had gone to Japan to stop the war- 
talk and promote a kindlier feeling between the two 
nations, and he had finally succeeded. The Japanese 
Emperor had decorated him with the Order of the Rising 
Sun. The medal was a beautiful gold star, encrusted 
with diamonds, and when Reiswick first looked at it, he 
suddenly realized what a wonderful plaything it would 
make for a baby. The word, baby, recalled the island 
and the biological Jones and the lonely bride, Ruth, w'ho 
was so patiently waiting for his return, and, in the mean- 
time, looking so efficiently after his interests. He radioed 
the President of the United States that all was right in 
Japan and that he was leaving to look after his personal 
interests. Then he boarded his steamer and told the 
Captain to put all the steam on and beat it for the island. 
He arrived at the lonely island just at twilight. The 
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Captain urged him to stay aboard ship till the next morn- 
ing, but he refused and ordered a boat to take him ashore. 
Arriving there, he walked rapidly to his home. There 
was no one there ; there was no one in the office. Then he 
saw lights in the hospital building, and went there. A 
group of colonists were seated on the steps. The 
Preacher took Reiswick to one side and told him in grave 
tones that Mrs. Reiswick was sick, but that everything 
was being done for her that was possible. The excited, 
worried man rushed into the hospital, but was told that 
he could not see her ; not now, she was too sick. He asked 
a hundred questions to which no one seemed to be able 
or willing to give him any satisfactory or definite reply. 
At last he walked back to his office and sat down in his 
favorite chair; the chair opposite him was the one his 
wife used to sit in when they were working on his booksr 
He wondered how life would be if she never took any 
more dictation? What had he done to deserve this? 
Why had fate made it necessary for her to die just when 
he had come back to her? 

Then Hermopheles Jones came in. He seemed as 
downcast as Reiswick. At the same time, he said that 
the experiments were going along all right and that they 
were at a point where he might be able to announce suc- 
cess at any time. He said that at times he was dis- 
couraged; it seemed rather hard to follow Paracelsus in 
some of his experiments, the language was ambiguous, 
but at the same time they were making progress. Reis- 
wick heard him as though a spirit were talking across the 
table. Finally Jones said; 

“Have a drink? Will you take one if I fix it?” 

"No. I am through with that sort of thing. Ruth 
does not like it.” 

Then he remembered that he should have said, “Mrs. 
Reiswick.” 

They sat there through the night. Finally the morning 
came, as it does come in the tropics, with a great burst 
of light, like a flower of the dawn, suddenly unfolding 
from the bud. Reiswick heard the sound of laughter, 
confused voices, and wondered if the women were hys- 
terical. Great God! That was it. Ruth was dead and 
they were coming to tell him and it was too much for 
them. They were laughing and crying. She had died 
and he was not there with her at the last moment. It 
was cruel of them to shut him out. A nurse came run- 
ning into the room and in her arms was something in a 
blanket, and the white-gowned woman said; 

“Oh! Mr. Reiswick and Mr. Jones. It’s a girl and 
the finest you ever saw. What do you think of that, 
Mr. Jones? A baby on the island.” 

The rich man was torn between emotions. His wife 
was dead and, in spite of the pessimism of Jones the 
biologist had produced a baby. Through his tears, he 
smiled at the little man and wrung his hand. 

"I congratulate you,” he said. “This will make your 
name immortal. It was your brains and perseverance 
that enabled you to show the world that Paracelsus was 
right.” 

He turned to the nurse. 

“Take good care of this baby. See that it is neglected 
in no way. Start the goat’s milk according to the Doc- 
tor’s orders. As soon as advisable I am going to have 
her baptised, and I am going to call her Ruth after my 
poor wife. You can all understand how I feel about this ; 
the success of the experiment leaves me cold; if it had 
happened before the illness of my wife, I should have 
been the happiest man on earth. Now please leave me. 


I want to spend a few minutes with my dead wife, the 
only woman who has loved me since my mother died.” 

They gathered around him and tried to tell him some- 
thing. He simply shook his head, like a stricken lion, and 
burst through them in his wild rush to the hospital. The 
nurse slowly followed him, carrying the baby. Up the 
steps and into the room that had the odor of chloroform. 
The Doctor blocked the door and the Doctor landed 
outside the hospital on the ground. Then, into the room, 
Reiswick went and fell on his knees by the bed. 

Eternity passed, and then he felt a hand straying 
through his hair. 

“No one should do that but Ruth!” he said and turned 
to reprimand the nurse, but he found that the hand was 
Ruth’s hand as was the wan smile. She was not dead at 
all. Not at all ! ! She had just been sick but she was 
better now. Wonderful. Fine ! Exquisite ! ! Ruth 
was alive and Jones had a baby for them, a little girl 
baby. And He Had Always Wanted A Girl Baby. 

“I am glad you came back,” whispered the wife. 

“I came just in time.” 

“It was the baby pulling you back.” 

“It was God bringing me home to you.” 

“Are you glad, Johnnie, about the baby?” 

“I certainly am. Jones is to be congratulated. It is 
all working out nicely. You are going to get well and 
the baby will have a mother.” 

“It’s our baby.” 

“You bet. That is what we are going to tell her when 
she grows up. No use in her knowing about this Para- 
celsus stuff. How about it though? Shall I tell Jones 
to go ahead and make fifteen or twenty more?” 

“Right now I think that one is enough,” whispered 
Ruth Stillson Reiswick. Her request was a command to 
the rich man. 

He looked up at the nurse who was holding the baby. 

“You let me have that baby and you go and tell Dr. 
Jones I want to see him.” 

In no time the biologist entered the room. Reiswick 
faced him, and in the millionaire’s arms the baby slept. 

“Dr. Jones. You have done fine, and from what I 
have seen of this little baby, whom I am going to legally 
adopt as my daughter, she comes very nearly being a 
real fine child in every way. I congratulate you and I 
will see that you are kept in comfort for the rest of 
your life. If you want to, you can go ahead with your 
studies. It may be that you can arrange with the French 
Government to supply them with a hundred thousand 
babies, but, as far as I am concerned I am ready to stop. 
My wife and I have talked this matter over and she 
thinks that even fifteen babies would be too many. So 
I want you to dismantle the workshop. Everything ia 
it belongs to you. We are going to close this colony and 
as soon as Mrs. Reiswick has recovered from this strange 
illness, we will go back to New York.” 

“You want me to stop?” 

“Yes, as far as I am concerned.” 

“Right when I felt I was on the point of success ?” 

“Yes. I consider that you and I have shown that Para- 
celsus was right. If the work is to be conducted on a 
large scale, it will be in some other place than this 
island.” 

The biologist left the room. Reiswick sat down beside 
the bed and held his wife’s hand. On the other side of 
the bed the nurse sat holding the baby. Mrs. Reiswick 
looked at her husband. 

{Continued on page 1045) 



^ Professor Haskell then removed my body to a small cell . . . and wrapped me in what 
he termed electrical blankets, and by carefully regulating the applied heat brought my body 

back to normal temperature- 
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n^HIS is a unique story indeed. W e have had numerous tales giving the 
possible reactions of a twentieth-c entury person who suddenly finds him~ 
self transplanted by one means or another into the far-distant future. We, 
who are living in this century, being thoroughly acclimatized, see nothing 
humorous, or even ludicrous, in many of our situations. Our new author has 
an excellent sense of values, which, coupled with a good sense of humor, 
makes possible this tale depicting the feelings of a Roman of ancient times 
when he finds himself suddenly in the heart of New York in the twentieth 
century. A good touch of Edgar Allan Poe in the story adds greatly to its 
literary value. 


Author's Note: Under no consideration will 
the author reveal the identity of the person 
Marcus Publius mentioned in this story. 

Our hero is now isolated in comfortable sur- 
roundings and is perfectly satisfied with his 
moderate luxuries, while enjoying complete 
freedom and peace of mind in his seclusion. 
Many readers will not sanction the author’s 
action in effecting Marcus’ escape from the 

B Insane Asylum. It is hoped that the 

reader will appreciate the author’s position after 
reading the following manuscript. This manu- 
script or report was, of course, written in Latin 
and is given unaltered, other than the author’s 
translation, as received from Marcus’ hand. 
May the reader judge for himself as to the 
sanity of our hero. 

W. W. D. 

This following inscription in English was first 
to meet the author’s eyes when the herein men- 
tioned package was opened: 

Kind Sir: 

Because of my belief that you are the one 
man who can and will help me, I have selected 
you from the many visitors that come to this' 
Asylum. I have long awaited your coming, and 
I now hope that my cautious selection will not 
be unavailing. 

Behind the bars of this cell / have been im- 
prisoned the past year. I am without funds or 
friends. I am a stranger within a strange land. 
Pray heed my call, for the thing I ask of you 
is So small in itself. I seek no alms. Neither 
do I ask your help in effecting my escape, for 
/ would have you do no wrong. 

All that I ask is that you take the enclosed 
letter or report and dispatch it to the parties 
designated. First, read it yourself; see the vast 
importance of my communicating with my 
countrymen; then place it in the proper chan- 
nels that it may reach those mentioned. It is a 
little favor I ask; pray do not fail me. I be- 
seech you to make all haste, lest I truly become 
demented like my fellow prisoners in this mad- 
house. 

Marcus Publius. 


The Report 

G reetings O Caesar; Greetings Honorable 
Senate ; Greetings to all Roman Countrymen. 
I am alive ! I, Marcus Publius, have sur- 
vived ! The Great Experiment is a success ! 
Witness my hand as proof, lest someone 
doubt that I am alive. 

I bring great honor to Rome. I have discovered a new 
and strange land. It is called the United States. 

My head is filled with the many wonders I have be- 
held. My heart is overflowing with the desire to en- 
lighten immediately all Rome with this report. But, I 
must begin at the beginning, guiding you through my 
experiences in chronological order, lest my countrymen 
doubt the truth of this letter, for I, myself, have some- 
times doubted if I am really alive and not with the Gods. 

I will date the report, *Nov. a. 696, the present date, 
according to my calculation, although these United 
Statesians term it November, 1928 A.D. 

It will be remembered that on JParilia a. 695 all Rome 
was agog over the embarking of the Cask. I had offered 
myself as a martyr to science, and after a night of feast- 
ing and many toasts, I submitted to the Committee’s 
administering of a sleep-endowing drug. I knew of 
naught until I was revived one year later, Aprilis a. 696, 
by a citizen of this United States, although he contended 
that many years had passed. My rescuer called himself 
Professor Emil Haskell and gave me a detailed account 
of the condition in which I was found. 

The Professor was a very learned man, well versed in 
the science and arts of this land. While on a private 
expedition of deep-sea research, in what he called tropi- 
cal waters, he discovered the Cask floating near his pri- 
vate yacht. Puzzled by the appearance of this “cake of 
ice” in a warm sea, he had the Cask lifted aboard by 
means of the yacht’s boat davits. 

In the hot sun on the dry deck of the yacht, the frosty 
coating on the Cask soon disappeared and brought forth 
in clarity the Latin inscription on the outer casing. Pro- 
fessor was overjoyed with his discovery, when he read: 

“Whosoever findeth this Cask will leave it unopened 
and immediately communicate with the Society of Roman 

• The author translates: J Farilia a. 695 as April 21, 59 B.C. Nov. a. 696 
as November, 5S B.C. 
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Medical Scientists, provided the discovery is made one 
year later than the date, Parilia a. 696. This Cask con- 
tains a living man whose life has been preserved as an 
experiment in science and any premature tampering with 
or opening of this vessel will result in the occupant’s 
death. Persons finding this Cask will keep it covered 
from the sun’s rays, as the occupant is “frozen” in liquid 
oil at an extremely low temperature. Take heed, for this 
Cask is under the seal of Julius Caesar.” 

Accepting the inscription at its face value, Professor 
Haskell immediately returned to his dwelling on River- 
side Drive in the city of New York of this United States. 
During the trip homeward, he planned in detail the task 
of my revival, and it was due to this careful advanced 
thought and to Professor Haskell’s wonderfully trained 
mind, that I am alive today. Had someone of lesser 
mentality made the discovery, I fear that I should not 
have survived to write this report. 

Jealously guarding his secret from all, the Professor 
had the Cask placed in his private laboratory, and after 
gathering the necessary equipment, he proceeded to bring 
me back to life. A week later, after I had fully re- 
covered, he showed me the remains of the Cask and ex- 
plained each step he made in effecting my revival. 

He spoke first of removing the outer covering without 
much difficulty, but was dismayed upon hearing the hiss- 
ing noise as he punctured the second covering until he 
discovered that it was only the releasing of the vacuum 
insulation. He then noticed that the coating of frost 
on the inner copper tank was becoming heavier, and he 
hurriedly effected an opening large enough to admit 
light. Upon looking down, he was startled to see me in 
full view lying within, since he expected to find some 
other inner container. As will be remembered, the pre- 
serving oil in which I was immersed was of a clear straw 
color and came from our deep well at the very low 
temperature; or of 126 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, 
according to the Professor’s scale. These United States- 
ians measured heat and cold in degrees and their freez- 
ing point was 32 degrees above zero. Thus, the Profes- 
sor estimated that our oil was really 158 degrees below 
freezing. He defined the oil as being a mixture of oil 
and about 80 per cent of what he termed carbon dioxide 
gas, with a small portion of helium. 

Professor Haskell claimed to be very well acquainted 
with our low temperature oil of Rome, and he said 
there was another oil-well which produced a similar mix- 
ture in this country at a place he called Jackson County, 
Colorado. The well in this county had been worked for 
commercial use, the oil being heated by pipes of live 
steam, until the substance was of an atmospheric temper- 
ature. I give this information to show that Professor 
Haskell was familiar with our fluid and knew the con- 
ditions under which he was working. 

Unaffected by the shock of seeing my body in plain 
view, the Professor immediately made a larger hole 
in the Cask and drained off the oil. Insulating his 
hands with heavy towels, Professor Haskell then re- 
moved my body to a small cell where he had formerly 
kept a large gorilla for experimental purposes. He then 
wrapped me in what he termed electrical blankets and 
by carefully regulating the applied heat he brought my 
body back to normal temperature. At the right moment, 
he injected into my heart a drug known as adrenalin, 
which started pulsation and restored animation. Thus 
did I again become alive. 

It is needless to slate that, had not this United States 


drug adrenalin been recently discovered and available, 
and had not Professor Haskell been acquainted with its 
use, I should have perished in vain as soon as my body 
had attained normal temperature. The Professor evi- 
dently felt very sure of himself, as he gave no thought 
of having violated the order of the Society of Roman 
Medical Scientists and seemed to care not that he had 
broken the seal of Julius Csesar when he opened the 
Cask. 

The reason for Professor Haskell’s placing me in the 
small cell was soon apparent. Pie wanted to keep me a 
prisoner until he had finished writing a book. Daily 
he would visit me, and after supplying food and water, 
he would question me for hours at a time. I could see 
no wrong in telling him of the wonders of our Rome, 
of our manner of living, and of all the facts concerning 
our great statesmen. In exchange, he taught me his 
native language, called English. He was congenial in 
every respect, but insisted that I remain confined in the 
cell. After a month of this, I noticed him tittering and 
chuckling to himself at times, and I reasoned that he must 
be going mad. He practically confirmed this view one 
day when he boastfully declared that sweet revenge was 
soon to be his. He told me that he had nearly finished 
his book and that it would revolutionize all history and 
make his fellow scientists look ridiculous. I realized 
that I had been liberated from the Cask by a maniac, 
only to be made a captive again. 

D aily I watched for a chance to escape from my 
.cell, but Professor Haskell was as crafty as he was 
learned, and always was careful to remain at a safe 
distance, lest I reach him through the bars. 

The more I talked and listened to him, the more I 
realized that he was on the verge of total insanity. His 
wonderful brain had reached the snapping point, un- 
doubtedly the fruits of mental over-development and his 
neglect of physical exercise. In desperation I racked my 
brain for a plan whereby I could obtain freedom before 
it was too late. 

In order that my countrymen may know the condition 
of my captor’s mind and in justification of my later ac- 
tion to obtain freedom, I shall cite a few examples of 
the idiotic statements Professor Haskell often made and 
would have me believe. 

He would have it that the land and sea were round like 
a ball. I did my best to nullify this mad hallucination, 
repeating to him time and again that we Romans have 
long since known the world to be flat. I even told him of 
those who had been to the top of mountains and had 
proved this flat-theory by viewing the straight line of the 
horizon. But all of this was of no avail as Professor 
Haskell was very set in his views, like all men of science 
who have their own pet theories. 

He even went so far as to say that the land and sea 
moved. The Professor thought that the sun was more 
or less stationary and that it was the Earth that moved — 
everything turning over during the night. This, he 
claimed, caused the sun to appear to rise and set, while 
it was the land that actually moved. I assured him that 
this was not the case, as I had frequently been up all 
night on affairs with ladies, and although the land did 
seem to be a bit unsteady at times, it was nothing but the 
result of drinking too much wine. I further assured him 
that I had often watched shadows of our buildings slowly 
crawl across the promenade of the Forum, thus proving 
that the sun moved. 
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Professor Haskell was at his worst when he would 
have me believe that there was no Great Edge to the Sea. 
He contended that the water of the Sea bent around a 
curve. This seemed to be the most idiotic of all his 
statements, save one, for it is evident to the most un- 
educated person that water is always flat and level. How 
could it be otherwise ? 

According to the Professor, his United States was 
around this bend from Rome. He claimed to know all 
about our land and acted very superior when discussing 
maps and countries. Nevertheless, I noticed that he con- 
tinually questioned me regarding our cities, the construc- 
tion of our buildings and homes, and upon all matters 
concerning our Republic. This was very strange action, 
indeed, for one who was supposed to know as much as 
Professor Haskell pretended. 

The most colossal falsity the Professor would have me 
swallow, was that I am 2013 years old. He estimated that 
our Parilia a. 695 was really what he termed April 21, 59 
(Before his God was discovered). He claimed that the 
present date was 1928 (After his God was discovered). 
Knowing my age was twenty-five upon entry, as I had 
told him that was my age, he figured that I had been 
confined in the Cask some 1988 years. 

I believe that he was trying to beat down my spirit by 
casting reflections upon my intellect. However, I was 
not fooled nor would I allow my brain to become muddled 
with his wild assertions. I could see for myself that I 
had not aged physically, and by clever questioning, I se- 
cured his admission that we were just finishing the 
Winter Season. Thus, as I had embarked last Spring, 
it was easy to deduce that only a year had passed since I 
entered the Cask. I was not to be fooled simply because 
the United States had their own trick calendar, a calen- 
dar based on the time they discovered that there was a 
God. 

I wondered what they would do when the discovered 
that there are many Gods. 

Professor Haskell often admired my physical develop- 
ment. He would stand and watch the knotting and 
bunching of my rippling muscles as I daily disrobed and 
performed the National Roman Calisthenic Drill. While 
I am only physically equal to the average Roman citizen, 
I was far superior to Professor Haskell; he being little 
more in body than a well developed child. I finally con- 
ceived a plan whereby I could use his admiration for my 
strength as a means of escape. 

Striking a boastful pose, I called to him and offered to 
show how easily I could crush the back of a chair in my 
cell. This started a little game in which he furnished 
articles, such as sticks and beams, to test my strength. 
Cunningly I played the game until finally he unthinkingly 
offered the article I long desired. It was a short piece of 
metal rod that he had used to open the Cask. He called 
it a crowbar. 

With assumed difficulty, I bent the bar across my knee 
and, with the right degree of aloofness, tossed it on the 
floor within my cell. Soon after. Professor Haskell left 
the laboratory and gave me the opportunity I had long 
awaited. 

Straightening out the crowbar, I reached through the 
bars of the cell and used it to twist off the little lock that 
held the door. To one who was familiar with the Roman 
lever principles, it required little effort to destroy this 
fastening. 

Gathering my toga about the waist, I crouched by 
the wall near the door and awaited the Professor’s return. 


M y ever burning desire to forge ahead of the natural 
sequence of events and blurt forth in loud acclaim 
the many wonders of this newly discovered land, the 
United States, has been hard to withstand. Roman Citi- 
zens, I can picture you standing in rapt attention before 
the Senate as my humble report is read from the ros- 
trum. Your eagerness to learn of the miracles I have 
beheld is no greater than my desire to enrich your knowl- 
edge. But I feel that I must continue in logical order, 
giving each event as it happened, lest some may mis- 
construe the happenings which I later reveal. However, 
I promise that your wait will not be in vain, when you 
hear of my stroll along New York’s thoroughfares. 

While crouching near the door, I thought over a plan 
of action. It was one whereby I could dispose of the 
Professor in the shortest time possible. I was eager to 
have him out of the way and to be able to set out on my 
own, in quest of new adventures, for I had become weary 
of the sight of the four walls in which I had been held 
captive for over a month. True, there were appliances 
within the laboratory that I wished to learn more about, 
for the Professor had jealously withheld any information 
except that regarding my study of English. But, some- 
how I felt that I must flee the confinement I had endured 
and again breathe pure air with the sky overhead. A 
month’s imprisonment had given me the heart of a 
woman, and I had caught myself in moods of sympathy 
with our galley-slaves. 

At last I heard the approach of footsteps. I tensed 
my muscles in readiness. My chance for freedom had 
arrived. 

True to habit, the Professor opened the door and 
strode a full six paces before he realized I was not within 
the cell. I was upon him in a flash and bowled him over 
with one blow. Quickly placing him in the cell, I 
twisted the crowbar around the door and made a much 
better fastener than the flimsy padlock. Gathering my 
toga about me, I fled through the door from which the 
Professor had just entered. I quickly mounted a 
stairway. 

At the top of this stairs I encountered another door 
that barred the way. It was a strong wooden panel, and 
contained within the edge was a new type of fastener, 
quite unlike the padlock of the cell. A small knob pro- 
truded just below a little metal disc. It offered practically 
no working area for any Roman lever principle that I 
might have employed. I searched in vain for a solution 
to the secret, straining against the panel with my strong 
shoulders. But the door was well made and withstood 
all my efforts. I later learned that the door could have 
been easily opened with a small notched metal strip that 
fits in the little disc above the handle. It was known as 
a Yale key and I was told that many young United 
Statesians in the Yale school carried these keys. They 
were used for private apartments. 

Returning to the laboratory, I perceived that the Pro- 
fessor had recovered consciousness. Straightway he be- 
gan begging for his release. I admired the Professor’s 
nerve, but turned a deaf ear to his pleas, for I thought 
that he deserved a bit of his own medicine. I also gave 
him to understand that the only thing that had restrained 
me from twisting his neck was the fact that he had found 
the Cask and had restored my life. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve he realized that one should not imprison a Roman 
Citizen. 

I searched the room for some other means of escape 
while Professor Haskell watched me with his hawk-like 
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eyes. Evidently the laboratory had been constructed in 
the cellar of his home, for I noticed that the walls were 
of a stone composition and that two small windows were 
up near the ceiling. They were closed by shutters on 
the outside. While I was making this survey, my atten- 
tion was attracted to the construction overhead. Small 
boards had been used to make the floor above. Although 
the cross beams between were of heavy wood, this board- 
ing above appeared to be of light material. I also 
noted two long white shafts hanging a short distance 
from the ceiling. I later learned that these were heat 
pipes containing steam. They offered an ideal foothold 
in a new plan that quickly came to my mind. 

With the aid of a small box I was able to mount these 
shafts. They felt soft and warm to the touch. In this 
manner I secured a position on my back with my feet 
against the small boarding above. Using my arms to as- 
sist the knee leverage, I was able to exert considerable 
force, and soon I had a few boards kicked loose from 
their fastenings. Then it was comparatively easy to 
push my foot through to the floor above and create an 
opening large enough to admit my body. 

Professor Haskell made one last gesture to detain 
me when he saw that I had met with success and would 
soon be free. This last effort resulted in the finish of his 
brilliant career as it was destined to cost him his life. 
No doubt his act would have taken my life also, had I 
not been well trained in the Roman art of leaping. But 
it was perhaps best that he ended as he did, for I was 
convinced that he was totally insane. 

I suspected nothing when he asked that I hand him his 
unfinished manuscript of history that lay on the table. 
He intimated that he might as well work in the cell until 
some of his servants came and released him. I came 
down from my perch in the ceiling to grant his last 
wish. As I gave him his work he thanked me and gave 
vent to a low sigh. I now see that his sigh was in relief 
over having his manuscript in a safe place, remote from 
the scene of my intended extermination. 

I should have been suspicious when he tendered me 
his purse filled with United States paper money. I well 
know that men of science are not usually susceptible to 
the passion of charity. However, I accepted his donation 
as a form of Roman levy. It seemed natural for him to 
want me to have some funds when starting out alone in 
a strange land. I could not suspect his real motive; 
that of having me appear to be a dead thief, if his diaboli- 
cal scheme had proved successful. 

As I turned to go, Professor Haskell ventured that I 
could extinguish his little electrical stove on which he 
was brewing a bowl of brownish liquid called coffee. He 
seemed to think that the coffee would boil over before 
his servants came to his rescue. Although I was unfa- 
miliar with the mechanism of this electrical device, I 
wanted to make the Professor as comfortable as possible. 
I felt like a young husband ready to go out on a party 
with a purse full of money and freedom in the offing. 
Any little whim the Professor had in mind was proper 
to be granted. 

Seeing that I fumbled with the electrical stove, he ad- 
vised me that the best method of extinguishing it was to 
immerse it in a pail of water. I could pour this from a 
large red container at hand. Eager to serve him, I 
poured out the liquid. It was as clear as spring water, 
but had a pungent odor. I thought this was due to stag- 
nation. Little did I suspect that this liquid was highly 
explosive. It was called gasoline, A sudden desire to 


hurry and quit the place made me toss the stove in the 
open pail from a short distance instead of immersing 
it as the Professor directed. This saved my life. For 
immediately the liquid flared up in a great flame that 
would have consumed me had I been standing over the 
pail. Leaping back, I was just barely able to clear the 
fire. Professor Haskell fell in a swoon when he per- 
ceived that I had escaped his fiery death trap. 

I saw at a glance that I just had time to make my exit 
through the opening above if I hurried. I noticed that 
the fire was growing in volume, as I climbed quickly 
aloft. The spreading flames were igniting the oil that 
had been drained from the Cask. During the past month 
this oil had been left standing in a huge open tub and 
had resumed a normal temperature as all of the carbon 
dioxide had escaped. The heat was terrific as the new 
flames flared up like burning pitch. 

By a superhuman effort, I managed to crawl out of 
the opening and roll over on the floor above, while the 
flames began licking up through the hole. I lay for an 
instant thinking of the Professor’s fate. I would much 
rather have had the pleasure of seeing him fed to the 
lions in our dear old Coliseum. 

After a deep breath or two, I arose and wandered 
through many rooms and passageways. Not a soul was 
in sight and I finally found an outer door that opened 
on a court in the rear of the dwelling. Unnoticed, I 
managed to run across this court. With a quick leap, I 
scaled a high wall that surrounded the estate and dropped 
into a small street. I later learned that this street was 
only an alley. The streets of this United States are 
great wide thoroughfares and even this alley was quite 
wide compared to our streets of Rome. Hurrying along, 
I soon came upon one of these spacious thoroughfares. 
At last I was f ree ! 

F ree at last on the streets of the United States ! Yet 
I saw nothing ! As much as I would like to tell you 
Romans of w'hat I first witnessed; as much as I would 
like to know myself; verily I can remember nothing. 
Looking back on my first few moments of freedom, I 
realize that my mind did not absorb any of the many 
wonders I must have witnessed. When I walked away 
from the inferno that I had started in the Professor’s 
laboratory, I was blind to everything but the path before 
me. I had just tasted the first draught of a newly dis- 
covered wine Freedom ! A month’s imprisonment 

in Professor Haskell’s cell, followed by my sudden 
liberation, had made me experience a new form of in- 
toxication. 

Freedom ! Wine of wines ! Freedom, a drink entirely 
unknown to one who is a Roman Citizen. My blood 
tingled in great ecstacy as I felt the fire of Freedom’s 
nectar ; a nectar such as is sipped only in dreams. Oh, 
men of Rome, I entreat you to try a taste of my new- 
found vintage. Bind yourself as a slave unto a stranger 
for a month only. Mingle and work with the slaves, and 
when the time is up, verily, I prophesy that you will en- 
joy a drink many times worthy of your exile. Our best 
wine, Nassicum, will seem like grape husks compared to 
this new quaff. You will, as never before, appreciate the 
freedom of Roman Citizenship. Have a little drink on 
me! 

I have recalled one thing that came to my notice. The 
street which I had chosen was as smooth as polished 
stone. But I might as well have been strolling on any 
one of our rough, narrow thoroughfares in Rome, for all 
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else I can recall. I could not even remember the same 
street, should I happen on it again. Thus was the condi- 
tion of my mind. 

However, at the next intersection, I was rudely 
awakened from my haziness. Terror filled my heart. 
Yea, terror ! Even if I am a Roman Citizen ! For I was 
confronted with a fiendish monster. To my intimate 
friends, that will sound as if I had become like a woman, 
for it is w'ell known that I fear nothing mortal. My 
bravery upon entering the Cask should prove my courage 
and fearlessness. But I defy any Roman — ^yea, even 
the mighty Julius Caesar himself, as brave as he is 

known to be to have stood in my place and to have 

felt other than afraid. I was alone, a stranger, a new- 
born babe, in a land of seeming terrors and mysteries. 
I was encompassed by the unknown. I was confronted 
with a thing that had the broken unrealities of a phan- 
tasm. Hear me, as I tell of what I saw. 

My eyes were on my pathway. I had nearly reached 
the corner. Suddenly bedlam broke loose. A piercing 
eerie cry rent the air, an uncanny wail of rising cadences. 
It seemed to pour ice into my veins. At the same mo- 
ment, a hundred bells started clanging. The crash of a 
thousand thunders roared about my ears. I looked up to 
see many Citizens scurrying from the streets. Chaos was 
everywhere ! 

Looking down the cross avenue, I beheld an ungodly 
sight. A huge red land-monster was coming to recapture 
me. In great lurching leaps and bounds it came directly 
for me. It was as tall as two men and as long as a small 
ship. Two great ej^es as large as the moon hungrily 
sought me out from the crowd. Men were clinging to 
the sides of the monster, urging it on to greater speed. 
In a glance I saw another similar monster was immediate- 
ly behind the first. Off in the distance others were 
following. 

Turning to flee, I saw that my path was cut off by still 
others approaching from the rear. What chance of free- 
dom, I thought, had one in a land where they send 
shrieking red monsters lumbering after their captives? 
I closed my eyes and awaited the end. My head was held 
erect. My chest thrust forward. I stood like a true 
Roman, unflinchingly awaiting death. 

But my time had not yet come ! 

With a thundering roar that made the very ground 
upon which I stood tremble, the monster swept past me. 
Opening my eyes I was just in time to see the second 
monster pass. I gave vent to a low chuckle of relief. 
For I saw that my fear was groundless. Again I was a 
true Roman who laughs when close death is thought to 
have passed. I saw that what I had thought were huge 
red land-monsters, were only fire-fighting machines used 
in the United States. Their piercing cry and clanging 
bells were only to clear the path. My recapture was not 
wanted. Again I laughed to compose myself, for verily, 
I will admit I was afraid. 

Noting that the machines had stopped a short distance 
down the street, I hurried along to examine them better. 
And what marvels I beheld. They were a sort of chariot 
.... a four- or six-w'heeled chariot. And the most amaz- 
ing part was that they had moved at terrific speed with- 
out the aid of horses. Pails, axes, ladders, bells and 
great sections of fiber pipe adorned the chariots in a 
very decorative manner. Numerous special fittings 
glistened like polished gold. At the forward end was the 
device that propelled the machine in place of horses. It 
was called the Engine. It breathed in loud, puffing snorts. 


It was this noise that I had first thought was thunder. 
This snorting and blowing was cleverly controlled by a 
man in charge. The Engine was used, even when the 
machine was stationary, to blow water through the fiber 
pipes with tremendous force. The other end of the 
pipes was then directed on the fire, the water shooting 
out in great fountains. The two large eyes as big as 
moons were great lanterns. They were used to throw 
out piercing beams of light whenever the chariot traveled 
at night. The entire body of the machine was painted 
a violent red. 

Great was the admiration of the United States Citi- 
zens for their fire-fighting chariots. A vast throng had 
quickly gathered to witness it in operation. A stout 
rope was immediately stretched waist high across the 
street to hold back the surging multitude. A large black- 
covered horseless-chariot brought a squad of ushers to 
the scene. They immediately began their duties of keep- 
ing the crowd behind the rope. These ushers were very 
important individuals, whose sharp, nasal voices bespoke 
of earlier training as auctioneers or fish merchants. I 
know now that they were the city guards, called Cops. 
I had occasion later to know them intimately. 

Suddenly there was a loud explosion across the street. 
Smoke and flames burst from every window of a mag- 
nificent stone castle. I realized that this was Professor 
Haskell’s dwelling and that I was the one who had started 
the fire. I stood in awe, watching the great billows of 
smoke and streaming tongues of flame as they leaped 
skyward. Professor Haskell must have kept other ex- 
plosive liquids in his laboratory, and the fire had taken 
a little time to reach them. However, the flames were 
enveloping the entire building and reminded me of our 
Vesuvius. 

Strange to relate, the men in charge of the fire-fighting 
machines gave no heed to the burning building. Instead 
they directed their streams of water on the adjoining 
houses, which were not burning at all. This seemed a 
very queer way to put out a fire. But I reasoned that 
the men must have had a certain system of procedure, 
and I did not feel called upon to offer any advice. Per- 
haps they also knew the Professor. 

Realizing that the house would be a total loss and that 
everything in it would be consumed, I slowly withdrew 
from the front ranks. I tried to attract as little attention 
as possible for I knew that if I was suspected in the least 
I should be subjected to severe questioning. Even though 
I felt that I could cope with any inquiry that might 
arise — for I have had much training in the art of Roman 
evasion — I perceived that my task would be very diffi- 
cult, as the last shreds of my identity must have been 
obliterated in the fire. Little did I then realize that I 
should later wish that I had stepped forward and made 
myself known. Some evidence might have then been 
saved. But at the time, I gave no thought to this. My 
sole idea was to place as much distance as possible be- 
tween myself and the fire. 

A S I strolled away from the conflagration, I began see- 
- ing so many wonders at once that it is hard for 
me to set them' down in any order of recognition. 

I have said that I was in the United States. This was 
true, but I was also in the largest city of this country — 
New York. I have long since learned, from contact with 
the many natives of this New York, that it is the only city 
of any consequence. However, there are a few other 
cities out in a part of the country known as the Sticks. 
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Hereafter, I will speak of Being in New York, and it will 
be understood that I also mean the United States. 

On my right was a large river named the Hudson. It 
looked like our Tiber River except that the boats did not 
have any sails. While some of the vessels were small 
and similar to our war-barges, there were also others of 
great size. These massive ships carried many passengers 
and were called Ferries and Steamers. I thought these 
must be the biggest ships human hands could construct, 
but I later witnessed a marvelous colossal floating city, 
a huge ship made entirely of metal and as great in size 
as a whole section of Rome. As I said, none of the ships 
had sails. They were all propelled by an Engine similar 
to that of the fire-fighting chariots. In fact, the Engine 
was one of the most wonderful and useful inventions of 
this land. It was used in almost every conceivable man- 
ner whenever energy or power was required. 

I suspect that scores of Roman citizens are already 
doubting my word, for I know that it is hard for one to 
believe that there could be any ships as large as I have 
mentioned. It must be equally as hard for you Romans 
to picture a little metal Engine doing the work of thou- 
sands of horses. But I swear on my honor as a Roman 
citizen that these truths are just as I have pictured them. 
Pray treat my report with an open mind, for even more 
fantastic things are yet to come — Ships that fly. Elec- 
tricity, Radio, Pictures that move and talk. Subways — 
but wait, I must not go ahead of my story. I only hope 
that it will be remembered that I have investigated every 
thing about which I write. I have fully recovered from 
my first fear of the supernatural. I no longer look upon 
fire-fighting apparatus as land-monsters. I am counting 
on the belief of you men of Rome, who saw me placed 
in the Cask, for I am now in bondage again, because the 
citizens of this great New York will not believe that I 
arrived in that manner. These people who have created 
unbelievable wonders are quick to doubt a lesser wonder. 
They call me The Ice Man because I tried to tell them 
that I was frozen in the Cask for a year. The Cops have 
— but, again I am wandering from my report. Oh, if I 
were only the Great Cicero! If I could only tell my 
story in logical order ! But I am only Marcus Publius, 
and you Romans will have to make allowances for my 
lapses. I will try again to stick to my report. 

I was turning away from the river when I beheld the 
next wonder. Suddenly a strange buzzing noise fell upon 
my ears. It was like the whirling drone of a giant bee. 
Looking towards the sky from which the sound came, I 
beheld five huge birds flying in wedge-shaped order. 
Even at their great height I saw that the birds were of a 
strange species, unknown to me. Their peculiar droning 
buzz beat upon my ears like staccato thunder. As I 
looked, they began to .fall. In a series of fluttering, 
spinning spirals they came, until I thought they would be 
dashed on the ground. But even as I watched, they re- 
gained their equilibrium and skillfully glided down to 
skim across the river. I held my breath in wonder as 
they gracefully came to rest on the water’s smooth sur- 
face. I stared in open-mouthed amazement over their 
great bulk and wondered how such gigantic birds could 
have been caught and tamed. Looking closer I beheld a 
sight that nearly swept me off my feet. A citizen was 
actually emerging from the bird’s mouth. I could hardly 
believe my eyes. More citizens came forth — six in all. 
They gleefully waved to passengers on a passing ship. 

At last it finally dawned on me that I was witnessing* 
another strange marvel of this New York. Inventions 
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of the Gods! The huge birds were great man-made 
flying-ships. 

I saw that the flying-ships were shaped very much like 
a bird in full flight. The wings did not fold up, but re- 
mained stiffly outstretched, even after the flight was 
over. A large wind-mill had been placed in the nose of 
the device. Another of those Engines was used to turn 
this w'ind-mill at great speed; the force thus sucked 
the flying-ship through the air. These flying-ships were 
called airplanes. There were no feathers on the devices. 

Turning away I made a vow that I would seek a 
flight in one of these airplanes at the first opportunity. I 
walked along in deep thought, wondering over the pos- 
sibilities of an early return to Rome in an airplane. 
What a greeting I would receive when I glided down 
on the surface of the Tiber. I would be a hero. Nay, 
the hero of all times. With my private airplane I could 
lead great armies on to new victories. With a load of 
stones, I could easily conquer the strongest cities. I 
would be made king! Ladies would flock to me in 
droves ; riches and luxuries would be mine for the ask- 
ing. My poetry would rival Virgil’s. Ha! such is the 
power of thought. Verily, what Roman would not have 
let his mind run astray in the midst of such super- 
geniuses of invention as these New Yorkians? Yea, and 
I am a Roman. 

I continued my walk. On my left hand were large 
castles where one of a select four hundred persons 
lived. There were four hundred such castles like these 
in New York, each housing one of this same select four 
hundred. A short distance away were the towering 
dwellings of the more common people. The common 
people had to live four hundred in one house. These 
buildings were constructed much the same as ours, ex- 
cept that they rose to dizzy heights. High rents also 
prevailed here, as in Rome. 

The streets were filled with long lines of swiftly mov- 
ing chariots or carts. They were luxurious affairs, 
gaudy and brilliant in highly polished colors. The ex- 
pressions on the faces of the occupants bespoke the pride 
of their owners. Again, the Engine was used to propel 
these glorious chariots along the glistening streets. In- 
stead of the outer edges of the wheels being bound in 
hides or leather, as are our chariots, they were covered 
by a smooth-fitting fabric rim. These rims contained 
air under pressure. The fabric was called Rubber and 
was another wonderful discovery of this land. Like 
the Engine, it had been put to many uses, and because 
of its flexibility and water-shedding quality, it was of 
great value as a cloak in the rain. This Rubber could 
be made either soft or hard and was manufactured into 
thousands of different articles for daily use throughout 
the United States. Later on, I found that the Rubber 
was made into little sticks, five to a package. Many 
citizens chewed these little sticks as they strolled along. 
No doubt the idea came from the cow. 

A fter a glance around the horizon, it was perhaps 
natural that I, a Roman, should next be attracted 
by New York’s native females. Yea, and what an 
attraction ! 

My friends in Rome will vouch, that while I have 
delved deeply into scientific matters I have, with all other 
Romans, not neglected the physical. Although I was 
not considered a connoisseur of women, I have had my 
' little moments. For I am a Roman. I dare say that any 
of my fellow countrymen would have been likewise en- 
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thralled should they have witnessed the enchanting crea- 
tures that I beheld. I must control my emotions as I 
write, lest I overdo the thing. 

The main attraction of these New York ladies was 
tl'ieir style of dress. However, their faces were also 
very beautiful to look,uix)n, when one took occasion to 
look. But their costumes were the main enticement. 

Each and every one was clothed in a single short gar- 
ment that fell to a point just above the knees. Just 
above the knees. ... I swear to it ! This garment was 
made of a glossy shimmering fabric and clung to the 
shapely bodies as if the owners had just been immersed 
in the river and were walking along dripping wet and 
slippery. The legs of these fair creatures were clothed 
in a similar fabric but of much thinner texture, that ac- 
tually being possible. It was like looking through wisps 
of wind-blown cobwebs. This shimmering fabric was 
called Silk. It was made in various hues and shades and 
was truly a godsend to womankind, for it was even more 
appealing than the nude. 

I stood still for a moment, my heart filled with rapture 
over seeing such a wonderful parade of treasures. 
'J'hese lovely creatures strolled along apparently ignor- 
ant of the fact that every movement was clearly defined 
by the twitching of the Silk. I thought of the feast this 
sight would be for those friends of mine back in heavily 
swathed Rome. Even dusky Egypt had nothing like 
this ! 

With a chuckle of glee, I thought of you Romans hav- 
ing to be content with watching the damsels meander 
about the Forum in their concealing Pallas and Stolas. 
Ah! but here in New York a slight gust showed me 
visions above the knee. Verily, the dress of the ladies 
was one of the most revealing sights of this great New 
York. 

My past experience with the fair ladies of Rome had 
taught me that beauty of the face did not necessarily 
continue under the Palla. Here in New York there was 
no doubt whatsoever. For a man could really trust his 
vision. 

Thinking that I would enjoy the companionship of 
one of these fair exhibits, I straightw'ay tried to make the 
acquaintance of the next beautiful lady who passed. To 
my surprise, my only reward W'as a baleful glance of 
disdain. By no means discouraged, I approached many 
others, some even more beautiful than the first. But I 
was rebuffed at every turn. While some of the ladies 
did smile and giggle, the net result was anything but 
complimentary to one who had always considered him- 
self a first-rate Roman lover. 

I reasoned that perhaps my mode of dress was dis- 
tasteful to them. It must be remembered that I was 
dressed in our native Roman garb and that I was quite 
different in appearance from the rest of the men in New 
York. Although my toga displayed my strong, manly 
arms to good advantage, it was entirely unlike the male 
attire of this land. The New York male garments were 
of an unusual pattern. However, they were very pleas- 
ing to the eye and made a practical mode of dress for 
those who rushed about in a great hurry. The upper 
part of this costume consisted of a short, tight-fitting 
jacket with long sleeves that entirely concealed the mus- 
cles of the arm, if there were any. The lower portion 
of the garment consisted of two long loose tubes that 
were joined at the waist. They were called pants. These 
pants were ideal for hiding undeveloped legs, as they 
gave no hint whatsoever as to what they concealed. The 


wide effect at the bottom lent a very substantial appear- 
ance to the wearer. I resolved that I would postpone 
my campaign with the ladies until I could procure similar 
raiment for myself. 

For the first time, it struck me as queer that my own 
attire had attracted little or no attention. There I was, 
strolling about the streets of New York clad in my na- 
tive Roman Toga, with my Tunica underneath, but all 
the attention I aroused was a casual glance here and 
there. Had one of the New Yorkers l^n in the same 
position in Rome, he would have been an object of in- 
terest for the multitude. But here in this country, 
where men pay little heed to the dress of their women — 
that is, compared to my interest — what could be expected 
of their notice of a man’s garments? 

ANOTHER peculiar thing I noticed at that time was 
l \ that most of the men were eating smoke. This 
smoke was obtained by sucking on a small fire at the 
outer end of a short white stick which was carried in the 
mouth. I later learned that these white sticks contained 
a peculiar weed known as Tobacco. The sticks were 
called Cigarettes. I have since tried to use one of them 
myself, but the smoke always got in my lungs and 
choked me. 

Evidently the art of eating smoke could be learned in 
time, for every male in sight had a little cloud of smoke 
about his head. Even the females smoked while riding 
in their chariots ! But my own personal opinion was that 
the Cigarette had been over-spoken. As in Rome, many 
things in New York had secured followers by being 
over-spoken. They called it advertising in this country. 

Oh, yes, another thing! All the male citizens wore 
odd-shaped helmets. They looked like small inverted 
bowls and some were folded or creased at the top. I did 
not particularly notice the ladies’ headgear. However 
I distinctly remember that their shoes were pushed up 
in the rear on slender peg-like stilts. This gave an ap- 
pearance of smallness even to large feet. 

Speaking of the ladies again reminds me that the eyes 
of the males were equipped with two small windows 
of transparent glass. The glass was not unlike our 
glass . . . from which we make our small perfume 
flasks . . . excepting that it was so curved as to magnify 
the objects of vision. The little windows, held in place 
by two long hooks that fastened over the ears, turned 
with the head as the eyes were focused from one lady 
to the next. This was the reason the men appeared not 
to be looking at the ladies. Only one glance was re- 
quired to bring the magnified beauty before their eyes. 
Verily, I yearned for a pair of these little windows for 
my own use. Even one or two of the ladies wore the 
device, although these ladies were of the older type. 
Looking for a desirable husband, no doubt. 

I next beheld some of New York’s wonderful build- 
ings. They were of tremendous height and faced close 
to the edge of the street. Nothing will ever stir me as 
did my first sight of these colossal structures. Like 
the sheer walls of a mountain defile they towered to un- 
believable heights. Their topmost points seemed to 
scrape the clouds. Ye Gods, what an awful mess there 
would certainly be if one of them ever toppled over ! 

However, as gigantic as the structures were, they 
lacked the grace and beauty of our Roman buildings. 
There was a marked absence of any columns or arches. 
Their walls were straight and flat, though pierced by 
many hundreds of windows, and the whole unit looked 
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like a vast pile of stone blocks. True, there were some 
of the low buildings that had a few columns in the front, 
and here and there a small arch graced an entranceway. 
But the great majority of them were built on the ugly 
Egyptian style of the obelisk. 

I was glad to see that w'e Romans were very far in ad- 
vance of these New Yorkers in the art and the beauty 
of architecture. 

One or two of the buildings were in the process of 
being built, and I had an opportunity to discover a group 
of marvelous inventions that were in common use in 
this land. Only a few men were at work on the build- 
ings, but I was able to gather much information from the 
large crowd watching the construction. The builders 
were experts at their trade as the structures were com- 
pleted in a very short space of time. However, the 
watchers were also experts and they often argued among 
themselves as to whether the workers were doing the 
job right or not. 

The skeletons of the buildings were made of great 
beams of metal known as Steel. This Steel was a metal 
similar to our iron. In fact iron-ore had been heated 
until all impurities and sulphur had passed off. Then 
the exact amount of carbon and other secret ingredients 
were added to produce the required strength of Steel. 
The Steel was very strong and almost as hard as some 
of our copper. I was later gratified to learn that we 
Romans were also far in advance of these New Yorkers 
in the matter of hardening copper. Oh, there was no 
doubt but what these New Yorkers had some wonderful 
inventions and tricks. But I never lost sight of the fact 
that we Romans had a trick or two ourselves. One or 
two of the natives did not care to hear about this, so I 
refrained from bringing it up during the rest of the con- 
versation on building. 

The great Steel beams were lifted into place on the 
skeleton-work by flexible Steel ropes. These ropes were 
attached to devices such as our pulley-system and the 
pulling was done by another of those Engines. It ap- 
peared that almost everything in New York was made 
of Steel or Rubber and was called a Machine and was 
run with an Engine. 

Great Machines mixed concrete, made with our Roman 
cement, and poured it into wood frames built around the 
steel beams. This method had quite an advantage over 
our method of hand-mixing concrete. 

We should have been greatly assisted in constructing 
our great Aqua Marica if we had had one of those mix- 
ing Machines. 

One other thing these New Yorkers had learned better 
than we Romans ever did, was the art of manufacturing 
glass in great sheets. I was informed that they rolled 
the glass instead of blowing it. These immense glass 
sheets were placed on the front of the building to keep 
the citizens from stealing the various pieces of merchan- 
dise on display. 

All of a sudden I realized that I had not eaten since 
morning. Professor Haskell had given me some food 
during the third hour, but in the excitement of my escape 
and of seeing so many wonderful sights, I had forgotten 
all about eating again. Seeing that is was nearly sun- 
set or at least the eleventh hour, I hunted for a place 
where I could purchase food with the paper money from 
the Professor’s purse. 

My nose soon-directed me to a place from which the 
smell of cooking was issuing with a very noticeable and 
agreeable aroma. 


A LARGE sheet of glass covered the front of this 
eating place and enabled one to whet his appetite 
from watching others eat. Upon entering, I first noticed 
a long row of discs that were mounted on short ped- 
estals. On these discs were perched many citizens and 
it reminded me of my pet monkey. For the citizens all 
sat to eat. 

Unlike us Romans, the New Yorkers have yet to 
learn how much the stomach suffers when one tries to eat 
in a seated position. Some day these people will learn 
that a reclining posture, when one is dining, minimizes 
the strain on the organs. Some day they will learn that 
the throat muscles were intended to force the food into 
the stomach. They will learn of the necessary gland- 
fluids that are to be mixed with the food as it slowly 
passes along the throat. Watching their animals eat 
would tell them that. How these people could stand 
the shock of dropping food and drink directly into their 
stomachs was more than I could under.stand. What, with 
eating while seated and with eating smoke, it was no 
wonder all New Yorkers looked so frail and sickly. 

Approaching a counter that separated the discs or 
stools from the rest of the place, I encountered a very 
beautiful damsel. She wore a fetching blue and white 
costume and must have been the proprietress. She gave 
me a glass of water and a card and with a damp cloth 
she wiped a brown stain from off the polished counter. 
I demanded meat, bread, and drink . . . any wine she 
might have, would do. 

The fair lady gave every indication that she thought I 
was intoxicated. At last my difference of dress was 
noticed. She asked me if I had not been in a “joint.” 
And she wanted to know what kind of a place it was 
where they sent a “guy” home in a sheet. My friendly 
smile put a stop to any further questions and she 
straightway brought forth victuals. Three or four metal 
eating-implements were also served with the food. But 
I chose to spend no time learning the use of these tools, 
for I was very hungry. Besides, nothing will ever be 
invented that would improve on our good old Roman 
style of eating with the fingers. 

All would have gone well had I not forgotten myself 
and tried to recline on the tops of those stools. The 
discs revolved with lightning speed and I fell to the 
floor. This act caused me no little discomfiture and 
gave reason for considerable mirth to those assembled. 
My head had received a good sound thump on the stone 
floor, and I must have staggered a bit when regaining 
my perch. This settled all doubts of my sobriety in the 
minds of my associates. 

In a measure, my seeming intoxication proved fortu- 
nate. For the fair attendant or proprietress became very 
solicitous regarding my feelings. I soon gianed her con- 
sent to an invitation to show me the city. I told her 
that I was a stranger in New York. I then quickly 
showed her my full purse and thereby overcame her 
fears that I had been robbed and was penniless. 

She was overjoyed at seeing my great wealth and 
she said that I could come back for her after an hour 
had passed. However, she was firm on the point that I 
must first purchase suitable New York clothes. She 
told me to procure them in a place around the corner 
on Broadway Street. I was cautioned to remember that 
I could find her in this Restaurant which was on Seventy- 
second Street. She wrote the address down on a piece 

of tissue E Restaurant, 72nd and B’way, and 

signed her name. It was Kate. 
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As I stepped outside of the Restaurant I beheld one 
of the most wonderful sights I had ever seen. Miracle 
of miracles ! Oh, what a sight for one who had only 
been accustomed to the dark streets of Rome at night. 
Here in New York the night-time was brighter than the 
day. Thousands of brightly illuminated globes flooded 
the street with light. Hundreds of these small globes 
were grouped in weird scrolls and designs that spelled 
out letters. Each letter flickered off and on in rapid 
succession. It made me think I had stepped into a 
fairyland. Try to imagine each star in the heavens a 
hundred times brighter! Tint them the colors of the 
rainbow ! Arrange them in patterns like the mosaic 
of our Temple of Venus and Roma! Twinkle them on 
and off! Whirl them around like a thousand comets. 
Then, my Romans, you will have a vague conception of 
what I witnessed on Broadway Street at night in this 
wonderful city of New York. This was called Elec- 
tricity ! 

Electricity! Electricity was that “something” that 
made all of these little globes shine so brightly. Elec- 
tricity was the force that gave these New Yorkers light, 
heat, power, music . . . everything that was wonderful. 
Ah, but what it was and even whence it came, not one 
citizen in all the land could tell. Nor did anyone know ! 
All they knew was that they had it . . . that they could 
put it to work. I know that this will sound very silly 
to all Romans. For we Romans will never rest until 
we have solved every perplexing mystery. But such 
w'as the state of ignorance of the strange people in this 
very strange land. 

1 ENTERED the clothing establishment which Kate 
had told me I would find. It was maintained by an 
Israelite. With both hands he sold me an outfit such as 
I desired. It was called a Nifty Suit. I was also sup- 
plied with the New York type of footgear and under 
garments. I was delightfully surprised with my appear- 
ance in the large mirror that the Israelite had strategi- 
cally placed near his cash box. How I wished that my 
countrymen could have seen me ! 

Kate was also delighted with my costume when I re- 
turned for her at the Restaurant. She spoke of me as 
being, her “Warm Daddy.” Almost everything had some 
sort of heated temperature in this New York. 

Kate further remarked that I looked “swell,” although 
I could not see that my new costume had made me look 
any fatter. I later learned that most of Kate’s language 
was very different from the English I had learned from 
Professor Haskell. The real New York language was 
full of tricks and I soon learned that the Professor had 
out-traded me. Instead of teaching me the native New 
York tongue, in exchange for my information on the 
things of Rome, he had taught me a foreign language. 
However, if I raised my eyebrows, the New Yorkers 
were able to understand me, but I could not comprehend 
one-half of the things they said. 

Other languages have many words with the same 
meaning. But this New York tongue had many meanings 
for the same word. Their word “CAN” was a good ex- 
ample. This word “CAN” could mean : to be able to 
do; a small bucket; to discharge one from his job; an 
automobile; the act of preserving; a men’s retreat; the 
head, as when one was “off his can;” the middle rear, 
as when one was “knocked on his can”; dismissal of 
one’s sweetheart; to rush the purchase of beer; to tor- 
ment a dog; and as an “oil-can” it could mean either 


an oil-container or just as easily one’s brother-in-law. 

Kate also spoke the language of the eyes, and in this 
art she was a fluent speaker. Her eyebrows were little 
penciled lines, but they made up in movement what they 
lacked in hair. 

Kate led me to a commercial chariot called a taxi. 
Riding in it was like skimming through the air while one 
sat on a bed. Our Roman chariots are very poor riding 
compared to these smooth-running taxis. We were 
very fortunate in having selected the one taxi in all 
New York that had the right-of-way privilege over 
everybody else. After pushing aside one or two other 
chariots that would not recognize this authority, we 
arrived at one of the brightest places I have ever seen. It 
was the place where Forty-second Street made a crossing 
on Broadway Street. Kate said that it was the Times 
Square, but I thought that it had beea many times 
divided. 

Kate enjoyed my amazement over the bright lights. 
She stood off at a little distance so that I could look 
my fill. Taking me by the arm, she then led me to an 
even brighter spot — ^the brilliant, dazzling white entrance 
to one of New York’s cathedrals of amusement. 

A soldier of high rank guarded the entranceway of 
this gorgeous cathedral. He wore an elegant uniform 
and must have been of the rank of general. Harken unto 
nie. Noble Romans ; during the night would be an ideal 
time to capture this country, as all of the soldiers are 
placed on guard in these amusement halls. They are so 
placed to hold the citizens in awe, so that each and every 
one will line up and pay the admission toll. 

All of the art and beauty that the New Yorkers had 
omitted from their tall buildings had been lavishly ap- 
plied to the interior of their amusement cathedrals. They 
are on a par with our Roman interiors. Just inside the 
doorway stood two or three soldiers of the ranks. They 
were dressed in uniforms of brilliant hue and they stood 
quite stiff, lest they wrinkle their garments. Stationed 
around the hall were many more of these soldiers. They 
had no lances or spears, but one could readily see from 
the expression on their faces that they would not be con- 
quered without giving strenuous battle. However, as 
they were such small, sickly looking soldiers, I believe 
that I could have conquered a dozen of them at one time. 

Magnificent tapestries covered the high walls. These 
tapestries were made of the silk material and figured 
with golden dragons whose serpentine bodies shimmered 
and gleamed in the many-colored lights. A gorgeous 
carpet covered the entire floor and this, too, was fash- 
ioned with golden dragons which seemed to glare at me 
with fiery eyes as I stepped deep into their soft bodies. 
Huge vases and odd pieces of furniture with dragon’s 
feet stood at intervals along the walls. Great lamps 
that looked like suspended waterfalls hung from the 
domed ceiling. One was swayed with the colossal 
luxury and lavish grandeur of the place and I had a 
feeling of being smothered in gorgeousness. I was in 
a place called the Movies. 

Kate and I were finally led to seats in a dark audi- 
torium. On one wall, facing the seats, was a large pic- 
ture? Why all the fancy trimmings for only a big black- 
in our seats, I wondered why all of the lavish art dis- 
play had been made on the outside of the auditorium? 
Why could they not have put some inside with the pic- 
ture ? Why all the fancy trimmings for only a big black- 
and-white picture ? And then I saw ! I heard ! 

The figures in the painting moved . . . they came to 
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life . . . they talked . . . and it was only a picture! Again 
that breath-taking fright of the supernatural swept over 
me. I swear on my honor as a Roman Citizen that I 
was fully conscious when I witnessed this miracle. Not 
only did the figures in the painting move and talk, but 
the picture grew dim and faded into another new scene. 
Still other scenes appeared, more figures came forth . . . 
until a whole story was unfolded. 

I could not explain this mystery any more than I 
could explain Electricity. It was a form of amusement 
whose origin was a secret. The citizens were allowed to 
look at the picture only while it moved. When the ac- 
tion ceased a curtain was dropped in front of the paint- 
ing. A squadron of musicians was pushed up from 
the cellar to keep people from mounting the stage, lest 
they discover the secret of the moving and talking within 
the painting. 

S OON afterwards a new painting appeared and 
showed citizens playing ball, a game very similar to 
our Roman pastime. The only difference was that the 
New Yorkers played on a diamond plot, instead of on a 
tHangle, and they used twelve players at one time instead 
of our three.* However, three of the players were 
dressed in blue uniforms and seemed to be the best play- 
ers of the lot. For they kept telling the others what to 
do to improve their game. One selfish player in the 
center, who probably owned the ball, made all the rest 
wait until he felt like playing. Naturally, the other play- 
ers did not get very much exercise. 

I noticed that one player carried a stick for hitting 
the ball. But at the time the picture was painted, this 
fellow with the club was a poor selection. He could 
not send the ball to the rest of the players. He even 
knocked the ball over the fence. Finally, in anger, he 
ran all around the plot and quit. The witnesses jeered 
him on to a little hole in the wall. They teased him by 
calling him a “Big Baby.” They also called him “Ruth,” 
a feminine name. 

After the ball-game painting faded out, the lights 
flared up and I had to release Kate from my embrace. 
We left the auditorium. 

Kate proved to be a really wonderful girl. She seemed 
to have caught the spirit of the occasion, for she tried 
to show me everything that she thought I would consider 
unusual or mystifying. I had informed her that I was 
not acquainted with many things in New York which 
were common affairs to anyone else. She had deduced 
this in advance and thought it not unusual as I had re- 
cently arrived from Rome. She said that there were 
many strangers and foreigners in New York. In fact 
she had personally met many of my own countrymen 
who had been in this land for some time and who were 
then in the fruit and, shoe-polishing profession. Kate, 
like the Professor, spoke of knowing all about our city 
of Rome and declared that our citizens were well known 
here in New York. She admitted that they all were in 
need of knowledge. For, most of them were struck 
dumb with the strange sights they had beheld. She 
said that all Romans were called Wops. 

I secured her promise that on the morrow I could 
meet these fellow Romans. Undoubtedly they were 
some of our sailors whom we had given up as lost over 
the Great Edge of the Sea. I cannot blame them for 
not wanting to return to Rome after having discovered 
this wonderful United States and New York City. It 
would be a very attractive port for any sailor. What, 


with these New York ladies parading around the streets 
dressed in their swaddling clothes, together with all of 
the wonder of this strange land, it would have been 
very easy for a Roman sailor to forget that he had a 
wife back home. Especially would it be so, when he 
knew that the wife believed him lost at sea ! 

Stopping in front of a brightly lighted shop, Kate 
asked me if I would like to talk over the telephone and 
listen to a Phonograph and Radio. I assured her that 
such was my fondest desire, for I had visions of our 
entering another darkened auditorium where Kate could 
again snuggle close in my arms. However, the darkened 
retreat was not forthcoming as she instead guided me 
into a brightly lighted shop. 

Inside the shop were many boxes and cabinets. In 
one of these boxes I found the Telephone. It was a 
large cupboard-like box, and contained a small Electrical 
device by which one could converse with another at a 
great distance. Calling in a loud voice was unnecessary, 
for one could plainly hear and speak in a normal tone. 
I distinctly heard a feminine voice ask me for a number, 
but before I could think of one, she selected another 
person’s offering, to perform her trick, and told me to 
retire as she was busy. There was considerable buzzing 
going on in the bell-shaped ear-piece. But this noise 
would no doubt be soon eliminated and one would be 
able to converse over a busy wire without disturbance ; 
if they were quick in selecting a number. Kate informed 
me that the lady’s voice I had heard was many miles away 
and had been carried by Electricity over two small metal 
wires. There .was no way of proving this statement at 
the time, but I will say that I looked behind the cup- 
board and found no one hiding. 

As I came from the Telephone box, Kate showed 
me another much smaller box. It was the Radio. Again 
I heard voices. This time there was a man singing to 
his mother in a sad voice. He cried for her like a calf. 
It was a very good imitation, but the music was very 
poor and uneven. Most of the notes were off key and 
very flat. However, this was to be expected, Kate said, 
as the Radio was a new invention and not fully de- 
veloped at that time. Like the telephone, tlie voice and 
music were carried over the same distance, but with Radio 
there were no wires strung along the way. Kate said 
that the noise or music was hurled through the air by 
Electricity and caught by the Radio in the shop. The 
man who owned the shop said that the Radio was “in 
tune” with the sending equipment. Again, I had to take 
their word for it, but my personal opinion was that the 
things were very much out of tune. 

Kate was a master conjurer and took delight in point- 
ing out a third box in which the music had been caught 
and stored up for future hearing. I know that my fellow 
Romans are thinking that I am a great liar when I tell 
of such seemingly impossible things as these. I assure 
everyone that the actual devices were before me and per- 
formed just as I have stated. However, I am at a loss 
to tell how they w'orked, and I believe that neither Kate 
nor the shop-man could have done much explaining, 
had I been able to question them at any length. 

I, myself, hardly believed in the last mechanical box. 
the Phonograph, but the shopkeeper convinced me be- 
yond all doubt with a fourth box. He called this last 
device a Dictaphone. He requested me to speak a few 
words in the attached tube. He then made a certain 
mystic motion with his hands and, lo . . . I again heard 
my own voice speak from the box and say the word* I 
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had already spoken. Verily, I heard my voice speak the 
very same words over and over again. He told me that 
a thousand years hence my voice would continue repeat- 
ing the words from the box, even though I would be 
long since dead. Ah, my Romans, this was indeed a 
very strange land of very strange people who had very 
strange boxes. The Dictaphone, which captured my 
voice, was the greatest thing of all. I could listen to it 
for hours. 

I would have stayed and better examined this marvel- 
ous Dictaphone, but Kate, in her characteristic New 
York rushing manner, led me outside the shop. She said 
that I had not seen anything compared to what she had 
yet to show me. She .referred to more New York in- 
ventions, for she was then wearing the typical New 
York dress. 

Under her guidance we came upon a large hole in the 
street. It was covered with a hood-like canopy and was 
the entrance to an ingenious subterranean chariot-train 
called the Subway. 

We sped down the brightly illuminated steps of this 
hole until I thought we surely must have reached the 
realm of Hades. At a very low level we came upon a 
great open place. On either side in deep channels, I 
saw swiftly moving trains made up of many wheeled 
chariots. They were much longer than the Taxi and 
traveled at terrific speed. I had thought we were to 
watch their operation, but before I knew what had hap- 
pened, we were thrust inside of one that had quickly 
stopped at our feet. In an instant we were whisked 
away in the darkness. I had become quite fond of Kate 
by this time and trusted her implicitly, but nevertheless 
my heart was riding in my mouth during the entire 
journey underground. 

I FELT a sudden change of atmosphere and Kate told 
me that we were traveling under the bed of a River. 
Under the bed of East River we were boring our path ! 
I could hardly believe it! Great ships were plowing 
their way on the surface of the river above as we rushed 
through the darkness under the water. The roar of the 
train wheels was deafening on the ears, but I liked it, 
for Kate swayed close to my side and gave me reassur- 
ing squeezes on the arm. The inside of the train was 
well lighted and very pleasant, except that most of 
the passengers had been eating garlic and had neglected 
to chew their cloves. 

Leaving the train at a place called Atlantic Station, 
we immediately boarded another. This new train ran 
underground for a while and then emerged to the sur- 
face and thence to a high level built upon Steel stilts. 
The train was no longer called the Subway. It was to be 
known as the Elevated, while it ran on the stilts. I was 
much happier to be nearer to Heaven than to Hades. I 
hoped that the attendant up front would not forget how 
to steer. 

In about one-half hour we had traveled what would 
have been a day’s journey in Rome. Soon we came upon 
the city of Coney Island. Even at that time I could 
hardly believe that I had been set free only that morning. 
I had traveled many miles unto a new city and had seen 
the most marvelous things of my life, and the hour was 
only half-after ten by the New York reckoning. As Kate 
remarked, the evening was young “yet” and “I ain’t 
seen nothin’ yet.” 

Coney Island was a gorgeous dream city that had been 
especially built for the encouragement of young couples 


in love. It proved to be an ideal place for one to become 
intimately acquainted with his fair lady. However 
Kate and I hardly required any stimulant to promote 
our congeniality. For I had long since marveled over 
how quickly we had come to know and understand 
each other’s feelings during the short time we had been 
together. Only a few hours past, we had not known of 
each other’s existence, but our close companionship 
through those short adventure-seeking hours had bound 
us together like friends and lovers of long standing. 
Our unrestrained emotions, bursting forth as we dis- 
covered new adventures at every turn, had opened our 
hearts and torn down the usual barricade of poise one 
generally affects when in company with one of the op- 
posite sex. It was surprising how quickly a stranger 
could meet and become an intimate friend of a New York 
lady. Nevertheless, I found that our Coney Island 
visit added strength to our mutual bond, and we both felt 
as if we had known each other since birth. 

During the hour that we toured the city of Coney 
Island, I saw so many marvelous sights and strange de- 
vices that my head was muddled in a myriad of dancing 
Electric lights amidst hundreds of hot-meat vendors and 
countless squawking advertisers of gambling. 

One thing I will never forget was our many rides on 
breath-taking death-defying devices that were known as 
Coasters. These Coasters were built up on high stilts, 
oh! much higher than the elevated stilts. They were 
also built down deep like the Subway. Their paths 
continually dropped from high pinnacles to deep 
ravines below. It was as if the builders had not 
been able to make up their minds as to what they were 
trying to construct. Subway or Elevated. 

The principle of the Coaster was that each man pas- 
senger had to clutch his woman companion tightly as 
she squealed in fright on the top of each hill. A long 
dark tunnel had been conveniently placed on a nice level 
stretch at the base of the last hill. By the time the tunnel 
was reached the male escort had become well acquainted 
with his fair lady’s outline. It seems needless to report 
that when we found ourselves shot into the tunnel in 
close embrace, we straightway eliminated any further de- 
lay of our inevitable kiss. In fact we made up for any 
time that might have been lost. I want to say right 
here, that, even though Kate’s words usually were only 
short, meaningless ejaculations, I felt that she possessed 
an eloquence of expression, such as I had never attained 
in any of my many-worded speeches in Rome, when she 
concluded each kiss with her, “Oh, Daddy,” 

The Coaster was a wonderful invention ! 

Later, Kate gleefully introduced me to another United 
States or New York wonder-box. It was a device that 
required only an instant to paint one’s likeness. It was 
called the Photograph. It was the most wonderful box 
of all the boxes . . . even more wonderful than the Dic- 
taphone. 

Kate and I were led to a seat in a toy airplane, while 
an attendant made some little movements over his box- 
device. In less time than it takes me to write, he sup- 
plied us with six miniature paintings that were most ex- 
act in detail and likeness. Nowhere have I ever seen such 
marvelous work. Nothing will ever equal the lightning 
speed with which we were painted. All my life I had 
longed for a portrait of myself, but never did I think 
I would become rich or famous enough to have my de- 
sire fulfilled. The six paintings from the wonderful 
Photograph-box I gave to Kate for safe-keeping. Thev 
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were, by far, the greatest iaventions of all this invention- 
blessed land. 

During the return journey to New York we found the 
Subway to be considerably less crowded and we were 
able to ride in seats. I had not noticed that there were 
seats on the first trip. Kate snuggled to my side and 
allowed her head to droop on my shoulder. I reasoned 
that she had at last become tired and sleepy and I had 
visions of our retiring to her abode. But in this I was 
mistaken, for we had no sooner reached Times Square 
Station than she was up on her feet, bubbling over with 
new enthusiasm and lust for adventure. What stamina 
these New York ladies possessed! 

We hailed a passing taxi and entered its passenger 
compartment to settle in the deep luxury of the seats. 
Kate directed the driver to take us out Lenox Avenue 
to One-hundred and Thirty-fifth Street. I had become 
so acclimated to being ridden swiftly hither and yon 
in New York, that the taxi’s high speed no longer thrilled 
me. However, I found a new and better thrill could be 
had in a taxi. It was a marvelous place in which one 
could promote unrestricted love-making with one’s fair 
lady while flying through the main streets of New 
York. The Coaster had taught us to make the most of 
every opportunity. Likewise, most of New York’s 
citizens must have been in the same mood, for I noticed 
that every taxi we passed contained occupants similarly 
entwined. I gleefully thought of how it would appear 
in Rome if all men tried to caress their maidens while 
riding along the Forum in chariots. However, it was 
surprising how quickly one could travel while engaged 
in this artful occupation. Just when things were be- 
coming interesting, we were interrupted by arriving at 
our destination. 

After we alighted, Kate told me that she was taking 
me to a place called a Night Club. It seemed that any 
stranger’s evening in New York was not complete with- 
out a concluding Night Club visit. I was willing to fol- 
low Kate unto the last, last adventure, wherever she 
chose to lead, for the promise in her eyes was such as 
one sees when the trail is near the end. My only fear 
was that the Professor’s fast diminishing purse would 
not stand the strain much longer. 

The Night Club proved to be a very large Restaurant 
in which many citizens and their ladies were having 
little feasts at secluded, independent tables. A squad 
of African musicians furnished weird barbaric notes 
from odd-shaped trumpets and a large drum. The noise 
beat upon the ears with stimulating rhythm and seemed 
to have a hilarious effect upon everyone present. A 
chorus of sparsely dressed Ethiopian females were ex- 
ecuting fantastic dance steps and body wiggles in a little 
open place between the tables. The free spirit of con- 
geniality, together with the intoxicating music, steeled 
everyone to a high pitch. This tempo was undoubtedly 
necessary to assist one in downing the liquid these New 
Yorkers had to drink. The drink w’as called hootch and 
it had to be diluted with a portion of mineral water and 
lemon juice before one dared place it in one’s mouth. 
It was always drunk in a single quaff or gulped down as 
speedily as possible, lest one’s grimaces became perma- 
nent. I think the stuff was made from this unknown 
thing they called Electricity. 

I longed to show these New Yorkers our Roman art 
of sipping drinks; but after drinking my first glass of 
hootch I, too, realized that their method of gulping was 
for the best. 


A S the evening sped along into the last hours of night, 
I felt as if a veil had been lifted from my eyes. The 
lights seemed to have brightened in color, the dancing 
figures seemed to have more animation and less raiment 
on their bodies as they floated across the floor. Everything 
seemed to be toned into a beautiful, harmonious blend, 
and Kate’s ravishing beauty seemed more vivid than ever 
as she openly kissed me across the table. I realized that 
we had had many drinks of hooch, and although I was 
not in any sense drunk, I certainly was pleased with the 
outlook on life in this wonderful New York and the 
United States. However, I decided to control my thirst 
lest I became totally intoxicated and would be unable to 
survive the climax of a most wonderful evening. 

Oh, what a climax it was. When it finally came upon 
us it was nothing like what I had expected. The bright- 
ness of the evening was immediately snuffed out. 
Tragedy crossed the dance floor in the form of a power- 
fully built Ethiopian who made some slurring remark 
to Kate. This was the beginning of the end ! 

Quick as a flash I was upon the slave. He must have 
underestimated my condition, for he was unprepared for 
my onslaught and I quickly and easily lifted him over 
my head and hurled him through the air. He crashed 
with terrific force upon the startled musicians and 
scattered them and their rigging to the four winds. This 
action brought forth screams of terror from all the 
ladies, and chaos reigned throughout the hall. From 
that time on, I was busily engaged in battle. In a short 
space of time I had piled up an amazing heap of humanity 
on the musician’s platform. Verily, I would have con- 
quered all of my enemies, had they not brought into play 
another insidious New York invention, called the Gat, 
or Pistol. Before this new weapon, I went down in de- 
feat. 

These pistols, or gats, were diabolical things of steel. 
They were short, compact little devices that spat forth 
flame and fire and sent lead pellets hurtling through the 
air. Without these weapons, one was helpless. I sank 
to the floor writhing in agony. Three or four pistols 
had used my body as a target. I had a vague recollection 
of some New York ushers or Cops appearing upon the 
scene, but at that point I fell into a swoon. 

Upon awakening, I found myself again a prisoner. 
For a while I was in a hospital but I was later trans- 
ferred to a cell in the New York jail. At first my 
wounds were very painful and I feared that I should 
die before I could again see Kate. However, my strong 
well-kept body soon healed and I was ready to depart. 
But the Cops insisted that I ranain in my cell and there 
I languished for three months. 

While awaiting my release, I had the opportunity 
to observe and study two more marvels of this land. 
They were paper and printing. 

The paper was similar to our Liher. Like our Pugil- 
lares, it was made of wood and was in common use. But 
it was very different from these PugUlares, which were 
only wax-coated slabs of wood. The paper was the re- 
sult of boiling wood until it became a pulp and then 
pressing this mass into thin sheets. It was as enduring 
as our Papyrus from Egypt and after it had dried out 
thoroughly, one could fold or bend the stuff without hav- 
ing it crack or become brittle. 

None of the paper came in rolls, but instead was bound 
in little small leafed booklets. On the paper was the 
other invention called printing. It was a quick way to 
make many copies of the same writing. 
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This printing was accomplished by using large em- 
bossed plates similar to our coins. These plates were 
coated with an ink-fluid and lightly touched on the 
paper with a machine. The resulting impression was 
printing. Long speeches and even paintings were pro- 
duced in this manner. During my stay in the jail I had 
ample opportunity to read many books and news bul- 
letins. 

My association with my fellow prisoners has given 
me a thought that I believe will be helpful to you Romans 
when you demand my immediate release. From listen- 
ing to the conversation of the men about me I learned 
the names of some of the prominent men in this country. 
Knowing that a messenger will be dispatched with all 
haste as soon as this report reaches Rome, I am giving 
the names of the men most spoken of, so that it wdll be 
known to whom the order of release should be addressed : 
Gene Tunney, Cal, Hornsby, Babe, A1 Smith, Lindy, 
Hoover, Jack Dempsey, and Will Rogers. 

After three months in jail I was given a trial. Such 
a trial as it was. It was just a foolish pretense of jus- 
tice, the sole object being to have all concerned establish 
themselves as public speakers of great renown. I was 
not allowed to even make a speech. One blustering citi- 
zen made some highly insulting remarks about my men- 
tality. I took immediate offense and grappled him about 
the throat, but the Cops sprang to his rescue and I was 
forced to listen in silence. Upon his word alone, I was 
sent back to my cell. He called me the “Ice Man” and 
said many other things which I will not repeat, lest Rome 
declare war wdth this country. I was merely the ball 
in a game. I was tossed back and forth from cell to 
court while the lawyers, and some citizens called Alien- 
ists, were enabled to show their skill at the pastime. 


Throughout the trial I made vain efforts to establish 
my identity but was repulsed at every turn. Finally, 
I was judged insane and committed to an asylum. I 
am now in this asylum called B While here im- 

prisoned I have written this report, in the hope that it 
will in some way reach you Romans and that my release 
will be speedily effected. I advise you to send a large 
army with the messenger, for these New Yorkers are 
very obstinate in their views and say that you Romans 
are a “dead” race of people. 

I will bide my time and await the coming of a likely 
looking visitor to whom I must intrust the delivery of 
this report. 

Signed, 

MARCUS PUBLIUS. 

P.S. I have not heard from Kate since the disastrous 
climax in the Night Club. I fear that she was mortally 
wounded for I know that she would have appeared at 
the trial to help prove my sanity. One of my associates 
in the jail thought that she was in the gold-digging 
business. I pray that she is alive and is out digging this 
gold, so that she will soon have enough to purchase my 
release. Otherwise I must wait and hope that this report 
finds its way to my countrymen. 

MARCUS PUBLIUS. 

Author’s Note: Again we remark that some may 
question Marcus Publius’ sanity and our action in se- 
curing his release from the insane Asylum. But, lest 
someone also question the sanity of the author, himself, 
it must be remembered that out of the large sum he re- 
ceived for this work, the reader has helped to defray a 
part when he purchased this magazine. W. W. D. 


The End 




What Do You Know? 

R eaders of Amazing Stories have frequently commented upon the fact that there is more actual knowledge 
to be gained through reading its pages than from many a text-book. Moreover, most of the stories are written 
in a popular vein, making it possible for anyone to grasp important facts. 

The questions which we give below’ are all answered on the pages as listed at the end of the questions. Please 


see if you can answ’er the questions without looking for 
knowledge of science. 


1. Could an airplane use its propeller for traveling 
through interplanetary space? (See page 1003.) 

2. Would a rocket exert greater propulsive force in the 
vacuum of space than in the air? (See page 1004.) 

3. What story is told about Tycho Brahe and the Nova? 
(See page 1034.) 

4. Is that nova now visible? (See page 1034.) 

5. What is the story of the nova seen in Perseus in 
1901? (See page 1034.) 

6. If two suns approached too close, what disastrous 
reaction might occur? (See page 1035.) 

7. Wh^ are some theories of novae? (See page 1036.) 


the answer, and see bow well you check up on your general 


8. What is the characteristic of the motion of multiple 
suns? (See page 1041.) 

9. How could an explosion be identified as due to hydro- 
gen and air mixed? (See page 1051.) 

10. What definite ration of atomic weights can be de- 
duced for hydrogen, copper and gold? (See page 
1051.) 

11. What diseases are attributable to lack of vitamines 
in food? (See page 1058.) 

12. What are the four essential elements of food ex- 
clusive of vitamines? (See page 1060.) 

13. What diseases are propagated by insect carriers? 
(See page 1069.) 

14. What is a great unsolved problem in the archaeology 
of South America? (See page 1070.) 




By L. Taylor Hansen 

Author of "What the Sodium Lines Revealed” and "The Undersea Tube" 


OO much ‘wonderful ‘work has been done by astronomers in recent years 
^ that this story seems particularly timely. The author has undoubtedly 
used good authorities to aid him in his ‘work, for he offers in some sections of 
his manuscript exceedingly interesting treatment of the stars and novce. "The 
Man from Space" is a unique story of interplanetary travel that sho‘Ws a 
good deal of ingenuity, good thinking and good ‘writing. We recommend U 
‘without any hesitation to our readers for their careful consideration. 


“ |g ROM the days of superstition when the sud- 
B J den appearance of a new star portended the 
■ birth of a great man or a terrible destruction 

jL by war and plague, up to the present time 

when these phenomena are studied with tele- 
scope and spectroscope, the brilliant flashing bursts of 
novae continue to interest mankind.” 

Professor Kepling hesitated and glanced suspiciously 
over his class. It was a warm afternoon — langorously 
warm. I yawned and looked at my frat brother, Jim 
Turner. We had been to the same dance the night be- 
fore and I was wondering if he wmuld manage to fight 
off the tendency to go to sleep, as well as I was doing so 
far. To my surprise Jim was leaning forward eagerly, 
drinking in every word. I remembered then that he was 
a sort of “bug” on astronomy, nursing a hopeless wish 
that he had been born a century or two later so that he 
might travel to other worlds. I shrugged my shoulders 
as the cultured voice of the gray-haired professor droned 
on. 

“History has recorded many instances of the appear- 
ance of novas, "but the first one to be studied by a mind 
more scientifically than superstitiously inclined was ob- 
served by Tycho on the evening of November 11, 1572. 
It seems that in going toward his home on that night, the 
celebrated Danish astronomer saw people standing out in 
the streets, staring and pointing at the sky directly over- 
head, where he was astonished to see an unknown star 
of surpassing brilliance. The new star even outshone 
the planet Jupiter. In fact, there was not another star 
in the whole heavens that could be compared to it. 

“He had of course, only imperfect instruments with 
which to study it, but with these he determined as best he 
could its exact location, and faithfully followed its sub- 
sequent changes. It kept on brightening until at last it 
even shone in the daytime. Finally, however, it began to 
fade, turning red as it did so. In March it disappeared 
from the interested astronomer’s searching sight and has 
never been seen since.” 

My eyelids were getting heavy. I jerked them open, 
determined to get the points of the lecture for I knew 


by Jim’s fascinated stare that he would be “raring to go” 
for a good discussion as soon as the bell rang. 

“There have been others of less brilliance,” the well- 
modulated tones droned on, “but the next famous nova 
occurred on the evening of February 22, 1901. , An 
amateur astronomer in Edinburgh was the first man to 
see the new star blazing in the constellation of Perseus. 
He telegraphed the news over the world. Luckily, the 
heavens had been photographed on February 19th and 
the spot where the star now shone, showed no trace in 
the photograph. 

“Within a few hours of its discovery, however, it was 
ablaze — outshining Capella and exceeding first magni- 
tude. But like a terrible conflagration, it burned only a 
few days and then began to die away with a red glow, 
its light diminishing and then flaring up again spasmodi- 
cally every few days, though none of these revivals 
equalled the splendor of the first outburst. Finally it 
died away to ninth magnitude. 

“This time, however, there was a sequel to the story. 
Some six months later photographs showed that this 
star was now surrounded by a spiral nebula which spread 
from it like an expanding wave. Four condensations 
seemed to gather in this fiery ring and revolve about the 
main nucleus of sun, but in time these condensations 
faded from ’sight and the nova became only a faintly 
nebulous star of less than ninth magnitude.” 

1 CAUGHT myself nodding and straightened quickly. 

If only that man could speak more roughly, but the 
combination of late hours and a lulling voice was liable 
to get me yet. . . . 

“The question naturally arises — how do these terrible 
conflagrations come about? In answer, several theories 
have been advanced. The first one proposed was that 
two suns traveling in opposite directions through the 
uncharted realms of space had collided. A direct head-on 
collision would of course be rather rare, though quite 
possible. But novae are not rare spectacles. Every year 
the telescope brings us the tale of more novae, even 
though most of them are at far too great a distance to be 
seen with the naked eye. 
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I checke'd my startled movement with an ef- 
fort, and turned slowly only to gasp with amaze- 
ment. For the thing which glowed just beyond 
the circle of life . . . was one of the most gro- 
tesque features that could be conceived. 


“Let us suppose, however, that some of these suns, in- 
stead of actually colliding with each other, simply pass a 
little too close. Large bodies such as suns are extremely 
dangerous to each other. They have terrible tidal pulls. 


Suppose that each should come close enough for the tidal 
pull of the other to tear open its photospheric envelope. 
The result would be that the incandescent central masses 
would collide like two terrific clashing waves of fire. 
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“A second theory, advanced by Seeliger of Munich, 
Vv'as that a collision between a blazing star or sun and a 
vast dark nebula or swarm of meteors — remnants of 
some destroyed system — would cause such a spectacle as 
a nova presents. This. theory underwent modifications 
from others until it was finally proposed that a dark or 
burnt-out sun, plunging into a swarm of meteors, would 
have its dead surface heated to incandescence, and if the 
sun was of vast size, it would then appear as a new star. 

“A third theory supposed that a huge dark star had 
struck a sun surrounded by planets and that each succes- 
sive rekindling of the blaze was the running down of a 
new unfortunate planet. 

“In a fourth theory, however, the French astronomer 
Janssen discards all collision theories and puts forward 
the idea of an explosion of the sun caused by chemical 
changes within the sun itself. If oxygen exists in the 
sun’s chromosphere, and we know that it does, then 
should the temperature tend to drop to a critical point, 
the combination of oxygen and hydrogen would cause a 
terrific explosion. We know that the temperature of our 
own sun keeps varying from day to day. It makes us 
shudder to think what would happen if our sun should be 
suddenly transformed into such a laboratory.” 

Jim was leaning forward with strained attention. I 
didn’t blame him. Those last words made me glance al- 
most involuntarily at a shaft of sunlight which was 
lazily streaming across the floor. . . . The soft voice 
continued : 

“In any event we can imagine a terrific flash, blinding 
all human sight forever, and then within ten minutes a 
wave of all-enveloping flame. . . 

I glanced back at the lazy yellow shaft of sunlight — 
but this time my eyelids drooped in spite of me as I 
heard the lulling voice droning on from a greater and 
greater distance. Finally I shook off the tendency to 
doze and opened my eyes. The first thing which they 
fell upon was the lazy shaft of sunlight. Somehow it 
looked different. I rubbed my eyes and stared again. 
There was certainly something queer about the color, but 
when I touched Jim’s sleeve, he only shook me off im- 
patiently. I did not have long to puzzle over it, however, 
when the bell rang and Jim fairly leapt over the space 
between us, grabbing my arm and jerking me to my feet. 

“What a lecture! But what do you think caused the 
nebulous ring and the condensations ?” 

“Don’t know,” I murmured as we pressed out past the 
other students into the hall. “But I do know that I was 
sleepy. I had to fairly fight myself, and that in spite of 
the interesting facts of the lecture.” 

“You would,” he laughed. “But what a sight that 
would be from a ring-side seat.” 

“Might have an uncomfortable resemblance to those 
warm regions some of us are supposed to visit sometime 
without the wishing.” 

“But joking aside Bob, that would put a sure and 
sudden end to our little planetary system, wouldn’t it?” 
he laughed. 

“By the way,” I remarked as casually as possible, 
“doesn’t the sun look a little peculiar?” 

Jim snorted. 

“So old Kepling has you worried?” 

“I mean it. I didn’t go to lab. yesterday, so I’m asking 
you if there is some unusual atmospheric condition such 
as a big fire somewhere near that would cast an ash veil. 
It just looks — well — strange.” 

“Then the trouble is with your eyes. If you took a sip 


from Brown’s hip flask last night, I would advise you to 
lay off.” 

We walked the rest of the way toward the house in 
silence. I did not have a class for the rest of the day, 
but Jim, I remembered, had mentioned a quiz in calculus. 
Finally, on the porch, I touched his arm. 

“I suppose you will be studying instead of playing a 
set of tennis with me as usual ?” 

“No, the quiz has been called off.” 

“Called off?” 

“Yep. Somebody stole the questions.** 

“Holy cats ! Who’d be fool enough to do a thing like 
that? Somebody doesn’t care much about his diploma.” 

“Don’t know. Lots of things have been disappearing 
around the laboratories. Kenny says that it is a ghost.” 

“Well he’s kind of nutty anyway. I suppose that he 
claims to have seen it?” 

“Yes he did. He says that he came upon something 
silverish and shining the other day hanging over the 
botany microscopes, and that the thing, which he could 
see right through, just faded out when he came into the 
room.” 

“Well whoever heard of a ghost taking up its residence 
in a scientific laboratory, and stealing calculus questions? 
Evidently my eyes are not the only ones around this 
place that are in need of an examination!” 

I T was well toward midnight that evening when I next 
saw Jim. Then he came bursting into my room with 
his eyes fairly popping out of his head. 

“You remember wliat I told you about the calculus 
questions?” he asked when he could get his breath. 
“Yeah,” I yawned. 

“Well, I can’t tell you about it, but you must come with 
me right away. Kepling’s in his office, waiting for you.” 

“Say, now listen. I don’t know anything about those 
questions. Besides that, I don’t take calculus.” 

“Oh dry up! No one is accusing you. Kepling isn’t 
a mathematician.” 

“All right,” I grinned with better humor. “I suppose 
it’s about the ghost then.” 

For all my teasing, however, the information that I 
could get out of Jim as to why Kepling had sent for me 
was extremely unsatisfactory. I simply had to smother 
my curiosity and follow my friend in silence as he made 
his way past the night watchman and through the dark- 
ened halls of the science building to where the light shone 
through the transom of Kepling’s office. 

“Come in,” answered the cultured voice behind the 
door, in response to Jim’s knock. 

“Did you see it again. Doc?” my friend’s voice in- 
quired anxiously as he stepped through the doorway in 
front of me. 

The silver hair of Kepling’s head tossed in a negative 
answer as he turned around in the glow of the student 
lamp that streamed down' upon him and motioned us to a 
seat. 

“Mr. Hunt,” looking from Jim’s anxious face to my 
puzzled one, “I asked Mr. Turner here to bring me his 
most trusted friend, but to give him no information as to 
why he had been summoned.” 

“He was mum all right,” I grunted, hardly realizing in 
that moment the great compliment which Jim had 
paid me. 

“He told me that he had already informed you about 
the strange presence which seems to have been hovering 
about this science building for some time.” 
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I nodded silently. 

"He also told me that he had informed you about 
the main irregularities that have been discovered.” 

I nodded again, wondering what the man was driv- 
ing at. 

“It was not until tonight that I saw the creature. In 
fact, we both saw it. Mr. Turner was discussing the 
subject of novK with me here at my desk — and in 
particular the most interesting Nova Persei. I had just 
been sketching the star with its nebula and the conden- 
sations, in illustrating what is to my belief a theory of 
planetary conception, when we were disturbed by the 
feeling that we were not alone. Glancing up, we were 
both somewhat startled to see a tall, shining, indescribable 
thing before us. 

I put out my hand and touched it. 

My fingers were resisted by a soft, damp or clammy 
substance which moved away sharply under my hand as 
if tliat touch had hurt it, though the movement of my 
hand was exceedingly gentle. 

It is my belief now that the creature would un- 
doubtedly have tried to get into communication with us, 
if I had not taken the initiative. Instead, it faded from 
our astonished sight — leaving the room absolutely 
empty.” 

"But surely, sir, you do not believe . . .” 

"That it was a ghost? No. But I do believe that we 
are entertaining an extra-terrestrial visitor.” 

"You mean,” I gasped, a thrill creeping coldly up my 
spine, “you mean a man from . . . space?” 

"Yes.” 

"But why?” 

"Because of the strange composition of the creature in 
the first place, its method of locomotion, and its ability 
to fade from sight. In the second place, I would say 
because of the interest which it takes in such things as 
microscopes, astronomy charts, calculus questions and my 
poor drawings of Nova Persei.” 

I nodded slowly. 

“Cast here among the creatures of an unknown civiliza- 
tion, this being is just as cautious, as curious and as 
half-frightened as we would be in similar circumstances.” 

"Did it look man-like?” I asked thoughtfully. 

"No. Not at all. But that does not mean that it lacks 
intelligence. Remember that we are entirely the product 
of our own planet, from our lung capacity to the pressure 
which we can bear upon our bodies. Then take note of 
all the types of life which this single earth has evolved. 
We are forced to the conclusion that nature is very 
generous with her patterns. By the law of averages 
alone, we would probably search far among types of 
life on other planets for a pattern just like ours.” 

“Of course, I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“But let’s figure out a plan. Doc,” Jim’s voice put in 
impatiently. 

“Yes, what shall we do about it?” I asked. I was 
never very long on the arguments. That was Jim’s 
strong point. Mine was action. And here he was voic- 
ing my sentiments. 

“I have not outlined a very definite plan . . .” Kepling 
began. 

“Suppose Jim and I catch it!” 

The white hair tossed a quick negative. 

“Such a proceeding would not only destroy all the 
confidence which it has gained by watching us, but would 
be liable to be highly dangerous as well, because we do 
not know what weapons it might have.” 


I NODDED regretfully. It was good advice, but I 
couldn’t help wishing that he hadn’t thought of that. 
“Besides,” he continued, “I have an odd feeling that 
this thing may know the secret of invisibility, thought- 
reading or possibly the fourth dimension. In fact, young 
gentlemen, when dealing with extra-terrestrial intelli- 
gence we must expect to meet with something beyond 
or undiscovered by our present knowledge-limit. For we 
are but the ignorant offspring of our own planet and 
once out of that pale we are adrift on an unknown sea.” 
"Then what shall we do?” I asked. 

“In view of the fact that this being was attracted by 
our little discussion of Nova Persei, I propose that we 
continue the talk and further it by more charts and draw- 
ings. Possibly this will bring him back.” 

"But after he gets here?” I persisted. 

“We will attempt to communicate with him.” 

I nodded slowly, noting that the doors were closed. 
Kepling had said something about the fourth dimension. 
I looked at Jim skeptically, but his eyes were on the old 
professor, and he seemed to have forgotten my presence 
utterly in that rapt mood, which I had seen come over 
him so often during an interesting lecture. 

“It won’t be hard for me to talk about Nova Persei, 
for that is one of my hobbies, just as novae are one of 
my special fields of research. Perhaps it will become 
more fixed in your mind if I point it out on our large 
chart, while the action of so doing may also serve the 
double purpose of attracting our strange visitor.” 

Adjusting his glasses, Kepling peered through some 
charts scattered over his desk and selected one of the 
largest, unrolling it slowly and running one thin, sensi- 
tive finger along the Milky Way. 

“Here it is in the constellation of Perseus,” he nodded, 
the finger stopping over a dot and then dropping back to 
another dot. 

“This is Argol. You remember my lecture on Argol, 
sometimes called the ‘Demon Sun’, because of the huge 
planet that eclipses its full light at regular intervals?” 

I nodded, recalling the interesting discussion that Jim 
had hurled at me right after that lecture. 

“The ancients thought, of course, that Argol winked — 
in fact . . 

The sensitive finger curled up from the chart and the 
white head was raised slightly as if listening . . . Then 
suddenly I noticed a strange silvery light that seemed to 
shine on the wall above the desk, over the shaded portion 
of the student lamp. 

“Slowly . . . turn slowly!” Kepling warned me as I 
started to whirl around in response to that instinct which 
made one search immediately for the cause of an unex- 
plained fact. “Remember, it must not be frightened away 
again.” 

I checked my startled movement with an effort, and 
turned slowly only to gasp in amazement. For the thing 
which glowed just beyond the circle of light rays from 
the lamp, was one of the most grotesque creatures that 
one could conceive. It stood perhaps seven feet high — or 
rather, I should say floated, because apparently it had 
no method of support, but moved as if our atmosphere 
had been so much heavy liquid. Like one of those beau- 
tiful, self-luminous denizens of the deep seas, it glinted 
with a faint silvery light, its nine tentacles hanging down 
like a drooping flower whose long, faintly-waving petals 
faded out into shadow. At the same moment, I was 
aware of a strange, heavy perfume that seemed to sud- 
denly fill the air of the little room and engulf me like 
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a tidal wave from the sea. I put out a hand to touch 
Jim’s sleeve to warn him about that peculiar odor, but 
my arm seemed to become unbearably heavy. It dropped 
limply back to my side, Jim leaning forward in his 
chair, the white head of Kepling lit by the streaming 
rays of the student lamp, and the silvery thing which 
floated just beyond the circle of light, all became fixed 
like figures of wax or the sketches of a madman on an 
illumined canvas and then suddenly swam together in a 
crazy whirl, as I fell forward into the dark pit of 
unconsciousness. 

It must have been days before I again came to. Per- 
haps because of my unexpected movement, I received 
more of the mysterious drug than either of my two 
companions. At any rate, when I next opened my eyes, 
their anxious faces were bending over me. I glanced 
at them and smiled, when suddenly I caught sight of our 
strange surroundings, and the smile faded into an ex- 
pression of wonder. 

“Yes, we looked the same way when we first glanced 
around,” Jim grinned. 

“But ...” 

“See, Doc, he is getting interested. I said he would 
come around all right.” 

“The coming around isn’t the point in question !” I 
answered, sitting up and staring at the glass palace sur- 
rounding us — my eyes roving from the lustrous, silver 
mattress-like rug upon whose tufted fibers of moon-lit 
cobwebs I had been resting, to the glowing draperies 
above our heads that twined backwards like so much 
gossamer-thin spun glass, glistening as they moved in 
an unfelt breeze. 

“Doc thinks that the machinery which propels her is 
up there, but we can’t find any way of getting up,” Jim 
volunteered. 

My eye dropped back down the sheer glass-like walls 
which glowed with the same weird silvery light that our 
visitor had emitted in the office of Dr. Kepling. 

“But how in . . .” 

“We know nothing more than you do,” the cultured 
voice of the old professor assured me. “We were also 
drugged in the office. We both saw you fall but were 
already powerless ourselves. During our state of uncon- 
sciousness we were evidently kidnaped.” 

“He niight have invited us to go,” I grunted resent- 
fully. “I have a notion to smear him up.” 

“That would be most unwise,” Kepling said quickly. 
“In the first place, he has not harmed us, and in the 
second place, even if you should succeed in overpowering 
him with his strange drugs, we have not the remotest 
chance of getting back to earth.” 

“You mean that we are in space right now — off the 
earth?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And this is a space-ship?” 

“Nothing else but!” Jim grinned gleefully. 

“But where did he have it when he was hanging 
around the Science Building ?” 

“Undoubtedly he had it stationed in the upper atmos- 
phere, and he conveyed us to it in some mysterious 
manner.” 

“Suppose we ask him?” 

“I have tried to communicate with him but ray efforts 
have been unsuccessful. However, I believe I can en- 
lighten you both on one point. My observations tend to 
the prophecy that we are speeding toward the constella- 
tion of Perseus or Andromeda at a terrific rate.” 


“Well that is the best news I have heard since the cal- 
culus questions were stolen,” Jim grinned. 

“But what about our earth?” I asked. “Is it still 
visible ?” 

“No, the earth dwindled away some time ago and now 
even our sun has shrunk to a star of the first magnitude.” 

“That ought to be an interesting sight,” I said, starting 
to rise. 

“Take it easy, Mr. Hunt, the sensation of weightless- 
ness may not make you any too steady on your feet for 
awhile.” 

I AROSE awkwardly. Outside of being slightly dizzy, 
which I laid to the lack of gravity, I managed to 
follow the white-haired figure of Kepling without any 
mishaps, although my eyes were busily roving over the 
fantastic building which Jim later told that he had nick- 
named “The Temple of the Stars.” It was formed of a 
type of composition that at first glance resembled glass, 
but although it was transparent, yet it glowed with a 
silver luminosity, giving the effect of diffused moonlight. 

As soon as Kepling reached the edge of this strange 
palace, and pointed back to a bright yellow star below us, 
the luminosity of the floor and walls, which I will con- 
tinue to call glass for the want of a better name, faded 
out, and the stars glowed through the black abysses of 
space at us from all sides like millions of vari-colored 
lights. How aptly Jim had named the ship! I was so 
awe-struck at the gorgeous spectacle which they pre- 
sented, that I failed to note the puzzled frown that had 
crept over the placid features of the white-haired 
scientist. 

“Something is the matter with the sun — I mean our 
sun,” he announced, his usually quiet voice vibrating with 
a note of alarm. 

“I expected as much,” I heard myself saying, 

“What?” 

“Well, I mean it’s a hunch that came to me yesterday, 
or day before, or last week' — or whenever it was that 
you gave your lecture on Nova Persei.” 

“Then why didn’t you mention it in the office?” 
“Forgot it, I suppose. So much was happening. Then, 
too, Jim had kidded me. He had suggested ... oh, 
certain disagreeable possibilities.” 

But Kepling was no longer listening to me. 

“Look !” he cried, his voice trembling with excitement. 
My eyes turned unwillingly — almost fearfully back to 
that little yellow star. It was ablaze. Its dazzling glory 
seemed to expand — eclipsing the more feeble lights of its 
nearest neighbors. 

Then again I felt that strange presence near me, and 
turning around, I saw the flower-like being floating near 
us in all its ghostly, silver beauty. One long, radiant 
tentacle slowly separated itself from the others and 
pointed to a great opaque globe which began to glow 
with a ruby light. 

“Look, a new type of telescope, I suppose,” I said as 
Kepling’s horror-stricken eyes followed my pointing 
finger. 

Slowly the ruby light began to shrink, turning to a 
glaring white as it concentrated in a spot of terrific 
brilliance. 

“He is showing us the sun — our sun . . The old 
astronomer’s voice ended in a groan. 

Then suddenly I saw it — that wave of fire — spread- 
ing •. . . on every side . . . spreading. Jim covered his 
eyes as if to shut out the horror of it. Beside me 
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the flovver-thing floated silently, his phosphorescence 
touching the scene with a detached, unearthly shimmer. 
Perhaps he lingered there with unexpressed and inex- 
pressible sympathy! 

The wave of flame spread on and succeeding waves 
followed it, until the glare of the flaming disc became 
unbearable. But the globe followed the first wave of 
fire, and slowly the gleaming nucleus drifted to the edge 
and out of sight. 

Jim uncovered his eyes again and stared as a hypno- 
tized man might stare at the globe. 

Flashing in a trillion sparkles, the wave of white-hot 
gas was reaching for its first planet . . . 

"Mercury !” Kepling gasped, even as the wave engulfed 
it and turned it into a tiny torch. 

The light of the conflagration seemed to intensify 
as it spread, and again the globe followed its expanding 
edge. I felt my throat tighten as Venus swept into view. 
But almost immediately it was caught up in the veil of 
fire, seemed to actually explode in hissing steam and 
slowly swung toward the edge of the globe as the third 
planet accompanied by its tiny silver bubble of a moon 
came into the path of the fiery death. 

Kepling groaned, while Jim stared like one turned to 
stone. In that moment of horror, as we watched in help- 
less misery the luminescent wave creeping upon our little 
world, I seemed to be able to see with my mind’s eye 
the streets of the cities with their floods of terror-stricken 
faces turned skyward — some groping with blind stares 
from which sight had been forever blasted, and others 
glaring with pupils from which the light of reason had 
vanished . . . 

But the wave of death swept on — engulfing the planet 
and causing it to gleam suddenly like a large diamond 
thrown into a strong light. 

Kepling slumped limply to the floor. That movement 
startled Jim from his frozen state, and he bent over the 
old gentleman with white, drawn features. But I stag- 
gered back away from the globe, closing my hands over 
my face as if to shut out its terrible message. My foot 
struck a bench and on this I sank, dropping my head 
into my hands. 

Infinite moments went by. Finally I felt a hand on 
my shoulder and heard Kepling’s voice murmuring: 

“I know, my boy, that it is easier to face the most 
horrible death oneself, than to realize that everything 
one has loved and lived for has been swept away in one 
moment of unspeakable terror, but the past is past while 
we are still alive and must go on.” 

“As wanderers of space.” 

“Yes, as wanderers of space,” he nodded, gripping 
my shoulder harder with his slender fingers. “For with- 
out the need of words it has been revealed to us why 
we were kidnaped.’' 

“Perhaps he too ... he seemed sort of helplessly 
sympathetic when it happeiied,” I murmured, noting that 
the globe had turned black and that the silver luminosity 
had come back into the floor and the walls. 

“Perhaps,” the white head nodded. “It is a cruel, un- 
believable fact to face but we must realize that not only 
our friends, but also all art, all history and literature, all 
the sciences — ever)rthing which we call our civilization 
has been swept like a gnat into nothingness. For when 
we three die, our race w'ill be no more.” 

“Don’t!” Jim begged in a whisper, instinctively using 
the hushed tones that one falls into in the presence of 
death. 


S O it was that our great adventure was begun upon 
the ashes of tragedy, and this was why the bitterness 
of that tragedy never entirely forsook our minds. For 
though in the da3's which followed, we did much to 
regain our zest for life, yet behind It always loomed 
that terrible knowledge that the past was blotted out — 
making the future but a hopeless blank, even as those 
dark apertures torn in the star-clouds of the heavens 
are a blank, through which we seem to look into endless 
nothingness . . . 

And now time slipped by, almost without the realiza- 
tion that it was passing. Kepling worked almost un- 
ceasingly upon copying what he could remember of 
scientific books, while Jim and I spent hours at the glass 
wall looking out at the stars which gleamed around us 
like endless swarms of fireflies. 

We saw our host but seldom, although be seemed to 
anticipate our wishes in a most extraordinary manner, the 
objects we had desired always appearing to materialize 
from nowhere. He himself, however, kept out of sight 
— either preferring to stay invisible or else remaining in 
the upper part of the palace-ship which we had never 
seen. We often commented upon him, wondering where 
he had come from, where he was going and again, if he, 
too, was the victim of one of those catastrophes that 
astronomers had called novae — an exile without a parent 
civilization — a wanderer through space. 

This feeling was intensified, when passing near to 
Algol, he distracted our attention from the “Demon 
Sun” by pointing one gleaming tentacle to the nebulous 
rotating ring of Nova Persei, which was looming up 
like a strange Saturn among the stars, and then slowly 
fading away again into darkness. Jim was the first 
to voice his opinion. 

“You were right. Doc. This man from space is cer- 
tainly interested in Nova Persei.” 

Kepling nodded thoughtfully. 

“Wanted : one Sherlock Holmes.” I grinned. 

“Well, I don’t know why it should, but it gives me 
the creeps to think that he might have come from Nova 
Persei,” Jim murmured with a shrug. 

“And the way he has of fading away into nothingness 
gives me the creeps,” I added. 

“It is equally possible that our methods of locomotion 
give him the creeps,” Kepling smiled. “Personally, I am 
of the opinion that his method has innumerable advan- 
tages.” 

Jim laughed. 

“Especially in some of the exploring expeditions that 
we probably have in store for us!” 

“Look!” Kepling interrupted. “The nebula around 
Nova Persei is pretty plain now because of our near- 
ness — but the condensations — they are easily distin- 
guished.” 

“You know. Doc,” Jim said thoughtfully, "they do 
look like the remains of planets. Not that I’m upholding 
the theory that they were run down by a dark star, but 
merely overtaken by the wave of fire.” 

Kepling’s eyes sparkled suddenly as the idea took hold 
of him. 

“Possibly they are. I wish I could turn the globe 
back to our sun and observe what has happened,” he 
said earne.stly, the scientist of him fully aroused over 
the conception of a new theory. 

He had no sooner uttered the wish than the globe 
clouded with showers of stars and comets, until at an 
immeasurably further distance than we had viewed it 
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before, a flaming sun flashed upon the screen. Surround- 
ing it was a very faint nebulous haze and dimly marked 
were four tiny condensations — somewhat brighter than 
the luminescent veil which surrounded them. 

“Why only four?” I asked in surprise. 

“We are evidently too far away to see the four minor 
planets and those are the major four.” 

“Good reasoning, Jim,” Kepling smiled affectionately. 

“But it does have an uncanny resemblance to Nova 
Persei,” I put in. 

“Except that the positions are about reversed,” Jim 
added. 

"Of course, there is no need of forming theories any 
more, but the habits of a life-time are hard to break.” 
The white-haired figure smiled wistfully as I turned away 
from the globe. Somehow, the sight of that gloriously 
beautiful funeral pyre hurt me more than the lash of a 
whip. Disconsolately I turned away, walking toward the 
opposite wall and looking off through the myriad swarms 
of stars that glowed in through the darkened sides of the 
ship. Then suddenly I stopped and stared. For out of 
the tail of my eye I had caught sight of an enormous 
colored light ahead of us that loomed up like a vast comet. 
I looked up quickly. The new object, which seemed to 
have appeared from behind the hidden prow of our space- 
ship as if we had been steering toward it and now were 
swerving to one side, w’as a brilliant blue sun, the lower 
third of which was covered by its reddish-yellow com- 
panion. I had often viewed binary or double stars back 
in the old University telescope, so the sight was not 
unusual, but the nearness of this pair made me gasp at 
the splendor of the spectacle they presented. 

“Come quickly!” I called out with e.xcitement. 

Jim was the first one to reach my side, but the white- 
haired astronomer was not far behind him. 

“Look at the blue sun up there with its companion that 
looks like a huge luminous orange.” 

“Must be Almack,” Kepling said thoughtfully. 

“Almack ?” I asked, trying to place the familiar name. 

“Yes. You will remember that in my lecture on 
multiple suns, I mentioned this group of three.” 

“Three ?” I said quizzically, taking another look at the 
apparent double. 

“Yes, three. Behind the orange sun, you will see the 
thin green outline of the third. Like all multiple suns, 
you will remember that they revolve around their com- 
mon center of gravity.” 

“Did you say the third sun was green ?” I asked, trying 
to separate it from the red corona of the orange. 

“Don’t you remember our discussion on that very 
group?” Jim grinned at me. “You were trying to figure 
out the sunset effects.” 

“Sounds more like your ideas. You were the inter- 
planetary bug of our group.” 

“Perhaps so. But oh how I would like to take a peek 
at a world lit by this trio of colored suns!” 

“That is a wish that I have secretly nursed all of my 
life,” Kepling admitted softly. 

H ardly had the words left his lips, than the three 
jewel-like suns swung back toward the prow, be- 
coming eclipsed at last by the forepart of the ship. 

“He is going to take us there,” I laughed. “How’s 
that for thought reading?” 

"Well, the wish was double,” Kepling smiled, “and 
therefore doubly strong.” 

“Triple,” I corrected. 


Jim laughed as the silver luminosity came back into 
the walls. It was the first real laugh I had heard from 
him since the days on earth. 

“I am only hoping that our entertaining host has 
adequate means of breaking the speed of the ship,” the 
old professor murmured with a wmrried frown. 

“But if we really wanted to worry. Doc, we wouldn’t 
have to go very far. A whole host of funny ideas would 
come trooping in,” Jim grinned. “For instance, we might 
begin to wonder about the air and if its content would 
agree with our lungs ; or we might wonder if the planet 
is too small and the atmospheric pressure would burst 
us, as the deep sea fish burst when they come into the 
air ; or we might wonder if the planet is so large and the 
atmosphere so dense that we w'ould be crushed . . . 
or ...” 

“That will do for the present,” I put in. 

“Besides, we haven’t any weapons . . .” he continued. 

“Young gentlemen, I for one have full confidence in 
the good judgment of our host.” 

“So have I. Even if I did start out wanting to 
kill him off.” 

“I tell you — he’s a great animated flower,” Jim agreed. 

“But the most practical thing,” I interrupted, “would 
be to get some sleep before we get too close, because 
we will be too interested in the landing of the ship to 
even think about such a thing later on, while we do not 
know what dangers or hardships may await us on the 
new world.” 

Both of my companions agreed on the wisdom of this 
suggestion, each throwing himself down on his particular 
tufted mattress-like rug. For a long time, however, sleep 
would not come to me. I lay awake wondering to what 
weird civilizations this man from the unknown was 
carrying us. To what destinations were we ultimately 
bound? What adventures waited, us on the morrow? 
How long would we stay on this world with its colored 
suns — and after that — what? 

The first thing that I noticed after I had awakened, 
was the glow of the colored suns upon the silver luminos- 
ity of the walls. A green light blended into lavender and 
then purple was followed by orange in unending splen- 
dor. 

I sat up and drank in the cubistic beauty of the crystal 
palace under these changing rays. When I stirred, Jim 
immediately sat up and called out: 

“How are these for stage effects? If I could transport 
them to Broadway, we’d both be rich.” 

But my laugh that followed this apparently thoughtless 
remark died in my throat. 

“Come now. I’m sorry. No gloomy thoughts today.” 

I nodded with a smile, walking over toward the walls. 
As usual, this movement on our part was the signal for 
the luminosity to die out, but this time the light which 
shone through from the colored suns was even more 
intense than the silver which up to now had seemed to 
act as a screen. 

Suddenly Kepling’s voice sounded softly behind us. 

“Look toward the prow of the ship.” 

We turned our faces upward almost simultaneously, 
and gasped to see the disc of a planet swinging between 
us and the star-spangled blackness of space. It was 
tinted green and orange — one side of a mountain chain 
being of a greenish hue and the other a reddish orange. 

“What about the pressure ?” Jim asked anxiously. 

The cultured voice droned a low reply that might have 
been the part of a class-room lecture. 
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With a roar of agony that reverberated from cliff to cliff through that glowing crater 
great animal leaped into the air and headed straight for me ' ‘ 


the 





THE MAN FROM SPACE 
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“The size of the body is close to that of our own 
earth and so the pressure is about right, while it is far 
enough from its suns to give a very pleasant tem- 
perature.” 

“What did I say about our ghost-like friend ?” 

“Was it you that said it?” I teased Jim. We hadn’t 
completely overcome our earthly habit of annoying each 
other’s peace of mind, even with the ever-present example 
of gentle manners we had in the old professor. 

“I didn’t believe that our host would knowingly lead 
us into danger,” Kepling put in innocently. “Concerning 
the contents of the atmosphere, however, we can only 
take a chance.” 

“I am only waiting for the opportunity to take it,” 
Jim grinned. 

“Don’t be so sure about the chance,” I nodded. “It 
looks very much as if our engineer has decided to give 
the planet the go-by.” 

Indeed, the disc was rapidly swinging toward our 
stern. Kepling watched for a few moments in silence 
and then smiled. 

“He is turning the ship around. In other words, he 
is going to lower us stern first upon the planet.” 

“But what is the idea, Doc?” 

“He probably has noted our interest and intends to 
allow us unobstructed observation.” 

After a moment it w’as quite plain that this was 
indeed just what rvas happening. As the great globe 
rushed up toward us, lit by its sinking green and rising 
orange sun, we kneeled down and finally threw ourselves 
prone upon the floor as the mountain chains took more 
definite form. Kepling was the first to point out the 
vast moon-like craters that dotted the face of the planet, 
and lifted jagged crags skyward from the level of what 
appeared to be a dead plain. 

“Evidently very little water,” the astronomer com- 
mented tersely. 

“The seas do appear to be dried up — very much like 
the state on the moon,” Jim agreed. 

The green sun had dropped from sight when at last 
we decided that the light patches on the mountain tops 
were snow. It was an orange world that we now rapidly 
lowered ourselves upon, hovering sometimes and again 
seeming to waver along sideways as if seeking a par- 
ticular spot which the engineer had admired during a 
previous visit. Jim was the first one to suggest this pos- 
sibility, and once the idea was planted, it grew upon us. 

We finally passed a part of the wildly mountainous 
country which began to be lit by the blue sun on one side 
and the orange on the other. At this point the ship 
ceased to waver and began to drop rapidly toward the 
mountains, landing with a scarcely perceptible jar on a 
level plateau that was just opposite a tremendous talon- 
like range of peaks. The little plateau upon which we 
found ourselves seemed to be itself the peak of a moun- 
tain, though not as high as the chain opposite — nor could 
we look down the other side, for another glance showed 
us that our resting place was not quite the top, but a 
small ridge had to be climbed first. For a moment now, 
we rested in shadow, but it was a weird twilight, the 
greenish tint lingering in the heavens only as a kind of 
afterglow, giving the effect of strangeness which I have 
sometimes noted on earth, after a wild storm has mo- 
mentarily torn a cleft in the clouds for the zodiacal light 
to peer through. 

Then as we stood there by the glass walls, our spectre- 
like host floated down toward us from the shimmering 


upper drapes, and pointing with one of his lustrous ten- 
tacles, he called our attention to an open doorway, 
through which a cool breeze sprang into the ship. 

J IM was the first one through, landing in the moss- 
like growth of the plateau with one long jump. I 
followed. Bounding along like a puppy that has been 
held in confinement, he ran with long leaps and jumps 
toward the edge of the cliff where he stopped and waved 
like a maniac. I caught up with him with such a leap 
that I almost went over the cliff, while the white-haired 
figure of the scientist followed with more dignity. But 
when I looked down into the valley, the unearthly char- 
acter of this moon-scape left me gasping. 

Imagine, if you can, a range of huge silt mountains 
from which ever-tumbling veils of snow and rock 
dropped intermittently into a gorge four times deeper 
than the Grand Canyon, with a dull roar. It seemed as 
I stood there that I was gazing upon a staircase for 
giants leading down to a bottomless pit of half-fluid 
mud, and then over it all that weirdly-changing sky and 
finally the first gleams of the blue sun, as it climbed 
through a knife-slashed pass. 

I was still looking in awe-struck silence when 
Kepling’s voice murmured ; 

“I believe that the scene on the other side just over 
the ridge, is perhaps equally interesting.” 

“How can it be?” Jim gasped. 

“Such is the judgment of our host at any rate. He 
pointed up that way but you two rushed off too vigor- 
ously to even notice his instructions.” 

“Well, we can go up there; but Doc, just look at 
that pit.” 

“The region is evidently still volcanic,” Kepling mused, 
picking up a rock. 

“Some push certainly heaved up those mountains. But 
look at that swamp,” Jim persisted. 

Kepling nodded thoughtfully. 

“I bet it’s full of funny-looking monsters,” I laughed. 
“Not so funny close up,” Jim interrupted. “But let’s 
take that look at the other side. Personally, I feel like 
getting some exercise. The only trouble with space- 
travel is that there are so few stop-overs and those are 
so far apart !” 

So with Jim leading the way, we climbed up the rocks 
leading toward the ridge. Once over the top, however, 
our leader did a war dance to convince us of his approval 
of the view, while I turned and smiled at Kepling. The 
old scientist waved away my offer of assistance, and I, 
too, leaped ovef the intervening rocks, where I stopped 
and slumped down with awe-struck eyes. For yawning 
below us was the cavernous depths of a vast crater 
where a molten lake boiled and bubbled — the living lava 
splashing up with livid spurts of hellish splendor in the 
glowing pit — miles below us. Across from us the oppo- 
site walls of the crater were outlined blackly against a 
carmine sky, the sinking rays of the setting orange sun 
giving the appearance of a huge conflagration raging 
down the unseen slopes of the other side, which, having 
swept through the crater, had left this lake of glowing 
embers behind. ' 

Overhead the sky was turning a reddish-purple, while 
over to one side a huge purplish moon, half ruby and 
half blue, was rising. 

Kepling stopped for a moment on top and then 
stepped over to the very edge and looked down. I was 
just admiring the old scientist’s nice sense of balance 
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when I heard him give a sharp cry, saw him throw his 
body around as if to catch himself, and then go plunging 
down through the darkness toward that glowing pit. I 
started to my feet in horror when a sudden convulsion 
of the rocks made me look down. Imagine my terror 
to realize that what we had mistaken for a ridge of rocks 
in our delight at the scene before us was a sleeping 
dragon — ^a huge armored creature which had been taking 
a nap on the crater’s rim. Kepling had been standing 
on the thing’s back, and therefore had been the first to 
fall as it moved. So perfectly matched to the rocks had 
been his protective coloring that we had not noticed him ! 

I leapt to his tail, intending to then jump to some 
lava projections and try to get a glimpse of the old pro- 
fessor, before the monster turned on me, but I was too 
slow. He swished his tail, hurling me unceremoniously 
into space whence I dashed helplessly against some rocks 
and started to slide down the cliffs toward that red, bub- 
bling horror. Miraculously, I don’t know how, I kept my 
senses, digging my heels and fingers into the earth to 
stop me and clutching what plants I could grasp. At 
last I caught a gnarled plant growing at the very edge 
of the long drop into the cauldron. There I swung be- 
tween the lava cliff and the burning lake, with only one 
toe-hold with which to climb back. 

When at last, shivering and perspiring, I finally pulled 
myself up and lay limply on the black rock, a wail and 
a roar sent my eyes back to the monster. 

Something was being pulverized into nothingness 
under the maddened stamps of the great beast whose 
gleaming red eyes did not note that a new menace flew 
through the air at him, until it was too late, and a silvery- 
gleaming, flower-like creature with shimmering tentacles 
lit upon his back like a giant insect of some terrible, 
malignant type. With a roar of agony that reverberated 
from cliff to cliff through that glowing crater, the great 
animal leaped into the air and headed straight for me — 
maddened into frenzy by the stinging thing which he 
could not shake off. Each leap shook the whole moun- 
tain as those tons of animal flesh crashed to earth. 

Then, suddenly, with a more ominous roar, I felt the 
whole cliff tremble, and leaped back just as the entire 
face of the mountain gave way, carrying with its rush 
of rocks like a struggling ant, the brown dragon and the 
silver thing that still clung to its quivering flanks like a 
phosphorescent flower , . . 

F or a moment I was too much concerned with racing 
the breaking rocks on the top of the slide to catch 
more than a glance of the dragon that rolled under the 
thunder of the avalanche, but after the dust had at last 
cleared away from the freshly-glowing lava lake, I sat 
down on the^ tip of the rim and stared with unseeing eyes 
into the cauldron. 

Behind me, with its glass walls glittering in the rising 
rays of the blue sun the palace ship which Jim had nick- 
named “The Temple of the Stars” stood peacefully, 
waiting for the gleaming master, which would never re- 
turn. Before me, the ruby color of the cauldron changed 
subtly through all the shades of lavender to purple as 
the blue sun climbed higher and the orange sun deepened 
its glow to the red of a deep garnet. Before me, a few 


loosened rocks still bounded hollowly down the cliffs . . . 

Of my companions who had accompanied me over the 
rim in such high spirits, not a shred remained to tell that 
they had ever lived. Indeed, seated here upon a giant 
crater — like a gnat that surveys a mountain gorge — ^to 
what end had I struggled so madly to preserve my life, 
doomed as I was to die on this wild, weird world — or 
in case I did learn the secret of the ship’s propulsion and 
fuel — then to wander through space forever alone — ^the 
last living creature of my kind ? 

* * * * 

“"DOB HUNT! Will you wake up, or shall I have to 
•MJ carry you out of here?” I heard Jim’s voice asking 
impatiently. 

I opened my eyes suddenly, looking in consternation 
from the streak of yellow sunshine that was lazily 
streaming over the classroom floor, back to the very 
amused eyes of Dr. Kepling. 

“But I thought . . 

“Never mind what you thought! Come on and get 
moving !” 

“But Jim! We’re still on earth! And our sun . . . 
why it’s all right ! It’s normal — ^isn’t it ?” 

A deep horse-laugh greeted this statement from the 
vicinity of the doorway where a number of amused stu- 
dents were lingering. 

“Make a fool of yourself if you wish — but count me 
out!” Jim snapped starting toward the door. 

I picked up my books sheepishly and followed him, 
apparently deaf to a number of wise-cracks that were 
hurled at me. Only when we were nearing the house 
did he deign to notice me. 

“You picked out one of the most interesting lectures 
of the year to sleep on, you poor nut.” 

“I know — it was about Nova Persei.” 

“Oh, you did hear some of it, did you?” 

“Of course I did.” Then after a moment, “You know, 
Jim I have a funny hunch that those condensations were 
the remains of planets which were consumed by the wave 
of fire which the main sun threw off when it exploded.” 

“Sleep all through a lecture and then presume to know 
something about it, eh? Well, Mr. Would-be Scientist, 
get this — the collision theories fit the facts of Nova 
Persei better than the explosion theory.” 

After that I subsided. Only in front of the house, I 
laid a hand on his arm. 

“Are you still too peeved to play our usual set of 
tennis this afternoon?” 

“Sorry, old sleepy-head, but I have that calculus quiz 
coming off this afternoon.” 

“Oh, the questions — no one stole them?” 

“Well, aren’t you just brimming over with the most 
amazing ideas! Who would be fool enough to steal the 
calculus questions?” Then with a laugh — “Say, boy, I 
only wish that I could answer that dumb question in the 
affirmative — but there is mo such luck.” 

[Author’s Note: I realize that there are incon- 
sistencies in this dream of Bob Turner’s, but who lias 
ever heard of an entirely consistent dream?] 


The End 

“Amazing Stories Quarterly” will be on the newsstands January 20th 
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The Explorers of Callisto 

By Harl Vincent 

{Continued from page 1011) 


our linguists who can, in turn, collaborate with the ex- 
perts of our Secret Service in solving the code. We will 
thus be in a position to learn of the plans of the enemy 
ia advance.” 

“Good idea. This is going to be a whole lot of fun — 
for me at least. And I am sure it will be for you as 
well.” 

“It certainly will be. I am looking forward with much 
interest to the possible deciphering of the enemy mes- 
sages. But it seems to me the biggest job of all will be 
to convince our world of the danger that threatens and 
to obtain official action before it is too late. Think of 
the calamity that hangs over the heads of our people! 
Less than a dozen of those huge spheres could lay waste 
half of our own United States in a very few days if they 
struck in our present defenseless condition. I am much 
concerned over the outlook, having had some experience 
in getting governmental recognition and action on im- 
portant matters.” 

Ray laughed. ‘T know how you feel, old man,” he 
said. “I have had one or two such experiences myself. 
But in this case I think there will not be much trouble. 
The messages — ^the photographs — the captured weapons 


of the Callistonians — all are very definite proof of our 
story. Then we have Lola to present in person.” 

Gary looked over his shoulder and saw that Lola and 
Eddie were bent over the pad, on which the girl was 
again sketching. Ray’s eyes followed his friend^s glance 
and a broad grin spread over his features. 

“I should have said that Eddie has her to present,” he 
remarked. 

The two scientists gazed benignantly at the lovers, 
whose heads were drawn so close and who seemed so 
entirely oblivious of their presence in the vessel. 

The “Meteor” rushed onward toward the world which 
was to be rudely awakened to the necessity of arming 
against a foe from out of space. Unheeding, Lola and 
Eddie strove desperately to tell each other what was in 
their minds. The girl, flushed with happiness, suddenly 
threw her arms about the neck of the man at her side 
and Ray and Gary turned to stare intently into the 
screen of the periscope. Each was convulsed with 
pleased merriment, but they made not a sound. 

Eddie found that he could make himself much better 
understood by the use of caresses than he had been able 
to do with the sketch pad. 


The End 


A Twentieth-Century Homunculus 

By David H. Keller, M. D. 

{Continued from page 1019) 


“So you really are glad ?” she said. 

“I certainly am. I consider it a triumph for Dr. Jones 
and that grand old man Paracelsus, and of course I de- 
serve some praise as I supplied the money and the in- 
spiration.” 

“Don’t you think I deserve some credit?” asked the 
wife. 

“M’hy Ruth ! \\’hat do you mean ?” 

“Silly ! !” she cried. 

In the course of time the colonists landed in San 
Francisco and the three Reiswicks started at once for 
New York. As soon as they arrived there John Reiswick 
went to see Dr. Stanfield. That man gave him no time 
to say a word. 

“I am certainly glad to see you. I want to tell you the 
news, but no one seemed to know where you were or at 


least were not willing to tell if they knew. Right after 
you left, we investigated the case of that shipping clerk 
and his baby and we were impressed with the fact they 
were eating an entirely different variety of food than the 
average American family was eating. We had suspected 
that this wave of sterility might be caused by a vitamin 
deficiency and so we worked their diet out from this 
viewpoint. We isolated an abundance of a vitamin which 
w'e will call No. 6 and we found that we could produce 
it very cheaply. We experimented on several thousand 
cases and the results were fine. The information was 
spread by the Government and we see now that there is 
no need to worry. So it would have been all right for 
you to have gone ahead and marry. Did you go some- 
wheres with Hermopheles Jones? The last I heard was 
a rumor that you and he were going to duplicate the ex- 
periments of Paracelsus. Did you do it? Did you 
produce a baby?” 

“You bet we did,” replied John Reiswick, with a grin. 


The End 

c 
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ID you have any trouble with your radio 
last night, Charley?” 

The bullion teller swung around to face 
his assistant. 

“Nothing else but,” he replied. “There 
was some kind of a tearing, roaring noise that started 
about seven-thirty and kept up all night, or at least until 
I turned in at midnight.” 

“I had the same trouble,” Glenn Hunter replied with 
interest. “It seemed to center at about 450 meters, but 
it took in a wide band on each side and just drowned out 
everything. It sounded like an old type spark-gap 
transmitter going full blast, except that it was a steady 
hum instead of dots and dashes.” 

“That’s what it sounded like all right. I hadn't 
thought of that, but it did have the same characteristics. 
I tried to tune it out by turning my loop, but I couldn’t 
do it. The loop helped some, but the source was too 


^ There was a tremendous 
report that shattered glass 
throughout the bank. The 
heavy steel door of the bullion 
vault was torn from its hinges 
and flew out past the guard and 
smashed against the opposite 
wall with a resounding thud, 

near and too loud for anything to get through it.” 

“Moulton’s set has an aerial, so I couldn’t try 
loop tuning, but there was no use in trying to cut 
it out with condensers. It was such a wide band that it 
covered the whole dial. What do you suppose it was ?" 

Charley Barnett never got a chance to expound his 
theory, for the conversation was interrupted by a mes- 
senger who handed Hunter a telegram. He took it and 
tore it open. 

“Listen to this,” he remarked in disgust. “ 'Six hun- 
dred pounds gold bullion nine hundred fine consigned 
Federal Reserve Bank Philadelphia due West Philadel- 
phia station nine-twenty A. M. tenth. Be ready to 
receive. American Railway Express.’ It wasn’t enough 
for them to shove in two thousand pounds yesterday 
after quitting time, they have to start before we open 
in the morning. Oh, well, I suppose we’ve got to get 
ready for it. Go open the bullion vault for me and see 
where we can put it, will you, Charley ? Have that last 
lot of bars moved, if necessary. I want to run through 
these assay reports before the stuff gets here.” 
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Barnett took Hunter’s keys 
and set off for the vault, whis- 
tling gaily. He nodded to the 
watchman on duty, entered the 
main vault, unlocked the door 
of the inner bullion vault and 
stepped inside. The vault was 
dark and he felt for the light 
switch and turned it. The 
switch clicked, but no light re- 
warded his efforts and he 
reached in his pocket for his 
flashlight. To his disgust, he 
found that he had left it in his 
desk, but his searching hand 
encountered a box of matches. 

He drew them out and struck 
one. 

There was a tremendous 
report that shattered glass 
throughout the bank. The 
heavy steel door of the bullion 
vault was torn from its hinges and flew out past the 
guard and smashed against the opposite wall. The light- 
bulbs in the vault were broken by the force of the ex- 
plosion and the guard was knocked unconscious. The 
alarm gongs throughout the bank set up a deafening 
clanging, and the guards rushed to their stations with 
drawn revolvers. 

In the absence of higher officials, the cashier took 
charge of the situation, and under his direction a body 
of guards approached the vault with drawn weapons 
while the electrician followed them with spare bulbs. 
They entered the vault unresisted and new bulbs were 
soon lighting up the scene. The mangled body of Bar- 
nett was found beside the door of the bullion vault, 
badly crushed by the force with which it had been 
driven out. The bullion vault was apparently not 
injured, and so far as could be told by a hurried inven- 
tory, made by Hunter, nothing was missing. 

“Of course it will take me at least an hour to make 
a complete inventory,’’ he said to the cashier, “but 
at least the major items seem to be here intact. I’ll 
start at once.” 


“Do so,” replied the cashier 
as he hurried out to greet the 
police who were responding to 
the riot call automatically 
turned in by the gongs of the 
bank. 

Hunter was busy at the in- 
ventory when the police 
entered. 

“Have you found anjthing 
missing, Mr. Hunter?” asked 
the cashier. 

“Not so far,” he replied. “I 
want a couple of men to move 
these bars so that I can count 
them.” 

“Surely,” answered the 
cashier. “I’ll have them sent in 
at once. What shipment is 
this?” 

“It’s a little over two thou- 
sand pounds of nine hundred 
and ninety fine that came in from the west last night,” 
replied Hunter. “It’s the purest stuff we have had here 
for some time. It’s soft as butter. Just feel it.” 

The cashier stepped over to the pile of bars and 
rubbed his nail against one. In surprise, he stooped and 
looked at the bars closely and then drew out his pocket 
knife. With the blade he dug at one of the bars for a 
moment and then straightened up with a strained ex- 
pression on his face. 

“What did you say these bars were, Mr. Hunter?” he 
asked. 

“Nine-ninety fine bullion,” answered Hunter. “Why?” 

The cashier stooped and scraped again at the bars. 

“Did you receive these yourself, Mr. Hunter?” 

“Yes. Mr. Barnett and I checked them in after 
closing time because the Express Company didn’t want 
to hold over six hundred thousand dollars worth of 
bullion over night if they could help it.” 

“Mr. Hunter,” said the cashier with a drawn face 
as he stood up, “these bars are copper.” 

“Copper?” exclaimed Hunter, disbelief in his 
voice. 


/ T has long been a dream of 
metallurgists to conquer the 
science of transmutation of metals. 
Also it is a pet theme for writers 
of scientific fiction. We are well 
on the road to synthetic foods, why 
not synthetic metals? This time 
Capt. Meek^has devised a truly 
ingenious method for obtaining 
synthetic gold, which gives the 
radio yet another use. The au- 
thor cleverly blends science and 
fiction so it is hard to tell one from 
the other. This is an exceedingly 
plausible story of unusual merit. 
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T he cashier pointed silently at the pile. Hunter 
stepped over and looked at them. He had been 
handling bullion for several years and it took only a 
glance to assure him that the cashier was right. The 
bars which he had checked in the night before as gold 
worth twenty dollars an ounce were copper worth less 
than that many cents a pound. He straightened up, 
dumbfounded at the discovery. 

“Can you explain this, Mr. Hunter?” asked the 
cashier. 

“I certainly can’t,” replied Hunter. “Barnett and I 
took them in and they were gold, or at least they looked 
enough like it to fool both of us.” 

The cashier looked incredulous. A detective sergeant 
from the Chestnut Street station stepped forward. 

“So it’s robbery as well as murder,” he remarked. 
“Murder!” exclaimed the cashier. 

“Of course it’s murder,” replied the sergeant. “Hun- 
ter, I guess you had better come with us. Jenkins, put 
the bracelets on him. It looks to me like an open and 
shut case.” 

“Wait a moment. Sergeant,” exclaimed the cashier. 
“Mr. Hunter is one of our most trusted employees. 
You had better be sure before you do anything like 
that.” 

“Sure!” snorted the sergeant. “Why, it’s as clear as 
the nose on your face. There are a few details that are 
hazy in my mind yet, but a little questioning at head- 
quarters will soon clear them up.” 

“But you haven’t any evidence. Sergeant,” protested 
the cashier, 

“How much evidence do you need?” asked the ser- 
geant scornfully. “It’s as clear to me what happened as 
if I had been here at the time. Who left here last 
}’esterday? You might as well tell the truth; the watch- 
man on duty will know.” 

“I left last,” replied Hunter. “After we got the stuff 
weighed and checked in, I let Barnett go. I stayed a 
few minutes and calculated the assay values. I must 
have left about thirty minutes after he did.” 

“Half an hour just gave you a nice time to fix that 
bomb, didn’t it?” said the sergeant. 

“Bomb ! What are you talking about?” asked Hunter 
slowly. 

“Oh, not a bomb, just a firecracker,” replied the ser- 
geant with heavy sarcasm. “It was just a harmless lit- 
tle joke on your assistant, wasn’t it? I suppose he 
begged you to allow him to open the vault this morn- 
ing, didn’t he?” 

“No, I asked him to do it,” answered Hunter. 

“Did you all hear that?” asked the sergeant tri- 
umphantly. “He admits that he sent the dead man to 
open the vault this morning after he had spent half 
an hour alone in it last night fixing up a bomb that 
would explode when the door was opened this morning.” 
“I didn’t say anything of the sort,” replied Hunter 

hotly. “What I said was ” 

“Tell it to the District Attorney,” replied the sergeant 
jeeringly. “I’ve got the goods on you all right.” 

“Sergeant, your idea is preposterous,” exclaimed the 
cashier. “Why on earth should Mr. Hunter wish to 
hurt Charley Barnett?” 

“What’s her name?” said the sergeant suddenly to 
Hunter. 

“Whose name?” countered Hunter. 

"The skirt that you and Barnett were both chasing.” 
Himter colored slightly. 


“I don’t think her name needs to enter into it,” he 
replied. 

The sergeant turned triumphantly to the cashier. 

“There’s your motive,” he exulted. “Jealousy is the 
reason back of lots of things of this sort. Even without 
that, half a million is enough to make most men commit 
murder.” 

“Half a million?” asked the cashier wonderingly, “I 
don’t quite follow your line of thought.” 

The sergeant looked disgusted. 

“It’s as clear as mud,” he snorted. “This guy and his 
partner, Barnett, framed it up to have this copper 
shipped here billed as gold. They timed it so 
that it arrived after quitting time and checked it in 
themselves and receipted for it. That means that the 
bank is held for that much gold. They probably fig- 
ured out that it w'ouldn’t be discovered for a month or 
so, and then they wouldn’t know anything about it. 
Then this bird can’t see why he should split the pile any 
more than he has to, so he sends Barnett away and 
spends half an hour fixing up a bomb that will bust his 
buddy all to pieces in the morning. That gives him the 
whole smear and gets rid of his rival too. We’ll go down 
to the D. A.’s office and sweat him a little and get the 
name of the jane and rake her in. The chances are that 
she knows all about it and that she’ll spill the beans 
as soon as she finds that he’s in hock. If she doesn’t 
come clean right away, a little sweating will get it out 
of her.” 

“There is no need to sweat Mr. Hunter, as you call 
it, to find out the name of the girl whom he and Mr. 
Barnett were interested in,” replied the cashier stiffly. 
“She happens to be my daughter.” 

The sergeant look chagrined. 

“Well, maybe I am mistaken about her,” he admitted 
grudgingly. “She may not be in on it, but that is no 
reason why he shouldn’t bump his partner off so as 
to get a chance to grab both the swag and the skirt.” 

“I think that you are jumping at conclusions too 
hastily. Sergeant,” said the cashier. “Mr. Hunter has 
been with us for a number of years and he is held in 
high esteem by the officers. I am sure that Mr. Fleck- 
ner, the president, will never consent to his being 
arrested in any such summary fashion on so little 
evidence.” 

“I don’t guess that he’ll get much chance to consent,” 
replied the sergeant with a grin. “Jenkins, put those 
bracelets on him and take him away. Three of you 
men go along ; he might have some pals that would try a 
rescue stunt.” 

Hunter started to protest but the cashier silenced him. 

“Better go with them quietly, Glenn,” he advised. 
“They have the right to take you and we can’t stop them. 
As soon as Mr. Fleckner gets here I’ll tell him the whole 
thing and he’ll have you out in a few minutes. I know 
very well that the whole accusation is silly, but there is 
no use arguing.” 

D E'SPITE the cashier’s representations, the presi- 
dent refused to take hasty action and Hunter was 
still in jail when a group met in the president’s office to 
consult about the situation. Mr. Fleckner, a gray- 
haired man with a stubborn jaw and a steely glitter in 
his eyes that bodes little good to transgressors, sat at the 
head of the table. Seated around the table were the 
Chief of Detectives from the City Hall, the sergeant 
who had arrested Hunter, the District Attorney, the 
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cashier and a quietly dressed little man who so far had 
said little and listened much. His inconspicuousness in 
dress and manner would have enabled him to pass un- 
noticed in a crowd; yet it was evident that when he spoke, 
the president listened with respect and close attention. 

“Sergeant,” said the quiet man suddenly, “please tell 
your story again and tell it carefully. Be especially 
careful in describing Mr. Hunter’s words and actions. 
Try to lay aside your vanity and prejudice for a moment 
so that we can get an idea of what really happened.” 

The sergeant turned red and looked to his chief as if 
for protection. The Chief of Detectives looked sour and 
turned to the speaker. 

“Before this bullying goes any farther, Mr. Carnes,” 
he said, “I want to know one thing. Are you in charge 
of this case, and if so, by what authority?” 

“I am in charge of one phase of it,” replied the little 
man quietly. “As far as your suspected murder goes, 
that is a State matter and I have nothing to say about it. 
As far as the robbery of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia goes, I am in charge by the authority of 
the United States of America. Mr. Fleckner told you 
that I was sent here from the Treasury Department in 
Washington : it may interest you to know that I am Chief 
of the Federal Secret Service for this district. Here 
are my credentials if you care to examine them.” 

The Chief of Detectives glanced at the credentials 
offered to him, and then turned to the sergeant. 

“Go ahead and tell your story, Halloran,” he grunted. 
“Tell it straight too. This man is the real goods.” 

Sergeant Halloran retold his story, dwelling at length 
on Hunter’s supposed confession about the bomb. 

“That will do,” said Carnes suddenly. He sat for a 
moment in thought and then turned to the Chief of 
Detectives. 

“What has your Office done about tracing the gold 
shipment?” he asked. 

The Chief consulted a memorandum which he drew 
from his pocket. 

“The shipment looks all right,” he admitted. “It was 
shipped from the Golconda mine, exactly the same as 
other shipments have been. The Golconda production 
of gold has been normal. They have been shipping at 
about the same rate for several years and they have no 
surplus of gold on hand. The stuff was assayed while 
it was held in the express company’s office at the point 
of shipment, and it was never out of sight of an armed 
messenger from the time it left until it reached here. 
The express agent is ready to swear that he delivered 
gold here and that both Mr. Hunter and Mr. Barnett 
verified the weights in his presence. There were three 
guards used to bring it in and they are all old men 
here. They all agree that it was gold. They know the 
difference between gold and copper too, for we tested 
them.” 

“Did anyone leave the building after Hunter and 
Barnett last night?” asked Carnes. 

"No one,” replied the president. “I have the com- 
plete records of the door guard here. After the express 
people left, there was an eleven-minute interval before 
Mr. Barnett left. Thirty-seven minutes later Mr. Hun- 
ter left. H'e was the last one out.” 

“Has that vault been disturbed?” asked Carnes. 

“No, it has not,” replied the president. “As soon as 
Mr. Hunter was taken away, Mr. Moulton had the door 
propped in place and posted guards to see that no one 
entered. When I got here I confirmed his orders and 


had the vault left undisturbed for your examination.” 

“Let’s look at it,” remarked Carnes. 

At the vault, he took merely a cursory glance around, 
touched the pile of copper bars negligently and then 
turned to Sergeant Halloran. 

“Your theory is that Mr. Hunter arranged a bomb 
that exploded shortly after the vault was opened in the 
morning, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Halloran eagerly. “As far as 
I ” 

“Answer my questions please and don’t volunteer 
opinions,” snapped Carnes. “You have done enough 
damage already. When you entered the vault did you 
smell any peculiar odor?” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Halloran shortly, 

“Did you, Mr. Moulton?” asked Carnes turning to 
the cashier. 

“I noticed no odor at all,” replied the cashier. 

“How soon after the explosion did you get here ?” 

“Within a minute or two.” 

“I thought so,” remarked Carnes meditatively. “Ser- 
geant Halloran, did you ever arrive at a place where a 
bomb had gone oft' within half an hour after it had 
happened ?” 

“Yes, several times.” 

“And when you did, did you ever notice an acrid odor 
of burned powder?” 

“Yes, every time,” admitted Halloran. 

“And 3’ou noticed nothing of the sort here? Don’t 
let your imagination run away with you. Did you?” 

“No, sir, I did not.” 

“Neither did Mr. Moulton and yet he arrived at a 
time when the air should have been thick with smoke 
and the odor of burned explosive very noticeable. 
Strange, isn’t it?” 

“What has that to do with it?” interrupted the Chief 
of Detectives. “It is quite probable that they didn’t 
notice it in the excitement.” 

“Possible, but not probable,” replied Carnes. “Did 
you ever examine the scene of a bomb explosion?” 

“Dozens of times,” replied the chief, 

“The local damage done at the point where the bomb 
lay was always quite extensive, wasn’t it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied Carnes with a far-away look in his 
eyes. “Also fragments of the container can usually be 
found embedded in the walls. I don’t seem to observe 
any here. Perhaps you will point out to me just where 
the bomb lay that exploded this morning.” 

The detective was silenced. 

“I fancy that we are through with Sergeant Halloran 
for the present,” remarked Carnes. “If the rest of you 
gentlemen will join me in Mr. Fleckner’s office, we can 
discuss the matter further.” 

“Are you of the opinion that there was no bomb, Mr. 
Carnes?” asked the District Attorney when the con- 
ference reassembled, minus Sergeant Halloran. 

“It was not a bomb,” replied Carnes positively. 

“What in Heaven’s name caused the explosion then?” 
asked the president. 

“I don’t know,” said Carnes thoughtfully. “In fact 
there are several puzzling features about the case. I am 
sure that it was not a bomb or any usual explosive that 
did the damage. It acted like a gas explosion, but there 
are no gas mains in the building and to introduce enough 
gas to cause an explosion of that magnitude into the 
vault by any means other than a pipe would require 
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several heavy bulky cylinders that could not be hidden, 
and no such things have entered or left the building. 
Further, I can see no object in causing an explosion.” 

“Sergeant Halloran’s theory is ” said the Chief 

of Detectives. 

“We can eliminate that,” interrupted Carnes. “I am 
sure that gold was delivered here last night. A ship- 
ment of copper might have fooled one man, but unless 
two express messengers and three bank guards were in 
on it as well as Hunter, Barnett and the express agent, 
it wouldn’t be possible, I believe that the gold was de- 
livered and stolen from the vault last night after Hunter 
left. I am inclined to think that Hunter knows no more 
about it than we do.” 

“All the same we’ll hold him for a while,” replied 
the District Attorney. 

“Suit yourself,” said Carnes with a shrug. “If I 
were you. I’d turn him loose and if I suspected him. 
I’d have him shadowed. However, that’s your business 
and I don’t want to butt in.” 

The District Attorney smiled. 

“Now, Chief,” Carnes went on, addressing him, “the 
Secret Service can cover the matter of that shipment 
and the express messengers more thoroughly than your 
men can. If you really want to cooperate, put your 
best men on the task of running down the past history 
of every guard who was on duty here last night.” 

“I’ll be glad to,” replied the Chief of Detectives as he 
and the District Attorney rose to leave. “The entire 
resources of my Office are at your service.” 

“Thank you,” replied Carnes as he bowed slightly. 

“Mr. Moulton,” he went on as the remaining three 
reseated themselves, “Sergeant Halloran indicated in 
the course of his remarks that both Hunter and Barnett 
were interested in your daughter. How much of that 
may be true and how much may be his imagination, you 
know better than I, However, just as a matter of form, 
I would like to have a talk with her.” 

“As far as her knowing anything about the robbery is 
concerned, of course there is no truth in it,’- replied the 
cashier shortly. “As far as the interest of the two men 
in her goes, she can tell you how far it had gone better 
than I can. If you care to interview her, I will call her.” 

“There is no need for that,” said Carnes. “I will 
be glad to go to your home and talk to her there.” 

“She is in the building,” replied the cashier. “She has 
been here for some time waiting for a chance to inter- 
cede for Glenn Hunter. I can call her in a moment.” 

Carnes nodded assent and the cashier went out, 
returning in a few minutes with a strikingly handsome 
girl. She was about nineteen, of a slim and graceful 
build that just escaped being too slender. Her firmly 
modeled chin gave the lie to her dreamy eyes, but 
Carnes, as he glanced at her, shrewdly surmised that the 
recent tears which it was evident that she had shed 
might account for some of the mistiness that marked 
them. He sprang to his feet as she entered and bowed 
deeply in acknowledgment of her father’s introduction. 

“Sit down, Miss Moulton, please,” he’ exclaimed 
holding a chair for her. His voice sounded all polite- 
ness and concern, and Fleckner smiled to himself as 
he saw that Carnes had placed her chair so that she sat 
facing the light, while his own face was in shadow. 

S HE seated herself as he requested and with folded 
hands awaited his questions. Carnes seemed at a loss 
as to how to begin. 


“Miss Moulton,” he said hesitatingly, “it seems that 
one of your friends, Mr. HJunter, has been arrested by 
the local police as a suspect in connection with the death 
of Mr. Barnett. Some of the city detectives seem to 
think that jealousy may have been a contributing factor 
in the affair. In order to clear up the situation, would 
you mind telling me what you know about both of these 
men ?” 

“Glenn had no reason for jealousy and he knew it,” 
replied Alice Moulton in a calm monotone that hinted at 
inward agitation. “Both he and Charley Barnett have 
been quite regular visitors at my father’s house for 
nearly a year, and about two months ago both of them 
proposed to me. I refused to give an answer to either 
of them at the time and told them that I would decide 
later. Last night I accepted Glenn and, while he was 
present, I telephoned Charley and told him my decision. 
He apparently took it quite calmly, and when he learned 
that Glenn was there, he asked to talk to him and con- 
gratulated him very nicely. Despite their rivalry, they 
have always been the best of friends. So you can see 
that the idea of jealousy is absurd.” 

“Mr. Hunter was at your house last night?” 

“Yes, he was. He came in after supper, about eight 
I should say, and stayed until after eleven.” 

“What were you doing?” asked Carnes. “I beg your 
pardon,” he went on hastily. “You need not answer that 
question. It is quite evident what a newly engaged 
couple would do under the circumstances.” 

The ghost of a smile hovered for an instant on Alice 
Moulton’s lips. 

“We weren’t doing what you might suspect,” she 
said. “I have no objections to answering. In point of 
fact, we were trying to play the radio.” 

“Trying to?” 

“Yes, but we couldn’t get anything. There was a 
peculiar buzzing noise that drowned out every station, 
and neither Glenn nor I could tune it out. It started 
about seven-thirty, before he came in, and it was still 
going when he left. Of course, we weren’t working 
with the radio all the time, but we turned it on at least 
a dozen times and tried to get something, but we never 
succeeded.” 

“Do you know anything about Mr. Hunter’s circum- 
stances?” asked Carnes, 

“Naturally, I do,” she replied. “He inherited quite 
a little money from his father and he has added to it 
by wise investments. At the present time he has an in- 
come aside from his salary of nearly four thousand 
dollars a year.” 

“Of course you believe him innocent of this whole 
business?” 

“Of course,” she said hotly. “The idea of his guilt 
is ridiculous. Why on earth should he do a thing like 
that? He had no cause for jealousy of Charley as I 
have told you. As far as robbery goes, he has a good 
income as it is, and he knows very well that I would 
never consent to share any stolen money with him. I 
know that he’s innocent and I came down here to see 
Daddy and Mr. Fleckner and see if they couldn’t get 
him out of jail. Won’t you help me? Surely you don’t 
believe him guilty?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Carnes. “I’d release him at 
once if it were in my power, but unfortunately it isn’t. 
Don’t cry, my dear,” he went on hastily as Alice Moul- 
ton’s lips began to quiver, “just keep a stiff upper lip and 
I think that we’ll have him out of jail soon.” 
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“Do you really think so?’’ she exclaimed gratefully. 
“Oh, Mr. Carnes, I’ll love you forever if you do.” 

“That’s plenty of inducement to make me do my best,” 
he answered gallantly. “Now the best thing that you 
can do is to go home with your father and lie down and 
try to get a little rest. You can’t do any good here. Mr. 
Moulton, you take her home. I’ll place her under arrest 
and appoint you a deputy to take charge of her and 
produce her when called for. If Sergeant Halloran or 
any of his cohorts try to get to her, tell them that she is 
under federal arrest and that you can’t let them talk to 
her without my permission. It’ll be a cold day in 
August when they get it.” 

When Alice and her father had gone, Carnes turned 
to the president. 

“Mr. Fleckner,” he remarked, “this case has me puz- 
zled. For all my shortness to Halloran, I thought that 
possibly there might be something to his theory, but Miss 
Moulton’s statement seems to upset it thoroughly by 
removing the motive. Of course. I’ll check up on her 
statements, but they are undoubtedly true. Frankly, I 
can’t explain a good many things we need to know. First 
there is the matter of that gold shipment. Either there 
was a widespread conspiracy with a lot of people in it, 
in which case it will be easy to trace it down, or else gold 
was delivered here last night. In that case, what became 
of it? Also why did the person or persons who removed 
it go to the trouble to replace it with bars of copper that 
are identical in appearance with the purloined gold ? 

“Second there is the explosion. It might have been 
designed to get Hunter as well as to get Barnett unless 
Hunter planted it, a thing I am not yet ready to admit. 
Also what kind of an explosive was it? It had ap- 
parently no center of brisance and it left no fumes or 
odor and no fragments of container. Also how did it 
get in? These questions all have to be answered before 
we are in a position to even start a search for the thieves. 
With your permission. I’ll look at that vault again.” 

This time Carnes did not content himself with the 
cursory glance around that he had given the vault on his 
first visit, but went over it inch by inch in search of 
clues, even examining the floor and walls with a magni- 
fying glass and sounding every square inch of walls, 
floor and ceiling. At the end of three hours he returned 
to the president’s office. 

“What did you find, Mr. Carnes?” asked Fleckner. 

“Nothing,” he replied. “I have been over every inch 
of that vault, searching for a means of egress for the 
gold or ingress for the explosive and I have found ab- 
solutely nothing. I know as much as I did when I 
started in and no more. ■ The case is beyond my depth.” 

“What are you planning to do ?” 

“Call for help,” replied Carnes with a wry smile. 
“There are some aspects of the case that point to the 
need of more specialized knowledge than I possess. I 
am going to call up Washington and ask that Dr. Bird 
of the Bureau of Standards be sent down here.” 

“Who is he?” 

“One of the ablest research men in the Bureau,” re- 
plied Carnes, “and one who doesn’t confine his research 
to the regular routine. For instance, he knows more 
about blood stains and dust explosions, to mention only 
two specialties of his, than any other man in America. 
He has helped us out several times on counterfeiting 
cases. When he com.es, I want him introduced as a 
representative of the W ashington Post. No one but you 
and I are to know his real identity.” 


“How soon will he get here ?” asked the president. 

“If I can get in touch with my chief, he will make 
arrangement^ for him to get a plane at Bolling Field and 
he will be here inside of three hours. Can we get into 
the bank tonight?” 

“Telephone me as soon as he arrives and I’ll meet 
you at the bank.” 

“Fine,” replied Carnes. “Now may I use your Wash- 
ington wire?” 

T hree hours later a plane roared to a landing at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard and Carnes greeted 
the passenger. Dr. Bird was grossly misnamed. There 
was nothing of the bird in his appearance, if one except 
the ostrich. He stood well over six feet in height and 
was broad and burly in proportion. His prognathous 
jaw and unruly' shock of curly hair gave him the air 
of a prizefighter, and it was not until an observer noticed 
his hands that the scientist stood revealed. Long slender 
delicate hands they were ; the hands of a musician or a 
sleight-of-hand performer, with long tapering sensitive 
fingers stained in splotches by acid. 

“Hello, Carnes,” he roared in a bull-like voice, “what 
have you got on tap this time? Another counterfeiting 
case?” 

“Not this time. Doctor,” replied Carnes as he hastened 
forward to grip the outstretched hand. “This time it’s 
robbery, with possible murder.” 

“Good,” ejaculated the Doctor, “murders are always 
interesting. Glad I brought my traveling laboratory. 
I can’t see where I would come in on a robbery though.” 

“This is a rather unusual robbery,” replied Carnes as 
he picked up two of the four bags that the pilot had un- 
loaded from the plane. “I think that you’ll find it in- 
teresting.” 

“All of your cases are unusual, even the most com- 
monplace ones when you get stuck,” snorted the Doctor. 
“If you chaps would just manage to learn a little ele- 
mentary chemistry you would save me a lot of wild- 
cat trips of this nature.” 

“Every man to his trade. Doctor,” answered Carnes 
cheerfully. “You would be broken-hearted if we didn’t 
call on you occasionally. Come along, I’ve got a taxi 
waiting, and we’ll stop and feed you five cups of black 
coffee before we go to the bank.” 

“All right, if it’s good coffee,” replied the Doctor as 
he picked up the remaining bags and followed Carnes. 

When .they arrived at the bank, Fleckner met them 
and was anxious to give all the details, but the Doctor 
stopped him impatiently. 

“I don’t want to hear a thing about it, just now,” he 
announced. “Carnes tells me that there are certain 
scientific aspects involved and I want to approach the 
problem with my mind unencumbered with details of 
what you have done and theories you have propounded. 
I’ll ask questions as I need to.” 

As they entered the vault the Doctor stopped and 
sniffed like a fox-terrier. 

“Explosion, eh ?” he remarked to Carnes. “Where was 
the stuff planted?” 

“That’s one thing for you to tell me. Doctor,” replied 
Carnes. “I have been over every inch of the vault and 
there are no signs of a local center of brisance.” 

“No signs of a container either, I suppose?” 

Carnes replied in the negative. 

“Hum,” said the Doctor, “that eliminates a nitrogen 
carrying explosive. I could smell traces of the fumes 
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yet if one had been used. My nose is exceptionally sen- 
sitive to nitrogen oxides. Did you find any gas pipes ?” 

“There is no gas in the building and I have tapped 
every inch of the floor, walls and ceiling and there is no 
place for the entrance of gas.” 

“It was a gas explosion all the same,” replied the 
Doctor positively. “Was there a recording thermometer 
or hygrometer in the vault?” 

The president pointed silently to the two instruments. 

“Probably wrecked by the explosion,” remarked the 
Doctor as he picked them up. “No they’re not, they’re 
still working. Let’s see the dials.” 

He studi^ the dials for some minutes in silence, ap- 
parently making some mental calculations. He took a 
steel tape from his pocket and measured the vault care- 
fully and made some elaborate calculations on a pocket 
pad. 

“What is that stuff?” he said, suddenly pointing to the 
pile of copper bars. 

“That stuff was checked in by the bullion teller, 
Plunter, for gold last night,” replied Carnes, “and this 
morning after the explosion, it turns out to be copper. 
Hunter is under arrest for robbery and murder.” 

“Why murder?” 

“His assistant was killed by the explosion. You’d 
better let me tell you the whole story, Doctor,” said 
Carnes. 

“All right, go ahead, I might as well let you get it out 
of your system, before you blow up under the strain 
of holding it,” he replied seating himself on the copper 
bars and preparing to listen. 

“Have you any report on the bank guards ?” he asked 
when Carnes had finished his story. 

“Nothing definite. The three who carried in the bars 
are all retired enlisted men of the Army with excel- 
lent reputations.” 

“What about the shipment?” 

“Regular in every way. The stuff was assayed and 
was in sight of an armed messenger from that time on. 
One of the mes,sengers w’ho traveled with it has been 
with the express company for twenty years. The other 
one has only been with them for about a year and we 
are working on his record, but so far it has been per- 
fectly clear.” 

“What was Hunter doing last night ?” 

“He was with his fiancee. He managed to get engaged 
to the daughter of the cashier here last night and he 
spent the evening with her. She tells a yarn about try- 
ing to work the radio most of the evening and hitting a 
lot of static, but I expect we know what they were do- 
ing all right.” 

“Static?” asked the Doctor sharply. “Was there any 
bad weather here last night?” 

“It was a calm beautiful night,” replied the president. 

“Funny time to have static trouble,” remarked the 
Doctor. 

“I don’t know that she said that it was static,” an- 
swered Carnes. “She said it was a buzzing noise that 
prevented them from getting anything and I took it for 
static.” 

“Buzzing noise?” said the Doctor. “On what wave 
length ?” 

“I don’t remember her saying anything about that.” 

“Call her up and find out.” 

Carnes returned in a few minutes. 

“It was all over the dial, but seemed worst about 450 
meters,” he reported. 


The Doctor consulted a table that He drew 'from his 
pocket. 

“Funny,” he commented. “Carnes, what did you say 
the names of those express messengers were?” 

“I didn’t say,” replied Carnes, “but the name of the 
older man is Fowler and the younger is named Wallace.” 
“Wallace?” asked the Doctor, “Is he a hunchback?” 
“No indeed, he’s quite tall and very straight.” 

“It can’t be the same man then, although it might ex- 
plain a great deal,” he said. He paced the floor for a 
few moments muttering the name “Wallace” under his 
breath. Suddenly he turned to Carnes. 

“I may be crazy or I may not,” he said. “At any rate 
there is more to this case than appears on the surface. 
Carnes, go out and buy me a radio set. Any sort of a 
two or three tube set will do, provided it works on a loop. 
Get tubes and batteries and everything needed to put it 
in operation. Also get me a hacksaw and half a dozen 
blades and a bottle of strong ammonia.” 

W HILE Carnes was gone, the Doctor busied him* 
self in taking from the cases he had brought with 
him several instruments and setting them up on a table. 
By the time he had finished, Carnes arrived loaded with 
bundles. 

“All right, Carnes,” he said, “give me the saw and the 
ammonia and set up your set. When you get it in 
operation, tune in any local station to make sure that it’s 
working right and then set it at 450 meters and let it 
alone. I’m going to examine these bars.” 

He moistened his handkerchief with ammonia and 
rubbed the surface of one of the bars briskly. When 
the handkerchief had turned blue he examined it care- 
fully under a binocular microscope, but turned away 
with an exclamation of disappointment. He took the 
hacksaw and sawed one of the bars in halves and scru- 
tinized the sawn surface under a powerful glass. Again 
he muttered his disappointment and took up a pinch of 
the copper dust made by the saw. This he dissolved in 
an acid that he drew from one of his bags and put the 
solution in a small glass tube which he set up in one of 
his instruments. A moment later a tinny arc began to 
spark behind the tube, and simultaneously the radio set 
gave off a raucous tearing sound. 

“Shut that thing off,” he directed as he applied his 
eye to an eyepiece projecting from the instrument. As 
he did so, he emitted a low whistle of surprise and con- 
sulted a book which he took from the instrument carry- 
ing case. He whistled again and looked long and ear- 
nestly through the instrument. Again and again he ad- 
justed it, testing it with standard solutions taken from 
one of his cases, but his astonishment grew momen- 
tarily more manifest. 

“What is it ?” asked the president breathlessly. 
“What? Oh, that? That’s a simple electric arc 
spectroscope. When you volatilize an element in the 
arc, it gives a certain characteristic set of colored lines 
on the prism. Every element has its own set and no 
two are alike. It’s one of the most certain methods of 
detecting small traces of a foreign element. Those bars 
are copper all right, but the lines aren’t quite in place. 
Keep still a minute and let me think,” 

For some minutes he paced the floor. 

“It isn’t possible,” he said at length, “and yet it must 
be. At any rate, we’ll have to take a chance on it. 
Carnes, my arrival in Philadelphia must be kept a com- 
plete secret. This is very important. In the mean time 
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go home and take that radio set with you. Where are 
you staying?” 

“At the ‘Benjamin Franklin.’ ” 

“Good. Stick close to your room phone so that I can 
reach you. In the meantime keep that radio set tuned in 
OH 450 meters and let me know at once if it gives out 
a squawk like we heard tonight when my spec, was run- 
ning. Make arrangements for garage room for a truck 
that will come up from Camp Vail in the afternoon. 
Better arrange to have it kept at Frankford Arsenal out 
in Bridesburg. That’s out of the way and it’s' a gov- 
ernment installation. Mr. Fleckner, remember that no 
one must know of my arrival. In the meantime you will 
give this story to the press and see that it is headlined.” 

He wrote rapidly for a few minutes and handed the 
paper to the president. He took it and read it aloud 
with a puzzled expression. 

“Officials of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank, 
in an attempt to solve the mystery surrounding the theft 
of over a ton of gold bullion, today sawed in halves one 
of the bars of copper that was found in the vault. This 
led to the discovery that there was a core of pure gold 
about one inch in diameter in the center of it. The bal- 
ance of the bars will be sawed tomorrow. In th« 
meantime, a scientist from the Bureau of Standards has 
been sent for and will arrive sometime tomorrow after- 
noon.” 

“That’s correct,” said the Doctor. “Now hold that 
until afternoon, but be sure that it makes the late edi- 
tions. I don’t want it to appear on the streets before 
five. If you could manage to have it published in a 
extra about six-thirty, that would be all the better.” 

“Is there gold in the center of that bar?” asked Carnes 
in astonishment. 

“No, unfortunately, there isn’t, but it won’t hurt to 
publish that. Can you arrange to get that story out as 
I want it?” 

“There will be no trouble about that,” replied the 
president. “I own a good deal of stock in the Bulletin 
and I’ll arrange to have an extra on the streets at six- 
thirty sharp. But I don’t understand what it’s all about.” 

“If I’m right, you will tomorrow. If I’m wrong you 
probably never will,” replied the Doctor with a laugh. 
“Now let’s go to bed and get some sleep. We may not 
have any tomorrow night.” 

“What shall we do in the meantime ?” asked the presi- 
dent. 

“Each of you do what I told you to do. Aside from 
that, don’t talk, keep your mouths shut and say nothing. 
I’ll be at the ‘Bellevue-Stratford,’ registered as Walter 
Griffen.” 

The day passed slowly for Carnes. Early in the morn- 
ing he telephoned Frankford Arsenal and made arrange- 
ments for keeping the Camp Vail truck. With nothing 
to do, he sat in his room and listened in vain for the 
tearing sound from his radio. He had a strong desire 
to telephone the ‘Bellevue-Stratford,’ but his previous 
association with Dr. Bird tended to discourage him. The 
Doctor always preferred to work in an atmosphere of 
mystery in order, as he put it, “to be able to revel in his 
successes and to bury his failures.” 

At six he left his room long enough to snatch a bite 
to eat. As he left the restaurant a newsboy came down 
the street crying an extra. Carnes bought one and read, 
under huge headlines, an elaboration of the item the 
Doctor had written the night before. He hastened back 
to his hotel in hopes of a message, but none awaited him 


and his telephone was silent until nearly seven-thirty. 
Then it rang and he literally jumped for the receiver. 

“Is that you, Carnes ?” asked the voice at the other end 
of the wire. “This is Griffen. We’ll pick you up at the 
corner of Ninth and Chestnut in about fifteen minutes. 
Watch out for an army truck and board it.” 

When Carnes boarded the truck, which slowed down 
for him, he found Fleckner and Dr. Bird in the cov- 
ered body with two men dressed in the olive drab of the 
army. A glance forward showed him that the driver also 
wore a uniform. 

“Hello, Carnes,” said the Doctor. “Make yourself at 
home. This is Sergeant Welman of the Signal Corps, 
one of the best radio direction finders that the army has. 
Give Carnes a headset. Sergeant, he might as well get 
in on the fun.” 

“What is it all about?” asked Carnes as he adjusted 
the headset and began to receive WIP’s evening pro- 
gramme. 

“You’ll find out in time,” replied Dr. Bird with a 
chuckle. “Meanwhile, enjoy the music and listen for 
anything unusual.” 

The truck wandered aimlessly up and down the streets 
and Carnes settled himself to wait. He saw that all of 
the other occupants of the truck were wearing headsets 
which were connected to a large receiver surmounted by 
a loop that stood on an elevated platform built in the 
center of the truck. From time to time, the Sergeant 
would adjust the dials of the receiver, tuning in a new 
station, only to tune it out again in a few minutes. Half 
an hour passed in this way and then the Sergeant turned 
to Doctor Bird. 

“Are you sure that you have that wave-length right?” 
he asked. 

“It’s right as nearly as Miss Moulton could tell me. 
If it shows up at all, we ought to get it for she said that 
it covered the whole dial.” 

“It seems funny that more people didn’t hear it,” re- 
marked the Sergeant. 

“If it’s what I think it is, it would be very easily 
trapped,” replied the Doctor. “It was probably a high 
carrier wave that came down only at intervals. Of course 
I may be — What’s that ?” 

“That” was a peculiar rending, tearing sound in the 
head sets that drowned out everything else. 

“Stop her,” called the Sergeant to the driver. He re- 
moved his headset and held it at some distance from his 
ear while he manipulated the loop mounted on top of the 
receiver. The sound increased in intensity and the Ser- 
geant began to work on his fine adjustment. For sev- 
eral minutes Carnes could detect no difference in the 
intensity of the sound and at last even the Sergeant was 
satisfied. A flashlight glowed for an instant. 

“Fifty-three-point-six, uncorrected,” he announced. 
“Got the location, Kelley?” 

His companion grunted an assent and the Sergeant 
called to the driver. 

“Take the next turn to your left and go straight 
ahead.” 

The truck had not moved over two blocks before the 
sound suddenly died out. 

“It’s stopped,” said the Sergeant. 

“I doubt it,” replied the Doctor. “Driver, go back 
a couple of blocks and see if we can pick it up again.” 

The truck retraced its path and again the tearing 
sound dominated all others. 

“That’s what I suspected,” said the Doctor. “Go 
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ahead, driver. We'll just have to hunt for another spot 
where we can locate it.” 

As the truck drove on, Kelley carefully set an angle 
with a protractor and laid off a line on a chart which 
Carnes saw was a map of Philadelphia. The truck 
drove on for several miles. 

“Stop,” called the Sergeant. 

Carnes listened carefully and could detect a faint 
hum of the same nature as the sound they had plotted. 
The locating performance was repeated and when the 
second line had been laid off the Sergeant showed the 
chart to Dr. Bird. 

“Too acute an angle for good work,” he remarked 
“We’d better try to get another shot.” 

The Doctor nodded and the truck set off again. For 
nearly an hour it cruised around without result. 

“Where does Moulton live?” asked the Doctor sud- 
denly. 

"On Judson Street,” replied Fleckner. 

"Somewhere in the vicinity of Tioga and Twenty- 
second.” 

"Good enough,” commented the Doctor. “Driver, go 
north on Broad Street to Tioga and then turn left to 
Twenty-second.” 

At Tioga and Twenty-second, the receiver was still 
mute, but as the truck crossed Twenty-third, the tearing 
noise again broke forth. 

“Stop,” called the Sergeant. 

The new line was plotted and the Sergeant studied 
the map. 

“Fm satisfied,” he announced. “That transmitter is 
located on Chestnut Street between Eleventh and 
Twelfth.” 

“It should be near the bank,” muttered the Doctor. 
“Driver, take us to the corner of Eleventh and Chest- 
nut.” 

“W’hat’s this all about?” asked Fleckner as the truck 
set off again. 

“This is a radio locator truck from Camp Vail,” ex- 
plained the Sergeant. “We are locating the source of 
that sound you heard in your headset. This is a very 
sensitive receiver equipped with a loop and by turning 
it until we get the maximum intensity of sound, we are 
able to lay off a line on which the sending station must 
be. By getting several of these lines from different 
points, we are able to locate the transmitter. It must be 
at the intersection of the lines.” 

“I can see that,” replied Fleckner, “but what has it 
to do with this case ?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” said the Sergeant. “My orders 
from Dr. Bird were to locate the set and that’s all I 
know.” 

Dr. Bird volunteered no information and Fleckner 
relapsed into silence. The truck stopped at length at 
the corner of Eleventh and Chestnut and the Doctor 
climbed out, followed by the Sergeant, who carried what 
looked like a suitcase with a loop on top in his hand. 

“Come on, Carnes,” called the Doctor. “I think we 
are going to find our man now. You can come too, Mr. 
Fleckner, if you aren’t afraid of a little gun play.” 

“Don’t you think you had better explain just a little. 
Doctor?” asked Carnes. 

“I haven’t time now. Listen and get this straight. 
Sergeant Welman will lead us to a door on the opposite 
side of which will be the sending set that we have been 
locating. We will break down that door and enter. I 
have a blank search-warrant that will cover us if we 


make a mistake. When we enter, arrest every one in 
the place. They may try to resist. If the man that I 
suspect is at the head of it, I am sure they will. Get 
them, but above all, don’t let them destroy any ap- 
paratus. I know what I am doing, Carnes. Just obey 
orders and everything will be all right.” 

As they started down the street. Sergeant Welman 
adjusted a small pair of headphones attached to the case 
he was carrying to his ears and took the lead. From 
time to time he would set the case down, make a few 
adjustments and then resume his onward progress. 
Before a large office building he paused and then 
stepped in through the entranceway. Up the stairs he 
led them and down a corridor, stopping with increasing 
frequency to work on the case. At last he paused before 
a closed door and pointed silently. The group listened 
and could hear a faint crackling hum from behind the 
door. The Doctor drew his automatic and motioned to 
Carnes to do likewise. Carnes drew his gun and the 
Doctor, motioning him to follow closely, took hold of 
the handle of the door and tried it. It yielded to his 
touch and with a sudden effort, he thrust it open and 
entered, Carnes and Fleckner following closely on his 
heels. 

A CETRIOUS scene met their gaze. The room was 
in semi-darkness save where it was illuminated by 
a reading lamp set on a table. At the table sat two men 
bending over a piece of apparatus from which a flicker- 
ing blue light came, accompanied by the crackling noise 
that they had heard outside. The room smelled strongly 
of garlic. 

As they entered, the two men sprang to their feet. 
The nearer one wore some sort of a uniform, but no one 
noticed him, for the other figure completely dominated 
the scene. He was a man who might have been tall had 
he been straight, but whose hunched back reduced his 
stature to a bare four feet. His short bandy legs formed 
a striking contrast to huge arms that hung nearly to his 
knees. Topping this misshapen body was the face of 
a Grecian God, thin almost to emaciation. Huge black 
eyes like two burned holes in a blanket regarded the in- 
truders with merciless intensity. 

“Good evening. Doctor Wallace,” said Dr, Bird as he 
stepped forward. “I rather thought that I would find 
you at the bottom of this. So far as I know, you are 
the only man in the United States with the imagination 
to conceive a scheme like this or the brains to carry it 
out.” 

The lips of Dr. Wallace curled in a thin-lipped wicked 
smile. 

“Why didn’t I kill you before I started this?” he said 
softly to Dr. Bird. “I should have known that if I were 
the only man able to carry out my experiment, that you 
would be the only one who would be able to solve it.” 

“That’s where you did make a mistake,” replied Dr. 
Bird lightly. “Hold on there!” he cried suddenly and 
sprang forward. 

His movement was quick, but Wallace moved like a 
cat. Before Bird could stop him he had reached the 
wall and closed an electric switch. There was as ex- 
plosion and the instrument that had been on the table 
flew to pieces. Carnes and Bird stood paralyzed for a 
moment by the crash, but were galvanized into action as 
the explosion was followed by the vicious cracking of a 
pistol that Wallace had drawn from his pocket. Dr. 
Bird’s pistol dropped from a bleeding hand, but Carnes’ 
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gun woke to life. As it spat forth its message of death, 
Wallace swayed for an instant and then pitched for- 
ward on his face. Carnes kept both Wallace and his 
companion covered while he backed toward the wall and 
groped for a light switch. Fleckner interpreted the 
movement correctly and aided him and an instant later 
the scene was brilliantly illuminated. 

Wallace lay face downward in a pool of blood while 
his companion stood with blanched face and elevated 
hands. Dr. Bird ran forward and bent over the pros- 
trate Wallace. 

"Are you hurt badly, Wallace ?” he asked. 

“You’ve done for me all right,” said Wallace in a 
choking voice, blowing flecks of bloody froth from his 
lips. "Punctured lung, I think. Damn you. Bird, you 
were too clever. I left you out of my calculations. How 
much do you know?” 

“I know a great deal,” replied Dr. Bird, "but some 
things puzzle me yet. If you are dying, why don’t you 
make a clean breast of it?” 

“What do you want to know?” asked Wallace. 

“How did you get your synthetic gold into the bank 
as a Golconda shipment ?” 

“That was easy. My brother there,” he paused and 
pointed to his companion, “got a position about a year 
ago as an express messenger and he rode with the ship- 
ment. In the same car were eight boxes of books which 
really contained my stuff. He gave the other messenger 
knockout drops and switched the bars.” 

“Simple,” commented Carnes. 

“How did you polymerize that copper?” asked Dr. 
Bird. 

The ghost of a smile appeared on Wallace’s face, 

“I expect that you would like to know,” he said, “but 
you’ll never find out. My brother doesn’t know and I 
destroyed my apparatus as soon as I finished. This is 
my dying statement and I want to make it clear that I 
was the brains of the whole scheme. My brother was 
just a tool in my hands. As soon as I heard that you 
were summoned, I wired my disintegrator with a charge 
of explosive inside and you saw the result. You will 
never be able to reconstruct it. I made only one mis- 
take, I miscalculated the force of my disintegrating ray. 
It didn’t go deep enough.” 

“Yes it did,” replied Dr. Bird. “That newspaper 
story was one that I gave out in the hope of getting you 
to start your apparatus up again. You did a good job 
the first time.” 

“Fooled, by God!” exclaimed Wallace as he strove 
to rise to a. sitting position. “Damn you. Bird ” 

T he sentence ended in a bubbling grunt. The blood 
gushed from Wallace’s lips and his head fell for- 
ward. Dr. Bird leaned forward and listened at the chest 
of the prostrate man for a moment and then rose to his 
feet. 

“There, gentlemen,” he said dramatically, “lies the 
body of one of the most brilliant geniuses of this gener- 
ation.” 

He removed his hat and bowed to the prostrate figure. 
“Put cuffs on your prisoner, Carnes, and come along. 
We’re going up to the District Attorney’s office. I had 
a little chat with him when I got my search-warrant and 
he is waiting for us. He has Hunter up there, also the 
future Mrs. Hunter and her father. I’ll explain there.” 

In the District Attorney’s office a half hour later. Dr. 
Bird leaned back chewing at a cigar. 


“Doctor Frederick Wallace,” he began, “was the most 
brilliant scientist of this generation, but he had a crim- 
inal twist in his mind. How far his physical misfortunes 
warped his morality is hard to tell. He may have been 
more to be pitied than blamed. He worked at the 
Bureau for some time, but his ideas were far above our 
routine w'ork and he quit. I lost track of him and hadn’t 
thought of him for several years when this case came up. 

“When I got to the bank and looked around, I real- 
ized, of course, that the explosion was caused by gas, 
but my sense of smell is unusually acute and I could de- 
tect no trace of any unusual odor. Then I looked at 
the recording hygrometer and the answer was plain. 
You gentlemen probably know that when hydrogen gas 
is mixed with air, it explodes quite violently, giving as 
its only product of explosion, water vapor. The hygro- 
meter show'ed a sudden great increase in the amount of 
water vapor in the air immediately after the explosion 
and I knew that it was caused by hydrogen gas. The 
next thing was to find out how it got in there. 

“I discarded the idea of a pipe, for Carnes assured 
me that there w'as none and I know what a careful in- 
vestigator he is. The next thing that attracted my at- 
tention was that pile of copper bars and I figured that 
there must be some connection. Where the gold got out 
and that copper got in, hydrogen gas could get in too. I 
hadn’t an idea, so I started asking the first things that 
came into my mind. Carnes mentioned that radios had 
given trouble the night before. I knew that it was a per- 
fect night for reception in Washington and Mr. Fleckner 
assured me that it w^as a fine night here. Besides the 
description was not that of static, and the combination 
set me to thinking. 

“I don’t know wffiy I asked Carnes the names of the 
express messengers who rode with the shipment, but I 
did and when he said ‘Wallace’, it brought to my mind 
some experiments that Dr. Wallace had been working 
on, but the whole idea seemed too weird for credence. 
However, I could see no other solution and I took a 
chance. 

“Now to properly explain this, I must give you a 
little science. You may have heard of the periodic table 
of the chemical elements. In any case, it is a method 
of arranging the elements in the order of their ascending 
atomic weights in such a manner that elements of like 
properties fall into groups. The group that attracted 
my attention was the second, which contains among 
other elements, copper with an atomic weight of 63.6 
and gold with a weight of 197. If we multiply 63.6 
by three and add six, we get practically the atomic weight 
of gold. The atomic weight of hydrogen, by the way, is 
1,008. Here we have the three elements entering into 
the problem definitely connected in a common chemical 
ratio, namely, one, three, and six. 

“While he was in the Bureau, Wallace was working 
on the problem of synthesis and analysis of elements. 
If it were possible, as he used to contend, to polymerize 
copper and to add the right amount of hydrogen and 
energy, one might get gold or something resembling it. 
Such a synthesis might easily be unstable and might 
easily disintegrate under the influence of a wave length 
of exceeding shortness. If it did disintegrate, the prod- 
ucts would be copper and hydrogen gas. 

“I sent Carnes out for a radio set to find out whether 
the spark that I suspected was working, but it was not. 
Then I sawed one of the bars and subjected the copper 
{Continued on page 1065) 



do not know what electricity is, but we have learned some of its 
' ^ uses, which knowledge is being extensively utilized. Although the 
lack of vitamines has been claimed by eminent authorities to be destruc- 
tive of the well-being of the human being, nobody has as yet learned ex- 
actly how they operate — perhaps it is by catalysis. It is no simple matter to 
predict the possibilities attendant on such a discovery. Dr. Lemkin, who is 
a chemist of high standing and an author, is personally interested in the 
subject of vitamines and is therefore qualified to visualize in good scientific 
fiction some of their possibilities. There is no telling what wonders science 
may yet perform for the good of humanity by the use of vitamines, when they 
have learned more about them. This is a truly scientific story of intrinsic value. 
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CURVY,” said Dr. Beardsley in his familiar 
high-pitched and trembling voice, is what we 
medical men call a ‘deficiency disease.’ ” 

My answer was a nod of courteous assent. 
I had ceased wondering why the aged doctor 
had summoned me to listen to a private lecture on diet 
and disease, for I suspected the unfolding of another 
radical discovery from his fertile brain. Although I 
had a vague recollection of having heard such terms 
during my student days, their essential meanings had 
faded away in my memory almost to the vanishing point. 

“And why is it known as a deficiency disease?” con- 
tinued the old professor in his best classroom quiz style. 
Evidently expecting no answer to his question (I cer- 
tainly could have vouchedsafed no satisfactory reply on 
the spur of the moment) he went on: “Because the 
diet is deficient in one important food element, the one 
we now know as vitamine C.” 

I readily agreed to the irrefutable logic of his argu- 
ment and settled back, awaiting the rest of his scientific 
discourse. 

“But scurvy is by no means the only disease that 
results from a nutritional deficiency,” continued Dr. 
Beardsley. His cracking voice rose to a higher pitch 
and his faded gray eyes acquired almost a youthful 
flash as we warmed up to his subject. “Feed a child 
on a diet that is lacking in vitamines A and D and it 
will develop the dreadful disease called rickets. Deprive 
an individual of the essential vitamine B and he will 
fall victim to the Asiatic disease known as beriberi. A 
diet deficient in vitamines A and B will bring on pellagra. 
All of these are deficiency diseases.” 

The old doctor stopped to catch his faltering breath, 
and raised a shaky hand to mop his brow. His air of 
suppressed excitement appeared to indicate that he was 
fairly bursting with some kind of news, probably of 
another of his long list of scientific achievements. 

To me. Dr. Beardsley had always been an interesting 
enigma. It was now almost twenty years since I had 
first sat at his feet, one of his many admiring students 
at the University. His lecture course in biological 


chemistry was among the most popular in the entire 
curriculum, principally because of the magnetic per- 
sonality of the old physician. Yes — old he was, even 
in those days — aged and stooped, with the weight of 
more than three score years on his narrow shoulders. 

Yet, despite his age, the doctor was a veritable tornado 
of mental and physical energy. At a time when most 
men have withdrawn from the whirlwind of struggle and 
strife, leaving the world of mad endeavor to younger 
hands and clever intellects. Dr. Beardsley was still to be 
found in the front ranks. This indefatigable, almost in- 
exhaustible, dynamo of human energy still carried on 
in the van of medical and educational achievement. 

Grand old Dr. Beardsley! In those rosy days of 
university life he was to us eager students an unending 
source of joy and inspiration. To me he represented 
the summation of mental vigor and physical magnetism. 
We were quite chummy together, and frequently he in- 
vited me to come over to his laboratory and watch some 
of his experiments. Frankly, I was at a considerable 
loss as to the nature of most of them. To tell the truth, 
I had elected Dr. Beardsley’s lecture course for no more 
serious a reason than that I needed the two points for 
my graduation. And since the attractive personality of 
the old prof, was one of the major topics of conversation 
about the campus, I determined to enroll in his subject. 

Even with my extremely meagre background of 
biology and medico-chemistry I was still conscious, in 
those student days, of the phenomenal nature of some 
of those experiments that the doctor was conducting. The 
vast scope of his scientific investigations was a revela- 
tion. He thought, worked and lived in terms of human 
betterment and progress; his advances in the realm of 
biological science contributed a substantial achievement 
in that direction. 

When I left college to enter newspaper work, I saw 
to it that I did not lose contact with the aged professor. 
Thanks to the smattering of medical and chemical infor- 
mation that I had absorbed from being exposed to the in- 
fluence of Dr. Beardsley both in his classes and in his 
laboratory, my reportorial assignments frequently carried 
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His features became distorted as if by 
an unbearable pain. ... The tube of 
vitamine Z crashed to the floor. 
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me to his scientific workshop to cover some new contri- 
bution that he had made in his chosen field. And during 
the course of almost a decade, this tireless investigator 
was responsible for some truly revolutionary achieve- 
ments. 

You recall his remarkable work, several years ago, in 
the discovery of the new ductless or endocrine gland that 
we now know as the “infra-thyroid.” And how he iso- 
lated its internal secretion or “hormone” and proved con- 
clusively that it was the determining factor in producing 
those manifestations of emotion that we classify as fear, 
hate, joy, love, and anger. 

Then, too, I need do no more than remind you of his 
accomplishment in synthesizing the now famous “ferro- 
calcium,” the strange material that stimulates to such a 
remarkable degree the depositing of lime in the long 
bones of the skeletal structure. Do you remember what 
a howl of derision burst forth at Dr. Beardsley’s blunt 
statement that any adult of subnormal stature can now 
add from six to eighteen inches to his height? And 
didn’t that wave of scorn and ridicule turn almost over- 
night to the wildest acclaim when the modest scientist 
demonstrated the soundness of even his most astonishing 
assertion ? 

O NE might marvel at my intimate knowledge of 
things medical and bio-chemical, considering that I 
am essentially a reporter, whose schooling along those 
lines is of necessity highly limited if not absolutely nil. 
However, I had the extreme honor and privilege of being 
the first to convey the news of these revolutionary de- 
velopments to the layman world through the medium of 
my paper. For that reason I soaked up more than 
just a superficial amount of information about the under- 
lying principles of these classic researches. 

And here I was again, lending a patient ear to the 
scientific discourse of the white-haired savant. It was 
evident in his very tone and demeanor that another of 
his momentous pieces of research was soon to see the 
light of universal publicity and acclaim. 

“Now all medical men,” continued Dr. Beardsley in his 
faltering voice, “are pretty thoroughly convinced about 
the nature of these deficiency diseases. The classical 
investigations of Mr. Collum, Eddy and others have 
given conclusive proof that when these mysterious 
vitamines are absent from the diet, definite diseases 
follow. Scurvy, beriberi, rickets, pellagra, each of these 
is brought on by a deficiency of some one or more of the 
essential vitamines. 

“But,” and here the old physician’s eyes blazed forth 
with the light of triumphant accomplishment, “why stop 
with these diseases? What about all the scores of ail- 
ments and infirmities that beset human flesh? What of 
them? What of tuberculosis, the dreaded white plague 
and the scourge of mankind from the dawn of creation ? 
What about the insidious typhoid ? What of the count- 
less diseases of children, which snuff out the lives of 
such an appalling percentage of infants in the first months 
of their existence? What about those fatal organic 
diseases that attack the vital portions of the human me- 
chanism, the digestive system, the kidneys, the 
heart !” 

In the fervor of his discourse. Dr. Beardsley had risen 
from his seat and stood over me as he poured forth his 
stream of unanswerable questions. Suddenly the words 
died in his throat in a strange gurgle, his eyes bulged 


alarmingly, and his fingers clutched feverishly at his 
breast. For a moment I thought the old man was about 
to collapse to the floor, and I leaped forward to support 
his swaying body. 

He appeared to recover immediately, however, and he 
waved me back with a gesture of assurance. 

“It’s my heart again, Paul,” he whispered weakly as 
he sank back into his chair. The perspiration came out 
in glistening beads on his pale forehead, and his voice 
trembled even more than before. 

“I guess I shouldn’t allow myself to get worked up 
to such a high pitch,” he smiled faintly. “However, it’s 
the one thing that means most to me just now, so you 
will perhaps excuse my boyish enthusiasm.” 

I cautioned the doctor against any undue physical exer- 
tion or mental strain, and, following a brief rest, he con- 
tinued with the unfolding of his pet subject. 

“Can’t you realize what I’m aiming at, my boy?” 
queried the old man eagerly. Although I was beginning 
to see the light of dawn, I ventured no rash theory of 
my own,- choosing rather to let him reveal the nature of 
his revolutionary discoveries without my inexpert as- 
sistance. 

“All diseases,” and the words came forth with the 
deliberate and forceful impact of sledge-hammer blows, 
“to which human flesh is heir — all of them are defi- 
ciency diseases !” 

Dr. Beardsley leaned back with the triumphant air of 
a victorious warrior and regarded me closely to note 
the effect of this startling announcement. 

F rankly, I was somewhat taken aback by the dar- 
ing of the doctor’s assertions. True I had learned 
from constant experience with the famous scientist and 
his astonishing methods always to expect the unexpected. 
All of the doctor’s previous contributions to the scientific 
knowledge of the day had been in the nature of phenom- 
enal revelations. By their very unconventionality and 
daring they were sufficient to leave one breathless with 
amazement. Yet this new proclamation, bolder and more 
far-reaching in its scope than any that I had heard before, 
was, to be candid, an extremely hard pill to swallow. 

“But my dear Dr. Beardsley,” I remonstrated, “do you 
realize what you are saying? Are you not at one stroke 
shattering traditions and beliefs that have been the very 
basis of the science and art of medicine for generations ? 
Do you mean to imply that the absence of these mysteri- 
ous vitamines in our diet is the primary cause of all 
human diseases?” 

“Precisely that, Paul, only let me explain further. 
Don’t get an incorrect impression. The commonly ac- 
cepted deficiency diseases which I mentioned at first are 
definitely due to a lack in the diet of the four or five 
vitamines that we designate by letters at the beginning 
of the alphabet. That much is pretty generally agreed 
upon by most medical workers. 

“My contention is that we have barely scratched the 
surface in our study of vitamines. Much as my col- 
leagues and contemporaries in the field of nutritional 
and pathological research have accomplished, their 
methods have been of the very crudest.” And here the 
old scientist’s voice was tinged, perhaps unconsciously, 
with the merest trace of scorn. 

“The truth of the matter is that they have been grop- 
ing hopelessly in the dark in regard to the nature of 
vitamines and the true cause of disease. However, for 
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the last four years I have been working secretly on the 
problem, and I am almost ready to announce to the world 
the nucleus of my discovery. 

“In substance, Paul, here is what I have proved to 
my own satisfaction : In addition to the five vitamines 
whose presence is now universally accepted, all foods 
contain varying amounts of other vitamines, the exis- 
tence of which has never even been suspected hitherto. 
As to the exact number of these mysterious substances I 
am at present in no position to venture a guess, but my 
work has led me to believe that there must be thirty or 
forty of them. Of this number I have succeeded in 
isolating and identifying eighteen. 

“Now here is the astonishing part about it: Every 
disease that is now known, whether pathological or or- 
ganic, is directly traceable to a deficiency of a particular 
vitamine. That seems like a rather bold generalization, 
does it not?” 

“It appears that way to me,” I replied. “Does that 
mean that a disease such as, for example, diphtheria is 
not caused by a germ at all, but by the lack of a specific 
element in the diet which you classify under the head 
of ‘vitamines’?” 

“That’s exactly it, my boy !” cried Dr. Beardsley, “You 
are grasping the idea admirably. Of late, physicians 
have been prone to swallow too readily the bacterial 
theory of disease. Doctors have been too confident that 
all our human ills may be pinned onto the lowly micro- 
organism. While I freely admit that a mass of appar- 
ently corroborative evidence has been adduced which 
would lead the unwary and shallow thinker to the belief 
that most diseases are caused by bacteria, I firmly main- 
tain that relatively crude and inaccurate methods of 
manipulation and experiment, coupled with a narrow 
vision and a distorted perspective on the part of our 
scientists, have brought about the result that the germ 
theory of disease has been foisted on a gullible world, 
and has been accepted as law by an overwhelming and a 
universal acquiescence. 

“From the very beginning of my work in medicine 
and biological chemistry I refused to subscribe to the 
bacterial explanation of human and animal diseases. In 
recent years the development of the studj' of vitamines 
and of their relation to the so-called deficiency diseases, 
stimulated me to carry on an exhaustive investigation of 
the entire subject of foods and their composition, in the 
hope of extending our knowledge of these essential 
nutrient elements. Of course all of this experimental 
work has been conducted with the strictest precautions of 
secrecy. I was unwilling to announce the nature of my 
efforts even to my closest colleagues until I had estab- 
lished satisfactory evidence that my theory is justified. 

“I have now reached the stage in m3? experiments 
where I can say with the utmost confidence and with no 
fear of serious contradiction that all diseases known to 
man are deficiency diseases arising from the lack of 
specific vitamines in the diet of the individual. 

“And now, Paul, I have called upon you to come here 
so that you may be the first to whom my important secret 
will be divulged.” 

Dr. Beardsley paused, and sank back with a sigh of 
relaxation from the tense and strained position that he 
had maintained throughout most of his absorbing recital. 
I pondered deeply over the old professor’s words. Here 
was an idea which was truly unprecedented. I had been 
frequently and forcefully shocked out of some precon- 


ceived and firmly rooted notions by the discoveries of 
the aged scientist. But I must confess that nothing was 
ever of so startling a character as this iconoclastic theory 
which Dr. Beardsley was now unfolding to me. 

Proof ! That’s what the all important matter was just 
now ! Proof to give incontestible support to these new 
beliefs. And I said as much to the professor. 

“Plenty of proof,” smiled the doctor as he rose from 
his chair and beckoned me to follow him. Supporting 
himself with the aid of a cane he shuffled nervously 
through a door to the right and into the laboratory that 
adjoined his study. 

T he professor’s workshop presented the usual 
appearance common to the inner sanctum of an ex- 
perimental scientist. A long laboratory table occupied 
most of the entire length of one wall. Surmounting it 
were numerous shelves bearing rows upon rows of neatly 
labeled bottles and flasks, some containing liquids of 
strange and striking hues. Nearby was a cabinet housing 
a number of preserved biological and anatomical speci- 
mens in jars of assorted sizes and shapes. 

Occupying a corner of the laboratory were various 
pieces of electrical equipment whose nature I was unable 
to fathom, A number of physiological charts and pic- 
tures were distributed about the walls. On the laboratory 
table was grouped a collection of chemical apparatus that 
the doctor had evidently used in a recent experiment. I 
recognized distilling sets with water condensers, extrac- 
tion funnels, a Bunsen burner and several of the simpler 
experimental materials with which I had been vaguely 
familiar many years ago. 

However, what struck me most forcibly as I stepped 
into the laboratory on the heels of Dr. Beardsley was the 
queer conglomeration of utterly unscientific noises that 
arose from the far corner of the room. There was a 
chorus of chirps and gurgles mingled with shrill squeals, 
and occasionally a low growl that rose to a mournful 
howl and then died again. One would readily imagine 
himself rather in a well equipped pet-store than in the 
staid and solemn confines of a scientific laboratory. 

I DIRECTED a questioning glance at the doctor, and 
he sensed my evident astonishment. With a knowing 
smile he hobbled over to the corner of the room from 
which the disturbance seemed to emanate, and I followed 
expectantly. For the first time I now observed a number 
of cages similar to those found in bird and animal stores. 
In one of them some pigeons fluttered about, cooing and 
gurgling. Two others contained guinea-pigs, while 
several colonies of white mice scampered around in ad- 
jacent cages. Other compartments of rather large dimen- 
sions were screened, so as to hide their inmates from 
view, but the strange noises that emerged from the re- 
cesses of these mysterious cages were sufficient to in- 
dicate that they housed some forms of animal life in 
captivity, 

“You might have guessed by now,” ventured the scien- 
tist by way of explanation, “that the animals constituting 
this assorted menagerie are my test-tubes and beakers, 
my flasks and other chemical apparatus for the experi- 
ments which I am constantly performing. In other 
words, I have been enabled, by tests and diets admin- 
istered to them, to work out the vast host of significant 
facts in regard to the nature of all diseases to which I 
have alluded in my dissertation to you. 
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“Let me demonstrate to you, Paul, just how these 
nutritional experiments are performed.” He directed my 
attention to one of the cases containing two groups of 
mice, separated by a partition. 

“This is a test which I am making to duplicate the 
classical experiment of Professor Hopkins of Cambridge 
University. It was this experiment that had more to do 
in stimulating the modern investigation of the vitamines 
than any other single factor that I know of. I shall out- 
line it to you briefly, and in doing so I shall present some 
of the more elementary aspects of the subject of vita- 
mines. Perhaps, — ” and a bland smile traversed the 
wrinkled features of the old professor, “I should have 
begun my discourse at this point, instead of plunging into 
the more advanced considerations, as I did. However, 
you will have no difficulty in deriving a fairly compre- 
hensive working knowledge of the subject, so that you 
may be enabled, when the time comes, to present to your 
readers with some degree of authoritativeness and ac- 
curacy the nature of the discoveries which I shall dis- 
close to you. 

“Now look at the six rats in that compartment at the 
left — ^the one marked A. Compare them with the six 
in the B compartment, and tell me if you note any dif- 
ference.” 

No great amount of careful scrutinizing was required 
to reveal the difference. It was stamped unmistakably in 
the physical aspect of the two sets of animals. 

“Why, doctor, it appears evident that the rats of group 
A are much smaller and less active and seem to exhibit a 
sort of anaemic condition. On the other hand the animals 
of group B look as though they are extraordinarily well- 
nourished and healthy.” 

“Exactly,” rejoined the physician. “But the remark- 
able things about these rats is that at the start of this ex- 
periment they were of precisely the same weight and the 
same stage of development. And more remarkable, they 
have been maintained during the entire period on an 
identical diet, with but one trivial exception. Every day, 
each rat of group B receives in addition to its usual 
food, two cubic centimeters of milk, equivalent to about 
half of a thimbleful. 

I marveled at the astonishing results accomplished by 
the addition of this insignificant, almost infinitesimal 
quantity of milk. 

“Now let me go back,” continued Dr. Beardsley, “and 
recall to you some pertinent facts about nutrition in 
general. 

“Up to comparatively few years ago, we believed 
that our diet was perfect if it contained protein, fat, 
carbohydrates and mineral salts. Each of these has a 
definite function in the body, and, with a diet comprising 
the prime food elements in the proper proportion, it 
would appear that the human mechanism would continue 
to operate at a point of maximum efficiency. 

“Now milk is our most nearly ideal food, containing 
protein in the form of casein, fat in the form of cream, 
carbohydrates represented by milk sugar, and certain es- 
sential mineral salts, including the bone-building lime. 
Moreover, these food elements are also found to be 
present in the exact proportion to make an ideally bal- 
anced diet. Hence milk has always been regarded as the 
finest kind of food for infants and growing animals. 

“Let us assume, however, that instead of feeding our 
body with milk, we supply it with the individual con- 
stituents of the milk, namely the protein, the fat, etc., 
obtained from various sources, taking care, however, to 
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furnish these nutrients in the exact proportion found in 
the original milk. With our human engine receiving a 
sufficient amount of the best protein obtainable, enough 
fat and carbohydrate to satisfy the energy and fuel re- 
quirements of the body, and a sufficient supply of inor- 
ganic salts, we ought to thrive as well as we did on the 
original milk diet.' Doesn’t that appear to you to be a 
reasonable form of argument?” 

“The logic of the case seems to me to be irrefutable,” 
I replied. “An artificial diet such as you describe ought 
to be every bit as wholesome and substantial as the one 
made up of milk only.” 

“True,” continued the doctor, “and most scientists did 
agree that there could be nothing inherently wrong in a 
synthetic diet of this sort. And yet, look at the results 
obtained from maintaining these rats on just such a diet. 
The animals of set A have been fed on an artificial diet 
consisting of protein, fat, carbohydrate and mineral 
salts. Their undernourished and anaemic condition is ob- 
vious at a glance. On the other hand, compare the rats 
of set B with them. Their diet has been identical with 
that of the first group, consisting of the same synthetic 
mixture of food nutrients, the only difference being the 
addition of two five-hundredths of a pint of milk each 
day.” 

“Perhaps, Dr. Beardsley,” I ventured a guess, “the 
additional nutrients in the milk added to the diet of the 
B rats are responsible for the increased growth and su- 
perior health of these animals.” 

“Hardly, my boy!” was the scientist’s prompt re- 
joinder. “As far as the most scrutinizing chemical 
analysis could ascertain the minute quantity of whole 
milk added to the diet of the B series contained the 
exact constituents of the synthetic diet. And surely, the 
actual amount of food and energy material to be found 
in the half thimbleful of milk is so inordinately tiny as to 
preclude any possibility that the remarkable growth of 
the B rats can be ascribed to this additional nutriment. 

“Scientists were therefore led to the undeniable con- 
clusion that there must be something present in the milk 
other than the four essential nutrient elements already 
known to be there. And a corollary inference was in- 
evitable, namely, that this mysterious substance must 
be present in very minute proportions, since the amazing 
results exhibited by the rats of group B resulted from 
the addition of a very small quantity of milk. 

“This is in short, Paul, the story of the discovery of 
vitamine A, the vitamine found in the butter fat of 
milk, as well as in several other common foods. It has 
been proved to be the growth-promoting vitamine, and 
you can readily see what the absence of this essential 
ingredient in the diet of the rats in the first group has 
effected as far as their rate of development and general 
health is concerned.” 

“But, doctor,” I asked timidly, “if, as you say, this 
experiment is an exact replica of one performed by a 
noted professor many years ago to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of vitamines, is there any particular point in the 
repetition? Perhaps you have in mind some refinement 
of manipulation, or some totally unsuspected angle of 
the question ?” 

“Now you have it!” cried the aged experimenter, his 
faltering voice rising to a higher pitch as he approached 
the subject that was nearest his heart. “Remember that 
my chief interest at present is the matter of deficiency 
diseases. The absence of vitamine A in the diet, be- 
sides retarding the growth and physical progress of the 
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organism, is, as I told you earlier in our discussion, re- 
sponsible for the development of rickets. 

“But that is not the only pathological condition result- 
ing from a deficiency of vitamine A. I want you now 
once more, Paul, to examine carefully the rats of group 
A, namely the undernourished animals, and tell me if 
you can detect any palpable evidences of the presence 
of disease.” 

O NCE again I peered into the enclosure that housed 
the anaemic rats. They were huddled together in 
the centre of the cage, listless and inactive, apparently 
in a somnolent stupor. Occasionally one of them would 
move its head weakly, blinking its eyes in a half-hearted 
fashion. Evidently this exertion was too much for it, 
because it would promptly sink back again into its mor- 
bid lethargy. Without a doubt these animals appeared 
to be, even to my layman’s eyes, subnormal. But a close 
examination of the rats seemed to reveal to me no definite 
indications of disease. 

I was about to give up and turn to Dr. Beardsley for 
elucidation, when I happened to take another glance at 
one of the little animals as it blinked its eyes weakly. 

attention was attracted by a queer reddening and in- 
flammation of the rat’s eyes with a formation of hard 
crusts about the lids. I also noted a peculiar yellowness 
of the pupil while the entire organ appeared to be weak 
and lusterless. 

Looking carefully over the other five members of the 
group, I found them all to be suffering from the strange 
eye malady, at various stages in its progress. Some of 
them were afflicted with an accumulation of a sticky 
exudate that tended to paste the eyelids together. In the 
case of two of the rats this sticky material had dried into 
a crust, which made it difficult for them to get their eye- 
lids open. One of the little animals appeared to be 
suffering from the development of ulcers on the corner 
of the eye, and it was obvious that the creature was 
totally blind. 

All the rats were certainly in a bad way with regard to 
the state of their eyes. This was the pathological condi- 
tion, no doubt, to which the old scientist had reference. 
I could have kicked myself for nearly tripping up on a 
thing which now appeared so ridiculously evident. 

“I see that your powers of scientifice observation are 
becoming more acute,” chuckled the doctor as he noted 
the dawning expression in my eyes. “That characteristic 
eye disease is known as ophthalmia, and is a definite 
deficiency disease resulting from the absence in the diet 
of vitamine A. The ailment has been found to develop 
as v.'ell in human beings, although in such cases it is 
known as xerophthalmia, and sometimes as conjunctivitis. 
This form of eye inflammation often progresses to the 
extent where total and permanent blindness results. 
You can see for yourself that at least one of my test 
animals has reached that point already. Very often 
death results before the blindness stage is attained.” 

Doctor Beardsley now hobbled across to a nearby cabi- 
net and returned with a small vial containing an oily 
liquid of a faintly pink hue, together with a device which 
I gathered to be a hypodermic needle. 

“Up to the present time,” he continued, “all efforts to 
isolate the various vitamines have met with no marked 
success. It is true that my colleagues in this field of 
scientific research have, with their crude and elementary 
methods of experimentation, isolated certain materials of 
a high degree of activity, which are claimed to be im- 


pure forms of the vitamines. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, however, not one of them has yet been able to say 
to the world ‘Here is a sample of pure, undiluted, one 
hundred per cent vitamine A.’ And the same applies 
equally well to vitamines B, C, D and E. 

“However, I have, after ceaseless effort on the subject 
extending over a period of four years, at last succeeded 
in perfecting a method or rather a series of methods for 
detecting, isolating, purifying and identifying each indi- 
vidual vitamine. The exact nature of these methods I 
am not yet prepared to divulge. Suffice it to say that I 
now have in my possession samples of the five commonly 
known vitamines, together with eighteen hitherto undis- 
covered members of this group of essential food sub- 
stances. Each is in the highest form of chemical purity, 
and each exhibits the precise physical characteristics of 
boiling point, melting point and vapor tension as well as 
a definite molecular weight, to indicate that it is a pure 
chemical compound. 

“And now I am going to demonstrate to you something 
of the remarkable therapeutic properties of pure vitamine 
A. Not only is it a preventive for its characteristic 
deficiency diseases, but it is a cure as well.” 

Dr. Beardsley then proceeded to draw up one or two 
drops of the precious pink liquid into his needle. He 
chose one of the rats that exhibited an intermediate stage 
of the eye disease, and prepared a spot on its neck for the 
injection, taking the usual precautions in regard to anti- 
septic conditions. Then followed a deft jab, and the 
simple operation was over, after which the creature was 
replaced with its fellows. 

For a brief moment we watched the test animal in 
strained silence — the scientist with a look of mingled 
anxiety and triumph in his faded eyes — I with a feeling 
that a momentous occurrence was about to take place. I 
expected something out of the ordinary, but I was com- 
pletely taken back by the startling outcome of the 
experiment. 

For the space of about ten seconds the rat continued 
to drowse with his mates in that characteristic state of 
dull torpidity from which it had not even been disturbed 
by the intravenous injection of the doctor. Then it sud- 
denly opened its eyes, not sluggishly and weakly as be- 
fore, but with a vivacious snap, and I was astonished to 
see the sticky secretion and the hard encrustations on the 
eyelids slowly melt away in the face of a gentle tearlike 
flow that began to bathe the afflicted eyes of the rodent. 

But even more remarkable than this almost miraculous 
transformation was the change in the physical behavior 
of the animal itself. It rose to its feet from the crouch- 
ing and huddled position that it had occupied with its 
neighbors, and began scampering about the cage with a 
liveliness and vigor, that was in sharp contrast to the al- 
most deathlike somnolence of the other rats. 

Even if I had been able to think of something appro- 
priate to say at this juncture, I was unable to utter a 
word for sheer bewilderment at the awe-inspiring phe- 
nomenon that was taking place before my very eyes. 
All I could do was to stare in open-mouthed and open- 
eyed amazement at the revitalized animal. 

“And that isn’t by any means all !” These words of 
Dr. Beardsley seemed to come booming from afar, and 
shook me out of my hypnotic trance. 

“You have witnessed only the very beginning of the 
transformation,” smiled the aged professor. “Within a 
few hours the animal’s metabolism will have been so 
altered that it will begin to increase in stature and weight. 
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and will in a short time be comparable in every way with 
the healthy and normal rats of group B.” 

T he aged scientist, walking off a few paces, suddenly 
dropped into a chair nearby and closed his eyes. 
His long discourse, delivered throughout in a terse, force- 
ful manner, together with the suppressed agitation at- 
tending his dramatic demonstration, were evidently more 
than the enfeebled condition of the doctor could stand. 
He sat there for the space of several minutes, breathing 
in short and rapid pants, while his seamed face took on 
an unearthly pallor. 

Thus he sat for a brief interval and then the mounting 
flush in his sallow cheeks convinced me that he was hap- 
pily in no danger. He opened his eyes slowly and re- 
garded me with a faint smile. 

“There’s no reason for any worry, Paul,’’ came Dr. 
Beardsley’s reassuring words, uttered nevertheless in a 
somewhat weak and hollow tone. “If only I can remem- 
ber to curb my insane enthusiasm a trifle, and learn to 
take things in a moderate and sensible manner, this rotten 
heart of mine might last me a little longer. However, I 
am all right now, my boy.” 

“My dear doctor,” I expostulated. “Don’t you think 
you had better postpone the remainder of your very re- 
markable demonstration until such time as your physical 
condition warrants the exertion? I believe that what I 
have heard and seen here today will make a sizeable 
chunk of scientific news to hand out to our laymen 
readers.” 

“Don’t be silly, Paul!” came the prompt retort. “I 
haven’t even started on my main theme. Remember that 
my primary object in all of this preliminary explanation is 
to introduce the real subject of my researches, namely, 
the relation of vitamines to all known ailments, regarded 
as deficiency diseases of nutrition.” 

It appeared that the old professor had his mind set 
rather definitely on continuing, and to tell the truth, I 
was extremely anxious myself to obtain some additional 
facts concerning the real core of his brilliant research. 
Reassured by his rapid recovery from the last attack, 
and by his promise to tone down his vigorous and ener- 
getic style of presenting his precious subject, I followed 
the doctor back again to the assorted cages containing his 
test animals. 

“There is just one thing more I want to show you,” 
said Dr. Beardsley, “just one demonstration that will 
give you some notion as to the correctness of my vitamine 
hypothesis. The rest we shall leave for some later date. 

“Of the eighteen new essential substances that I claim 
credit for having isolated and tested, I am going to try 
out for your approval ‘vitamine K,’ my antirabic 
vitamine.” 

He reached into the magic cabinet once more and drew 
forth a tiny vial containing about ten drops of a cherry- 
colored phosphorescent liquid. Armed with this, as well 
as with a small piece of fresh meat abstracted from some 
mysterious compartment of his laboratory table, he ap- 
proached one of- the screened cages. This was the one 
from which came those queer growling noises that I had 
detected as we entered the room. 

The scientist drew aside the concealing curtain, and 
revealed a small dog glaring ferociously at us through 
the bars. Its eyes were bloodshot and watery, its mouth 
half open and dripping foam, its teeth bared in a hideous 
grin. As the light of day penetrated the enclosure the 
mad animal made a frightful lunge at the bars, and 


struggled furiously against them as if to gain his liberty. 
I drew back in horror as the snarling little brute spattered 
his frothy saliva in all directions. 

“Hydrophobia, better known as rabies,” explained the 
doctor simply. “In its most advanced stages too. And 
as you know, a disease that is common to both canines 
and humans.” 

Without another word this remarkable man of science 
poured the tiny quantity of mysterious liquid over the 
piece of meat and flung it into the cage. The frenzied 
dog relinquished the viselike grip that his jaws had main- 
tained on one of the bars and he snapped at the morsel. 
It disappeared in a single gulp. 

“In a few seconds,” came Dr. Beardsley’s calm words, 
“the osmotic action through the animals stomach lining 
will have caused the vitamine to be absorbed into the 
blood capillaries. When the substance has been dissemi- 
nated through the circulatory system and been transported 
to every cell in the body, we shall see results.” 

The results came with lightning suddenness. The mad 
dog stood staring at us for a brief moment, its bleary 
eyes glowing dully from their sunken sockets. , Then it 
whined weakly, turned and slunk to a far corner of the 
cage. The frothy mucus ceased dripping from its jaws, 
and in a truly miraculous manner disappeared almost en- 
tirely. The animal dropped wearily to a recumbent posi- 
tion, with its head resting on its front paws and its eyes 
half-closed as if dozing. In less than two minutes from 
the time the dog had swallowed the magical substance it 
looked no more mad than any sleepy puppy drowsing in 
the sunshine in some back yard. 

In ecstatic forgetfulness of myself I grasped Dr. 
Beardsley’s withered hand and shook it so vigorously 
that the old man winced, and his very frame trembled. 

“My dear doctor, this is marvelous!” I ejaculated. 
“Stupendous ! almost unbelievable !” 

The aged physician led me back to his study, a queer, 
subtle smile playing about his wrinkled face. 

“I trust, Paul,” he said, “that I have shown you enough 
today to convince you that I have my finger on the solu- 
tion of a human problem as old as the race itself. My 
life is now dedicated to the extirpation of all of man- 
kind’s diseases. And I am firmly convinced that the 
secret lies in the vast field that embraces the vitamines, 
both known and undiscovered.” 

“Now, my dear reporter man,” smiled Dr. Beardsley 
wearily, “I’ve told you enough for one day. For the 
present the time is not yet opportune for you to broad- 
cast the tidings far and wide. Keep it strictly to your- 
self for just a short while longer. Tomorrow at three 
I should like to have you meet me at the University 
Hospital, and there I promise to acquaint you with some 
even more amazing facts concerning the powers of my 
little pets, these phenomenal vitamines.” 

Hi Hi 

In the cool and refreshing evening atmosphere out- 
doors I strove to get myself to believe that I was not 
experiencing some highly fanciful dream. The entire 
proceedings in the scientist’s office left me numb with 
astonishment at the bewildering revelations and miracu- 
lous feats of this superhuman wizard. If he could per- 
form such unheard-of acts in the case of dumb animals 
and their peculiar afflictions, what a far-reaching boon 
to humanity would he evolve, when he applied his magical 
vitamines to the host of human ills ! The very thought 
of it was sufficient to stagger my imagination and to 
send my intellect reeling in a state of dizzy helplessness. 
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“T HAVE made certain secret arrangements,” whis- 
X pered Dr. Beardsley to me in the lobby of the Uni- 
versity Hospital where we met as agreed at three o’clock 
the following afternoon. “Dr. Horton is in accord with 
my work, and has given me full permission to try out 
several of my newer vitamines in the treatment of some 
common human diseases.” 

He pointed significantly to the little black bag he 
carried, and murmured: “Vitamines J, P and R — to- 
gether with a few of my more recently isolated ones.” 
He appeared to be shaky and nervous, as though he had 
not slept the night before, or perhaps many nights before. 
His sunken cheeks were even more sallow than ordi- 
narily, while deep rings under his eyes indicated long 
and wearying labor of a strenuous nature. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary for me to go into any great 
detail as to the phenomenal occurrences to which I was 
witness during the course of the next two hours. You 
need but recall the astounding cases of complete and al- 
most instantaneous cure which the old wizard had ef- 
fected before my very eyes on the previous day, and 
multiply them by the necessary factor to bring them up 
to the level of human cures. You will then obtain a pic- 
ture of what transpired in the grim wards of this institu- 
tion of human suffering and physical pain. When the 
demonstration was over I was breathless and shaken. 

We first spent a little time in the children’s ward. Dr. 
Beardsley tackled at the start an exaggerated case of in- 
fantile scurvy, a little girl w'hose body joints had become 
inflamed and sore, and whose gums exhibited such a 
marked swelling and softening that the teeth could almost 
be plucked out ^with little effort. Within five minutes 
from the time that the doctor administered an injection 
of his pure vitamine C, the child was romping around 
and crying to be allowed to go outdoors and play. 

An advanced case of poliomyelitis, a disease affecting 
the spinal cord, responded to treatment within three 
minutes following an injection of vitamine R. In about 
ten minutes the little boy was strutting about the ward in 
uncontrollable glee, entirely oblivious of the fact that for 
weeks he had lain helplessly paralyzed from the hips 
down — a case of infantile paralysis. 

Proceeding to other parts of the hospital this extra- 
ordinary man left a trail of bewildered patients, or I 
should say former patients, nearly shocked out of their 
senses by a heaven-sent cure. A virile stage of typhoid 
fever answered to treatment so promptly that in ten 
minutes the erstwhile sufferer was sitting up and clamor- 
ing vociferously for a square meal. 

An unfortunate woman in the final eruptive stages of 
smallpox was soon up and about in a most energetic 
fashion. Hardly had a hopeless tubercular patient re- 
ceived an intravenous injection of vitamine M than he 
put in a loud demand that he be given his clothes and 
promptly be discharged from the hospital. I followed 
Dr. Beardsley from ward to ward, helping w'henever I 
could in the manipulation of the treatments, standing by 
in open-eyed amazement when my assistance was not 
required. 

Finally his supply of precious vitamines was exhausted. 
I could see plainly that the physician’s very meagre re- 
serve of vital energy was similarly exhausted. His thin 
frame trembled alarmingly as I helped him into the wait- 
ing cab, and he dropped into the cushions with a sigh of 
relief. 

I could not muster up the proper words with which to 
jexpress my feelings at the superhuman demonstration 


that I had witnessed. Presently the weary old man 
turned to me and murmered. 

“There, son you have the whole story or, I should say, 
very nearly the whole story. Just as soon as I have per- 
fected means of isolating the remaining vitamines, then 
I shall have at my command a weapon to wipe out all 
known human disease.” 

His eyes closed wearily. “Ah — ^vitamine Z ! — ^vitamine 
Z !” he muttered half to himself. He appeared to be un- 
aware of my presence. Then with a start his eyes opened 
and he regarded me with a queer look. His wrinkled old 
face broke into a weak smile. 

“You must forgive this little digression,” he whispered. 
“I am tired, very tired. There is more that I must show 
you before I am finished, but we shall wait a few days 
until I have completed my preliminary work. You may 
expect me to call you for the final instalment of my vita- 
mine exposition during the course of a week or two, per- 
haps longer. Meantime you will of course breathe not a 
word of this to anybody. I have enjoined the medical 
staff at the hospital to maintain a strict secrecy regarding 
my cures this afternoon, and they will suppress all news 
of my discoveries until the time is ripe for public an- 
nouncement. 

“And when I present the last act in my vitamine drama 
I guarantee you that all the other remarkable things which 
you have witnessed will pale into insignificance.” 

I assisted him up the steps of his dwelling and, after a 
brief good-night, I stood listening to his retreating foot- 
steps shuffling wearily down the long corridor. 

“What a genius that man is !” I muttered meditatingly. 
“Positively an anachronism! He seems to be centuries 
ahead of this age. A truly marvelous being. A veritable 
angel, sent by the kind Almighty to relieve a suffering 
humanity.” 

S ^ S 

“TZITAMINE Z is the very crux of the whole 

V matter!” 

Again Dr. Beardsley’s cracked and high-pitched voice 
rose with ill-suppressed excitement as he plunged into his 
cherished field. 

Over a month had passed since the epochal visit that 
we had made together to the University Hospital. Al- 
though exploding with anxiety and eagerness, I had to 
content myself with waiting as patiently as I could under 
the circumstances until I finally received a call to come 
down to the old doctor’s quarters in a hurry. 

I must have thundered into the solemn and dignified 
atmosphere of his laboratory like a western tornado, but 
I couldn’t help it — I was fairly bursting to learn the last 
startling facts in regard to this magnificent research. 
I had not the faintest conception that I was to be startled 
ia the manner in which I really was subsequently. 

With my first glance at Dr. Beardsley I was dismayed 
at the great change that a few short weeks had effected. 
His humped shoulders had acquired an even more pro- 
nounced droop. Deep lines of anxiety furrowed his face 
and his dry parchment-like skin was a sickly yellow. 
Only his eyes seemed to burn under their shaggy brows 
with a fierceness that almost frightened me. 

“Yes, my dear Paul, it is true that I have been working 
hard — perhaps too strenuously for my poor old heart. 
But,” and the doctor’s face screwed itself up into a 
knowing grin, *T shall soon fix that !” 

“My work is now complete,” he cried. “That hopeless 
dream of the ancient alchemists, that evanescent yision of 
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Ponce de Leon, the Elixir of Life! I have it in my 
vitamine Z!” 

Once more the trembling old man led me haltingly 
into his laboratory where I had only recently witnessed 
those awesome experiments with his test animals. 

“Since last I saw you, Paul,” explained the doctor, “I 
have been working night and day on the last great culmi- 
nating triumph of my efforts. I have isolated and dem- 
onstrated all the remaining vitamines. That was a simple 
task. If each of these substances is a preventive and a 
cure for a particular human disease, then what would a 
mixture of them be? Why, a remedy for every known 
ailment ! 

“But I soon found that some mysterious influence 
operated to vitiate the individual powers of these sub- 
stances when mixed together. Obviously I was on the 
wrong track. 

“So I tackled the problem from a different angle, and 
now I have it at last ! Vitamine Z — the very embodiment 
of all the virtues possessed by its host of cousin vitamines 
— extracted from the manioc root of the West Indies and 
South America by a process of refinement that has never 
been equalled in the annals of science. 

“Vitamine Z will cure any disease, known or unknown. 
But what is the most dreaded of all diseases? Is it ty- 
phoid? Is it tuberculosis? Not at all! Man’s greatest 
fear is the disease of senility — old age! 

“Is senility a disease?” the decrepit physician fairly 
screamed the question at me. “Most assuredly! Old 
age is nothing more than a progressive weakening and 
decay of the vital organs — the heart, the blood vessels, 
the kidneys, the lungs, the digestive system, the glands, 
the nervous system. 

“Scientists like Steinach and Voronoff have foolishly 
attempted to arrest and cure old age by the transplanta- 
tion of glands or the injection of glandular extracts. 
But their experiments have gone for naught because 
they have not attacked the root of the problem as I have. 

“In vitamine Z I possess a substance which will pro- 
duce an immediate cure for old age, a complete restora- 
tion of the diseased vital organs to vibrant health, and 
consequently a prompt rejuvenation. Man need no 
longer fear the advance of years. His usefulness on 
earth will be prolonged indefinitely. Vitamine Z will 
give us all perpetual existence. All hail to vitamine Z, 
the real Elixir of Life !” 

For a moment I thought the old man had gone stark 
mad. His shrieking voice, his wild flashing eyes, made 
me shrink back in a sudden panicky fear. 

“Once more,” continued the agitated doctor, “I shall 
employ our little rat friends here in a demonstration of 
the new vitamine. They have been invaluable in all my 
experiments, and they will not fail me at the end.” 

With those words he brought forth from one of the 
cages and placed on the laboratory table an old rat that 
appeared to be in the very last stages of senile decrepi- 
tude. Its head was drooped, its half-closed eyes evinced 
a haunting fear, its hair was shaggy and dull. It could 
barely totter, and after a few feeble steps it collapsed in 
a heap and lay panting. 

, “In age,” explained the doctor, in a somewhat modified 
tone, “this animal corresponds to a man of about eighty. 
As you can plainly observe, it is in a pretty sorry state — 
in almost as pitiful a condition,” he added with a dry 
smile, “as my own.” 

“Here is a vial of my vitamine Z. Watch the pro- 
cedure. It is the same as I have employed for you pre- 


viously in my tests. See — two drops in the hypodermic 
needle — there! — the operation is over — the animal’s 
blood stream will do the rest!” 

The doctor’s trembling fingers worked with lightning 
speed as he explained. Then he stepped back to regard 
the result. Having been a witness at all the other thril- 
ling experiments, I was prepared for absolutely anything. 

In almost a flash the old rat struggled to its feet. Its 
head was held high, and it seemed to take a lively interest 
in the world about it. Its bodily carriage became erect, 
and its legs lost their tremblings. Even its lusterless 
coat began to grow smooth and shiny. Its entire manner 
suddenly became keen and aggressive. I am certain that, 
if there had been a cat present in the laboratory, the 
rejuvenated rat would have done battle with her with 
ferocious abandon. 

Dr. Beardsley hastily seized the transformed animal 
and thrust it back into its cage, where it fell to struggling 
noisily with the other inmates. 

Then he turned to me with a beaming smile of victory. 
His haggard face, seared with the lines of endless labor 
and anxious ordeals became fairly radiant in his supreme 
enthusiasm. 

“There you have the essential nucleus — the vital heart 
of all my laborious work,” he croaked hoarsely. 

“Vitamine Z will eliminate from this earth all disease, 
all suffering, all the infirmities of old age. In fact, there 
can be no old age, for, with the wiping out of all the con- 
tributing pathological and organic conditions that go to 
make up senility, a human being will never grow old. 

“And now we come to the supreme test of all, and with 
that test completed, you are at liberty to divulge my great 
discovery to the waiting world. 

“I ! — I myself am now the subject of the experiment !” 
The old scientist beat his sunken breast with a gnarled 
fist, as his voice pierced my very innermost conscious- 
ness like a fiery lance. 

“Long have I waited and toiled and hoped, and the 
moment has at last arrived. I have played all that I 
possess — my health — my very life, and now I am pre- 
pared to collect my well-earned winning in this greatest 
of all gambles.” 

I had never seen old Dr. Beardsley so wrought up in 
all my acquaintance with him. I could tell from the un- 
natural flush in his hitherto colorless countenance, his 
rapid breathing, and the inordinate flash in the eyes, that 
were customarily weak and lacking in lustre, that there 
was a terrific upheaval taking place in this tottering 
frame. The extreme nervous excitement of this dramatic 
occasion was certainly doing the enfeebled man no good. 

He still clutched in his boney fingers the tiny vial con- 
taining the precious fluid that he had used to rejuvenate 
the senile rat. He raised it tremblingly to his lips — and 
then it happened ! 

A flash of extreme anguish crossed his face. His 
features became distorted as if by an unbearable pain. 
His piercing eyes turned glassy. A soul-chilling gurgle 
escaped his half open lips. His fingers tore convulsively 
at his throat. 

As his knees sagged and his body swayed, I sprang 
toward him just in time to catch him as he collapsed in 
a heap. The tube of vitamine Z crashed to the floor, and 
the life-giving substance was scattered in all directions. 

V ERY little more remains to be said about the un- 
fortunate tragedy. Heart failure was the verdict 
which was handed down by the county medical examiner 
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after a brief investigation of the sudden death of Dr. 
Beardsley. In the excitement that attended the dramatic 
incident, I forgot completely about vitamine Z. Even if 
I had had enough presence of mind to try to salvage some 
of it from the floor, I probably would have been un- 
successful. The stuff proved to be of such high volatility 
that not a trace was left when I got around to a minute 
study of the scene, so that all hopes for a possible 
chemical analysis appear to be shattered. 

I took the liberty of making a careful inspection of the 
doctor’s effects, his tubes, bottles and containers, as well 
as his personal research notes and writings, but to no 
avail. An expert analyst reported that all of the liquids 
which I found in the scientist’s laboratory were nothing 
more than ordinary chemical reagents or solutions, the 
nature of which were common knowledge to all ex- 
perimenters. 

His copious notes contained not a single clue that 
would reveal, even to the slightest degree, the methods 


which he, employed to isolate his wonderful vitamines. 
If it were not for the tangible evidences of the revital- 
ized animals in his laboratory cages, and the groups of 
hopeless invalids restored to complete health at the 
hospital, I should consider the entire matter a weird 
dream. - 

The chapter appears to be closed. Scientists are still 
nibbling patiently in the field of nutritional research. 
They know their five vitamines by their effects on the 
body and by their presence in certain foods. But the vast 
empire that Dr. Beardsley opened by his astonishing dis- 
coveries lies buried again in ignorance and obscurity. 
Perhaps some day another genius will arise, another phe- 
nomenal experimenter with the uncanny ability of that 
great man. 

Then it may be that he will rediscover the key to the 
secret of the vitamines, and will present to a stricken 
humanity the fundamental facts which will spell for it 
salvation. 


The End 


The Radio Robbery 

By Capt. S. P. Meek, U. S.A. 

{Continued from page 1055) 


to a spectroscopic test. The copper lines were there all 
right, but they were somewhat distorted and I felt sure 
that I was on the right track.” 

“But why should a man want to destroy gold after 
he had made it ?” asked the District Attorney. 

“He wouldn’t unless it were so unstable that it was 
slowly disintegrating by itself,” replied the Doctor. “I 
suspect that it was. Am I right, Wallace?” 

The prisoner nodded. 

“My brother made gold all right from copper, but 
it soon changed back. We didn’t know what to do, 
so he suggested that I get a position as express messen- 
ger and change a shipment of true gold with our false 
gold. I did so. He knew that his gold would start 
to go to copper in a short time and in order to remove 
any traces, he set his apparatus up near the bank and 
kept it going all night,” 

“What sort of an apparatus was it ?” asked the Doctor. 

“I don’t know the details, but it generated an exceed- 
ingly short wave that traveled like a radio wave except 
that he could control the direction. It was made from 
an electric spark. He thought that he had directed the 
waves from the spark straight up, but they must have 
come down again. The short wave he did control. It 
wouldn’t affect real gold, but it broke down our false 
gold rapidly.” 

“That was the way I had it figured out,” replied the 
Doctor. “That was why I had that story put in the 
paper. I thought that when Dr. Wallace saw it, that 
he would start his machine again and I sent to Camp 
Vail for a radio locator truck to trace its location down. 
The rest of it you know.” 

“But that doesn’t get the gold back,” remarked Mr. 
Fleckner. 

“I think that I can take care of that,” said the Doctor. 
“Frank Wallace here is an accomplice all right, but he 
was not the brains of the steal and I fancy he is thor- 
oughly sick of the whole affair. I am sure that he had 
no hand in the death of Barnett.” 

The 


“I certainly hadn’t,” broke in Wallace, “and my 
brother never intended anything of the sort. He was 
not a murderer. He was all broken up when he heard 
of it. Barnett must have been smoking or else he lighted 
a match or something like that.” 

“Do you know where the gold is ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Mr. Fleckner,” said the Doctor, “in case Mr. Wallace 
would agree to lead you to the gold and you found it 
intact, how would you look at the matter? Would you 
not feel rather disinclined to press a prosecution ?” 

The president considered the matter in silence for a 
few moments. 

“I think that I would,” he replied at length, 

“I’ll be glad to tell you where it is anyw'ay,” exclaimed 
Wallace. “I don’t ever want to see it again.” 

“Well,” remarked the District Attorney, “I guess that 
closes the case. I wouldn’t dare to go to trial with a 
yarn like that anyway. I’d be laughed out of court. Mr. 
Hunter, you are released from arrest. Let me be the 
first to congratulate you on your clearance from the 
charges that threatened you.” 

“It’s too bad that Miss Moulton turned you down. 
Hunter,” said Carnes with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Turned me down?” asked Hunter with a blank 
stare. 

“Why, I didn’t!” exclaimed Alice Moulton indig- 
nantly. 

“My mistake,” remarked Carnes with a grin. “I 
thought that she agreed to love me forever if I cleared 
you.” 

“1 did, but you didn’t clear him,” laughed Alice in 
relief. “I think that if I love anyone, it ought to be 
Doctor Bird.” 

“I am afraid that Doctor Bird would be more pleased 
at that than his wife would be,” replied Carnes. “In 
point of fact. I’d have to relinquish my claims to your 
affections, even if you offered them. I am afraid that 
Mrs. Carnes and both of the children would object.” 
End 


Beyond the Green 

TN the concluding chapters of the sequel to ‘"Into the Green Prism” Mr. 

V errill continues the charming thread of his story of the Manabi’s 
village. There is no greater mystery in the world than that afforded by the 
wonderful ruins found in South America, and this subject is treated by the 
author in an extremely interesting and luminous manner, as only this well- 
known author and scientist is capable of doing, for ethnology and archaeol- 
ogy are his special branches of science. We doubt whether any questions of 
science which occurred to our readers in the first story were left unanswered, 
in this sequel — at least, not those questions which were sent to us. 

Illustrated by MOREY 


WHAT BEFORE 

D on ALFEO, scientist and friend of Ramon, is much per- 
turbed over the ultimate destiny of his friend Ramon, who 
had used the manabinite prism to transfer himself to the minute 
» Manabi village. After searching diligently for a while, he acci- 
dentally learns that an eminent collector of archeeological mate- 
rial has left him some mineralogical specimens, among which is 
a fairly good sized slab of manabinite. A scientist of Europe 
helps to make the prism and Don Alfeo sets out with an expe- 
dition to the spot where he and his friend first saw the Manabi 
village. He finally locates the exact spot, and just as he sees 
the village and the princess there is a crash and Ramon mate- 
rializes before him, apparently from nowhere. When Alfeo be- 
comes convinced that Ramon has really come from the tiny 
village and that it is possible, with the aid of tiny prisms in 
that village, to go back and forth at will, he accepts Ramon’s 
invitation to return with him to the Manabi village — which they 
do. In the Manabi village, Ramon introduces his wife, the Prin- 
cess Nalicbe, to his friend. Later he also introduces him to the 
“Bearded One,” or high priest, who explains the reason for the 
Hebraic features on the face of Wira-Kocha, their god. He also 
confirms his idea that some time in the dim past these people 
had accidentally struck the necessary vibratory note in the pres- 
ence of prismatic manabinite and so reduced the whole village 
— people and all — to microscopic size. 

CHAPTER VIII 
The Manabi Prince 

R amon had an even greater surprise for me. 

As Nusta entered the great hall wherein we 
were seated, she was accompanied by a lovely 
_ young girl, who carried in her arms a mite of 
humanity, a bright-eyed, chubby, pink boy 
who kicked and crowed and sucked his thumb, ob- 
livious of the fact that he was a prince of a microscopic 
land. Ramon grinned at my surprise, and Naliche 
blushed rosily as I glanced from one to the other, and 
tickled the royal kiddy’s dimpled cheeks. 

“What think you, amigo, of that?” cried Ramon. Is 
it not the most wonderful thing you have seen here?” 

“Unquestionably,” I assured him, adding, with a 
glance at Naliche, “with the exception of his mother. 
And” — I finished — “a far greater mystery than any of 
the handiwork of the ancient races. I congratulate you 
both. With parents combining such remarkable attri- 
butes of physical beauty, intelligence, health, delightful 
characters and other desirable qualities, the scion of the 
house of Urquin should mature to be a most remarkable 
man. But at the present moment — admitting for the sake 


of argument his good looks — his intellect appears mainly 
devoted to attempting to swallow his own fist, due, no 
doubt, to the experimental complex inherited from his 
father. But, seriously, what is the little fellow’s name?” 

Ramon and Naliche were laughing merrily. “He have 
no name to now,” replied Naliche, glancing at me with 
her marvelous eyes. “We have wait to make him the 
name. My hus — my Ramon, always he say some time 
perhaps his so dear friend may come, and we wait so 
maybe he can be here to be the — how you call it, the: ” 

“Padrino” (godfather), supplied Ramon. “Yes, old 
man, that’s it. I have always felt, amigo, you would yet 
come, and I wanted my dearest, truest friend to be the 
godfather of our first born. We’ll have old Melik 
christen him in the temple tomorrow morning. But 
you’ve got to find a name for him, amigo. Naliche and I 
cannot decide on one.” 

I chuckled. “I feel honored,” I assured them, “but 
isn’t christening a somewhat paradoxical expression to 
use ? Surely your friend Melik is not a Christian priest. 
And I was not aware that in the — er — faith of your an- 
cestors, Ramon, there were such personages as god- 
fathers.” 

Ramon grinned, but I don’t think Naliche quite un- 
derstood my meaning, for she glanced with a puzzled, 
questioning expression from one to the other of us. 

“They have godfathers all right,” declared Ramon, 
“but of course I said ‘christening’ in a purely figurative 
sense. I should have said ” 

“Wira-Kochering,” I suggested with a laugh. “But 
regarding the name. Must it be in Manabi, Spanish or 
English ; or doesn’t it matter ?” 

“He is the some of the Urquin and the some of the 
Quichua and the little of the Spanish,” Naliche reminded 
me. “And the — the Padrino — he is of the Americanos. 
Maybe” — blushing prettily — “he can the names of all be 
given.” 

"Madre de Dios, no!” exclaimed Ramon. “Don’t let’s 
burden the poor chiquito with a string of names like that. 
I know what ’tis — I’ve ten names myself. No, old man, 
I’m leaving the name to you. Only don’t give a name 
that none of the people here can pronounce.” 

“Hmm,” I muttered. “Let’s see. Ah — how would 
Mara-Choki do?” 
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^ With one accord they all knelt, 
and in unison their voices rose in 
the joyful chant of praise 
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Naliche clapped her hands in delight and her eyes 
sparkled. “But our dear friend he speaks the Hualla!” 
she cried. “Oh, my Ramon, why you not told me that 
I might speak with him so?’’ 

“I didn’t know it myself,” confessed Ramon. 

I grinned. “I cannot say that I speak it,” I declared, 
“but I possess some knowledge of the dialect, and I 
have noticed that the Urquin tongue is merely a local 
variation of the ancient mother-tongue of Peru. But 
how about the name?” 

“It is most beautiful,” Naliche assured me, now using 
her native tongue. “Star of Gold !” Ah, is he not that ? 
Our star, the star of Urquin, and his skin as golden as 

the face of Inti. Oh, my dear friend, I- ” With a 

sudden swift movement she stepped forward, and before 
I realized her intentions, she kissed my cheek. 

A moment later, the priest, Melik, entered. I recog- 
nized him instantly as the man I had seen conducting 
the services in the temple, and I studied his face with 
interest. He was an elderly man — I should have said 
about seventy — with large, keen, and kindly eyes ; a firm 
but sensitive mouth; good forehead, and a high-bridged, 
thin, aquiline nose. A sparse, gray wisp of beard was 
on his chin, and his white hair fell al3out his shoulders. 
Never, had I met him amid other surroundings, would I 
have taken him for an Indian. He might have been of 
any race of southern Europe, or an American, and I 
wondered if the blood in his veins was not largely that 
of the ancient Wira Kocha, the Bearded One. That he 
was very fond of both Naliche and Ramon was evident 
from the smile that crossed his wrinkled face and the 
light that brightened his eyes as he greeted them. And 
it was equally obvious that the kiddy — Mara-Choki, 
rather — was almost as important to him as to his parents. 
And he expressed delight at the name I had selected for 
the child, and at the fact that I could — with some diffi- 
culty and stumblingly — converse in his own dialect. 

“You wouldn’t think the old boy was a couple of hun- 
dred years old, would you?” muttered Ramon in Spanish, 
as Melik turned to speak with Naliche. 

“What!” I ejaculated. “Nonsense, Ramon. Such 
tales of extreme age are common among the Ameticab 
races, but are seldom fact — they merely forget the dates 
of their birth and keep adding on to their imagined age.” 

“Not Melik, amigo,” he assured me. “I’ve proved to 
my own satisfaction he’s over two hundred and he may 
be five hundred for all I know.” 

I laughed outright. “Why don’t you say he was here 
when the reduction of the people took place, or even was 
contemporary with Wira-Kocha ?” I asked. 

“Maybe he was,” replied Ramon quite seriously. 
“Nothing would surprise me here.” He hesitated. 
“Guess Naliche’s age,” he said. 

“That,” I declared, “is simple. I should say without 
hesitation that she is between eighteen and twenty. If 
she were a native of a northern locality I would add per- 
haps two years more.” 

Ramon roared until Naliche and Melik gazed at him 
in surprise, and the infant howled in terror. Then, turn- 
ing to Naliche, he said something in words too rapid for 
me to follow, and instantly both she and the priest burst 
into peals of merriment. 

“What’s the huge joke?” I demanded. 

“Naliche, my adored one, eighteen or twenty !” gasped 
Ramon, striving to control himself. “Oh, arnigo mio, 
that’s rich! Why, she’s older than I am — yes, amigo, 
older than you, you old fossil. She’s nearly forty!” 


“The joke,” I observed, “is that you imagine for one 
moment I will believe that statement. I presume you wall 
now assure me that your son yonder is a man of twenty- 
five.” 

“But she is,” insisted Ramon. “You cannot judge the 
age of people here by our standards. And every birth 
for the past — well, at least eight centuries — has been 
recorded or registered ; that is, the births of all members 
of the aristocracy and priesthood. They are all on file 
in Melik’s sanctum adjoining the temple — recorded on 
quipos, the knotted cords used for registering events and 
computations — and I looked up that of Naliche because 
I couldn’t believe it, even when she told me her age.” 

“Possibly,” I suggested, “you have found the land of 
the Fountain of Youth. Though, if such be the case, I 
should like you to explain why it is that people die here.” 

R amon was now serious once more. “Of course 
. they die,” he said. “They’re mortal like anyone else. 
But they live to extreme age. It puzzled me in the be- 
ginning, but I discovered the reason.” 

“If you can elucidate to my satisfaction, and prove 
your assertion, I may be converted,” I informed him. 
“What is the mysterious cause of the Manabis’, no, the 
Urquins’, longevity?” 

“First let me put a question,” he replied. “What are 
the chief causes for human beings dying at less than one 
hundred or two hundred years? You, as a scientist and 
anthropologist, must realize that, judged by biological 
laws and precedents, human beings should live normally 
for one hundred and fifty years, more or less — approxi- 
mately five times the period it requires for them to reach 
maturity. Yet how many live to that age? And how 
many ever die of old age ?” 

“Naturally, diseases cause the majority of deaths,” I 
replied. “Accidents take their toll, and death is hastened, 
in the case of civilized men, by excesses, lack of care, 
late hours, and a thousand and one other causes. But in 
answer to your first question, I would say that tubercu- 
losis, cancer and — well, possibly malaria, are the three 
most potent factors in destroying human life prema- 
turely; that is, of course, excepting wars, pestilences, 
floods and — as the insurance companies put it — acts of 
God.” 

“Precisely, amigo,” he agreed. “And if these diseases 
— if all maladies caused by parasitic or deadly germs 
could be eliminated, why shouldn’t people live to one 
hundred or more? And why shouldn’t they keep their 
youth into what we call middle age ?” 

“No reason at all,” I admitted. “But no one has yet, 
and the chances are no one ever will eliminate such dis- 
eases.” 

“No?” Ramon shrugged his shoulders and raised his 
eyebrows. “In that,” he continued, “you are greatly 
mistaken. Here in Urquin there are no germ or microbe 
diseases. That is,” he hastened to add, “unless you and 
I have brought them in.” 

“Nonsense !” I exclaimed. 

“Nonsense nothing,” he retorted. “Just use your rea- 
son, amigo mio. Remember that we — all the people here 
— are, according to your former standards, tiny, ultra- 
microscopic beings. Then, considering that point, tell 
me how it would be possible for germs — say of malaria — 
to live in our veins? Why, mi amigo, it would be like 
tadpoles in the blood of ordinary-sized men.” 

I smiled. “You quite forget,” I reminded him, “that 
.when the Manabis — no, confound it, the Urquins — 
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were reduced, the germs in their systems would have 
been reduced also, and that their descendants would still 
be of reduced size.” 

“Granted,” he retorted. “But you, amigo, forget that 
the most deadly of germs, those of malaria, yellow fever, 
cholera, plague and others, can be transmitted, propa- 
gated only by means of carriers — insects. And that, with 
no carriers, the breed would soon die out and disappear 
completely. And that, my friend, is precisely what oc- 
curred here. For all I know, the original ancestors of 
these people may have been entirely free of any injurious 
germs. But that makes no difference. It happens that 
no carriers — ^no fleas, no mosquitoes, no bedbugs, no 
biting insects are here. You see, the people were in their 
temple when the calamity occurred, and probably no 
insects were present. But — ” 

“How about the dog we reduced?” I asked. “Didn’t 
he bring fleas with him ?” 

“If you recollect,” he reminded me, “we had the cur 
in my laboratory for a week or more, and as I am, un- 
fortunately, or rather was — very susceptible to fleas, I 
most thoroughly defleaed him as well as my quarters. 
I doubt if there was a living flea in the place.” 

“Hmm,” I muttered, “I can understand, in a measure, 
the freedom from diseases of some sorts here. But 
there are others — smallpox, measles, tuberculosis, cancer, 
pneumonia, scores of virulent maladies, that do not re- 
quire carriers.” 

“Madre de Dios!’' exclaimed Ramon. “Did not you, 
yourself, assure me that all or nearly all of these were 
introduced to America by the Europeans? And do you 
not realize that the Urquins were reduced ages before the 
first European arrived in America? 

“Even so,” I argued, for I hated to let him know he 
had me, “I fail to see how that fact would enable a man to 
live two hundred years. Or how a girl — er — a woman — 
as beautiful and as youthful as your most lovely wife, 
can be forty years of age.” 

“That,” admitted Ramon, “is something I do not 
know. Perhaps it is due to the normal, healthy life they 
lead. They do not smoke, nor chew coca, nor drink 
alcohol. They sleep twelve hours out of twenty-four; 
they live an out-of-doors life, and they have no worries, 
no problems, no troubles. Urquin, amigo, is as near to 
Utopia as can be found on this earth.” 

“I’m beginning to think so myself,” I assured him. 
“But tell me, what was it you discovered in regard to 
the secret of the Cyclopean architecture? I am more 
interested in archeological matters than in eugenics or 
perpetual youth, you know.” 

“The same old Don Alfeo,” laughed Ramon. “A slave 
to your pet science. But I can’t blame you ; you haven’t 
the same interests here as I have.” 

“If,” I said, “I could find a — er — companionable young 
girl, as beautiful — no, that is imposible; but, let us say, 
quite reasonably lovely, and, well, possibly not more than 
sixty or seventy years of age — and provided she were 
not adversely influenced by personal appearances, I 
might — well, I might consider acquiring much the same 
interests as you possess here.” 

Ramon laughed merrily. “Very possibly you may find 
that that is just what will happen,” he declared. “Old 
Melik has a really charming daughter, though I doubt if 
she is much over fifty, and having had ample opportunity 
of judging what a most excellent husband I have proved, 
I imagine that Mosock Nina might be tempted to try the 
experiment of acquiring a mate from the outside world. 


You’ll have an opportunity to judge of the — er — ^girl of 
fifty summers this evening. Naliche is a born match- 
maker, and Melik’s daughter will dine with us.” 

I smiled. “Hmm, Mosock Nina,” I murmured. 
“That, I believe, if freely translated, means ‘New fires.’ 
A somewhat ominous name for a young lady who is seek- 
ing a husband. Ah well, possibly she may kindle new 
fires in an old bachelor, after all. But, come, let’s have 
your revelations regarding the prehistoric stone-cutting. 
I’m impatient to hear about your discoveries. And, by 
the way, just how did you discover it? I have seen no 
stonework of any size — certainly nothing of the cyclopean 
type, here.” 

“Had it from old — from your prospective father-in- 
law,” he replied with a sly nudge in my ribs. “He had it 
from his father and so on — handed down like all the his- 
tory here, from father to son among the priests. And I 
feel certain it’s the truth, for it answers all the require- 
ments of the case. But we’ll have to wait until later, old 
man. Here comes your future bride.” 

CHAPTER IX 
Woman, the Enigma 

P OSSIBLY, under the circumstances, it may be 
both ungallant and inadvisable to admit it, but this 
being a true and unvarnished narrative of actual 
events I must not evade facts. In short, I must admit 
that Mosock Nina did not, at first glance, stir any of the 
“new fires” her name implied. But of course, with Na- 
liche for comparison, no woman would have appeared 
unusually beautiful. Also, very possibly — though quite 
unconsciously — I was influenced by having — also uncon- 
sciously, surrounded myself with a defensive armor, if I 
may use the simile, of determination not to fall a victim 
to any woman’s wiles or appearances. Mosock Nina was, 
however, a really beautiful woman. Although Ramon 
had declared she was at least fifty, I could not, even after 
his lucid and quite reasonable explanation, believe she 
was more than twenty-five or six. Her skin was of much 
the same shade as Naliche’s, a soft, warm, golden hue, 
which was not surprising, as it developed that the two 
women were cousins. Her hair was very luxuriant and 
soft, and although black, it showed brown or reddish, 
even golden, tints in the light. Her features were those 
of her father, softened and refined by youth and femi- 
ninity; her eyes were large, soft and expressive, and her 
figure was superb. In any other place and amid any 
other surroundings I should have felt — as I afterwards 
felt — that she was a most gloriously lovely woman, and 
I soon found that she was as merry, as companionable 
and as delightful as any man might wish. And she quite 
obviously did not judge by appearances only, for she 
appeared quite — I might say decidedly — interested in me. 
In fact, to cut a long story short, before the evening, or 
I might say afternoon, for darkness in Urqui meant bed- 
time, I found, quite to my surprise and somewhat to my 
dismay, that I had fallen deeply in love with Mosock 
Nina and, if I could judge of the matter, that my feelings 
were reciprocated. I do not think it essential to my 
narrative to dwell upon the subsequent events nor to 
describe matters that, I feel, hold no interest for any 
others, and which, to my mind, were strictly of a private 
nature. 

I must confess, however, that, during the ensuing 
weeks, I found that my interest in archeology became, 
much to my surprise, a matter of secondary considera- 
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tion, and I quite agreed with that anonymous personage 
who advised that, if business interfered with pleasure, 
one should give up business. Nevertheless, I did not 
entirely neglect my research work, and even dragged my 
mind from thoughts of Mosock Nina and kept Ramon to 
his promise to tell me of his discovery regarding the pre- 
Incan cyclopean architecture. As some of my readers 
may not be familiar with this subject, a few words of 
explanation may not be amiss. 

Throughout the interior of Peru and Bolivia are the 
remains of immense cities, huge forts, massive walls and 
great buildings, all constructed of stones of such stu- 
pendous size that they appear as if erected by a race of 
giants. Often these stones weigh from thirty to two hun- 
dred tons and even more, and all are fitted together with 
such incredible nicety and precision — even where there 
are as many as twenty angles — that although no mortar 
nor cement was used, a knife blade cannot be inserted 
between them today. 

That they were erected by a highly civilized and cul- 
tured people, who lived and vanished ages before the 
Incan civilization, is evident, for even the Incans had no 
traditions or history of their origin, but attributed them 
to the gods. And for years, since archeologists first 
studied the Peruvian remains, they have proved a puzzle 
and an unsolved mystery to all scientists. No one ever 
has been able to offer a plausible theory to explain how 
they were cut and fitted, how they were transported from 
the distant quarries, or by what means they were lifted 
— without the aid of modern machinery — and placed in 
position. 

Hence, Ramon’s casual statement that he had solved 
the mystery of the Cyclopean architecture, as it is called, 
and his assurance that he knew the secret so long un- 
solved, filled me with the most intense interest, an inter- 
est that was not entirely submerged in my sudden and 
wholly unexpected interest in Mosock Nina. And I 
listened to Ramon’s words when at last I pinned him 
down to his promise and he told me of his truly amazing 
and altogether incredible solution of the mystery. 

“You remember, amigo,” he said, “that I once declared 
— when we were in Manabi — that I had a feeling the 
minute gold beads and the titanic stones had some con- 
nection ?” 

I nodded assent. “But that is ridiculous,” I declared. 
“There are no such immense stones in the neighborhood 
of Manabi.” 

“Don’t interrupt^mi^o mio,” he smiled. “And don’t 
declare anything ridiculous. Judged from the point of 
view of your fellow scientists, your own status at the 
present time — if described to them— would be dubbed 
impossible and ridiculous. Nothing, amigo, is impossible 
nor ridiculous in this world unless it controverts the laws 
of Nature. And as none of us know what these laws 
are, we are wholly incompetent to judge of what is and 
what is not impossible. Anyhow, as I was about to say, 
I was not so far off in my ‘hunch,’ as you might call it. 
There is not, I may assure you in order to set your mind 
at rest, any real connection between the microscopic gold 
beads which — thank God — were the indirect means of my 
present happiness, and the Cyclopean stonework. But 
there is a very definite connection between the manner in 
which the beads were made and the stones were cut and 
placed. It ” 

Again I interrupted him. “You mean the stones were 
permanently enlarged after cutting,. I suppose.” 


“No, on the contrary, just the reverse,” he replied. 
“The stones at Cuzco and elsewhere are today their 
original size or very near it. They were permanently, 
physically magnified, cut and fitted, and then reduced 
to their normal dimensions.” 

I snorted. “That’s going too far, Ramon,” I objected. 
“In the first place, you proved conclusively that minerals 
— nothing not an animal substance — could not be reduced 
by Manabinite prisms. Take your fiddle, my clothes, 
the dog’s plate. You tried and failed. And ” 

“Hold on !” he exclaimed. “Like all scientists, you are 
jumping at conclusions. I was not, I confess, able to 
reduce objects not composed of animal matter. But that 
does not prove that, had I enlarged such objects, I might 
not have found that the prism would reduce them to 
their original or normal size. And how do you or I 
know that, under certain conditions or when subjected 
to some peculiar vibratory stimulant, Manabinite might 
not be capable of reducing any material to the same ex- 
tent that the prisms we employed reduced animal 
matter ?” 

“Hmm,” I muttered. “I see your point. Possibly you 
are right. But even- so — even if the ancients increased 
the size of the stones to any extent, I fail to see why it 
would facilitate cutting or fitting them. On the contrary, 
I should declare without the least hesitation that it would 
render the task even more difficult. No human beings 
could move one of those two-hundred-ton blocks if it 
were three or four times as large. And to cut and fit a 
large stone is far more difficult than to do the same 
work on a small stone. No, no, Ramon, your explanation 
so far is not logical.” 

H e smiled condescendingly. “Your reasoning is en- 
tirely wrong,” he declared. “First let me ask you 
a few questions. What is weight? Why are some sub- 
stances lighter than others? Why, for example, is sand- 
stone lighter than flint? Why is marble softer than 
granite ?” 

“Why, why,” I stammered, suddenly realizing it was a 
rather difficult matter to give a wholly satisfactory reply. 
“Weight, my dear boy, is a — well, a — a term used to 
express the comparative — well, weights of various sub- 
stances. It is — why, the comparative pull of gravitation 

upon various materials and bodies. It ” 

“Wait a bit,” he interrupted. “Accepting your some- 
what lame explanation of weight in the abstract, how, 
may I ask, is weight established ?” 

“Why, by specific gravity,” I replied. “By ” 

“And,” interrupted Ramon, “why does one object have 
a greater specific gravity than another? Why does one 
material float on water while another sinks ?” 

“Any schoolboy could answer that,” I retorted. “The 
object that floats, if pushed under, displaces a volume 

of water exceeding its own weight. It ” 

“And I might state that your answer is no more spe- 
cific than the gravity you are prating about,” he declared, 
interrupting my sentence. “You go around and around 
in circles. You get no nearer the truth. The fact is 
that weight, as you call it, is all bunk. It’s all a matter 
of relativity, and its relativity depends entirely upon 
the degree of space — I say space in a broadly compara- 
tive term only, for of course there is no such thing as 
space — between the atoms of w’hich the material is com- 
posed. If the atoms, electrons or whatever you please 
to call the objects that form all substances, are pressed 
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closely together, we have a dense, heavy material. If 
they are widely separated we have a porous, light 
material. 

“And when I say dense or porous I mean dense or 
porous and not hard or soft. As a rule, I admit, the 
dense material is far harder than the porous material, 
but there are exceptions. Gold and platinum are very 
dense, yet they are soft, whereas certain forms of glass 
and certain minerals may be porous, light and exceed- 
ingly hard. But, invariably, the dense substances are, as 
you would express it, heavy, and the porous substances 
are comparatively light. You know that yourself. The 
porous woods are light, the dense woods heavy and, in 
cases where the usual rule is borne out, the dense object 
is the harder. But, even in cases where the dense object 
is comparatively soft — as in the case of lead, tin, copper, 
gold, platinum, etc., the material would be far softer if 
it were rendered more porous. Lead or gold, for ex- 
ample, if as porous as — well, say wood — ^would be as 
soft or softer than putty. In fact, I doubt if the adhesion 
of the atoms would be sufficient to hold them together. 
They would probably disinegrate completely. But that, 
amigo, has no real bearing on my discovery. The pith of 
the matter is this : if a normally hard, dense substance 
could be so altered that the atoms composing it were sep- 
arated, it would become a porous and soft substance, 
would it not?’’ 

“I should not care to express a definite opinion in re- 
gard to that,” I evaded. “But assuming it to be a fact, 
what of it?” 

“Everything!” he retorted. “You can break soft 
sandstone with your fingers, but you can make no impres- 
sion upon granite without a steel tool. Why? Because 
in one case you have a porous rock with loose structure, 
while sin the other case it is a dense rock with closely 
pressed together structure. But if by some means you 
could separate the molecules of the granite to the same 
extent that those of the sandstone are separated, you 
could crumble the granite as readily as you can the sand- 
stone. Do you admit that ?” 

I nodded assent, but I was not sure he was right. 

“Fine, amigo!” he ejaculated. “For once you cannot 
raise a valid or an invalid objection based on what you 
call ‘science.’ But to proceed. That, my friend, was 
precisely what the builders of cyclopean architecture 
did. They expanded the stones of hard, dense, refrac- 
tory rock until they were porous, soft, and could be 
worked with the greatest ease. Then they reduced them 
to normal size. That was all.” 

“But,” I cried, “you completely forget that if the 
andesite or arsenite or granite was enlarged until your 
hypothetical cutting became possible, the stones would be 
too cumbersome, far too heavy to handle.” 

Ramon burst into laughter. “Back to the old school- 
boy ideas of weight,” he exclaimed. “Haven’t you just 
admitted that weight was basically a matter of compari- 
son, of the specific gravity, as you call it ? Haven’t you 
admitted that if a substance floated on water it was light ; 
if it sunk it was heavy; that if it was porous it would 
float; if dense it would sink? In that case, amigo, how 
could the same block of andesite, even if enlarged to 
ten times its size, one hundred, one thousand times its 
size, be any heavier than the original block.” 

“Good Lord !” I gasped. “I’m beginning to see. Con- 
cisely put, you mean that the enlarged block would con- 
tain no more material — ^no more atoms of material, than 


the original? By heavens, Ramon, I never thought of 
that. I do believe you may be right. But — but why, if 
you are, if an enlarged mass of stone would be light in 
direct relation to its size — in other words, if its displace- 
ment were greater than its weight of water, it would 
actually float. By Jove, Ramon, that might solve another 
mystery: how the Tiahuanacans transported their stu- 
pendous stones across Lake Titicaca. Why, man alive, 
if they were first enlarged as you suggest, they could 
have been rafted across as easily as logs.” 

Ramon was grinning. “Of course they could and 
they were,” he assured me. “And if you don’t believe 
it I can prove it to you. But to go on with my tale of 
discoveries. I ” 

“Wait. Hold on!” I cried, as a new thought entered 
my mind. “Your theory can’t be right. It’s a poor 
rule that doesn’t work both ways. If a stone enlarged 
would weigh less, then a stone, a body, anything reduced 
would weigh more. And if enlarging the stone renders it 
more porous, then reducing it would render it more dense. 
In that case your body and mine would be as dense, as 
hard as diamond, and we would weigh thousands of 
pounds each.” 

Ramon fairly choked with laughter at my serious ex- 
pression as — quite without realizing it — I pinched myself 
as if testing the density and hardness of my flesh. 

“My dear, dear old friend,” he said, “haven’t I just 
been at some pains to explain that the enlarged stone is 
no lighter than in its original size. It weighs precisely 
the same ; but as it has a greater cubic volume, its weight, 
as expressed in your units based on specific gravity, 
appears less. If water were to be enlarged to the same 
extent, you would find the stone sank as quickly as it did 
in its normal state in normal water, and if a steel tool 
were enlarged in the same ratio it would be as difficult 
to cut the stone with it as it was when in its original form. 
It’s all a matter of relativity, my friend. The stone is 
enlarged out of all proportion to its surroundings ; hence 
the results. The same holds true in the matter of reduc- 
tion. With one exception. The same laws do not hold 
when it comes to the action of manabinite on animal 
matter. Why, I do not know. It is one of the many 
phenomena connected with the crystal. Possibly the 
atoms that form animal matter are of a different charac- 
ter from those of mineral and other substances and hence 
are reduced to the same extent as the objects they form, 
or possibly manabinite does not affect them the same 
way. All I know is that it is so. But, as a matter of 
fact, I believe we weigh precisely what we weighed be- 
fore we were reduced. I^ — ” 

It was my turn to laugh, and I did. “The idea, even the 
thought of a man of normal weight and only some thou- 
sandths of a millimeter in height, is,” I declared, “highly 
amusing, Ramon. And I suppose you claim that Mosock 
Nina tops the scales at some one hundred and ten pounds, 
more or less. I ” 

“If we had scales in the same proportion to ourselves 
as those to which you are accustomed are to ordinary 
humans, I have no doubt you would find you weigh 
around one hundred and seventy pounds, and that your 
fiancee can boast of some one hundred and twenty 
pounds of feminine loveliness. In other words, mi 
amigo, your specific gravity in the water of Urquin would 
be precisely the same as, in the waters of New York if 
you were of your normal dimensions.” 

"Bosh !” I cried. “Maybe you’re all right and maybe 
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not. It’s all too dashed complicated, too theoretical, too 
involved and too puzzling to bother my head over it. I’ll 
occupy my mind with something that is neither compli- 
cated nor theoretical and much pleasanter. If ” 

“Meaning Mosock Nina, I presume,” he interrupted 
with a grin. “In which case,” he added, “let me warn 
you that you will find by experience that nothing you 
have yet heard or seen can possibly equal the complica- 
tions of a woman’s mind, and that nothing is so puzzling 
as a woman.” 

I gave him a withering look and hurried off to find 
Mosock Nina. , 

CHAPTER X 

Ramon Proves His Point 

I T was not until some time later, after thinking over 
Ramon’s statements, that I thought I found some 
flaws in his arguments. If the stones had been en- 
larged as he claimed, why, I reasoned, would their atoms 
not be correspondingly enlarged? And if they were, 
then the enlarged stone would be as hard and dense as it 
was in its original form. It was quite obvious, too, that 
his statement that in Urquin water we or I would have 
the same specific gravity as I formerly had in comparison 
to normal water, must be wrong. He admitted, and I 
knew, that in the case of animal matter the atoms com- 
posing it were proportionately reduced, and he had ex- 
plained that the molecules of water, falling as rain in 
Urquin, were incalculably small in proportion to ordinary 
molecules. Yet the water in Urquin had not been re- 
duced, and how then could it bear the same relation to 
me, or to him, that ordinary water would bear to ordi- 
nary men ? 

The whole thing puzzled me tremendously, and I lay 
awake the greater part of the night trying to coordinate 
the facts in my brain and to find some logical explanation 
of it all. But when, in the morning, I mentioned my 
thoughts and my inability to grasp or explain the seem- 
ingly paradoxical and wholly contradictory matters, he 
merely laughed and declared that it was a pure waste of 
time and nerves to bother trying to straighten it out. 
That we would have to accept facts as they were, and it 
was no more use striving to understand the inscrutable 
ways of Nature than endeavoring to understand the 
equally incomprehensible ways of women. A statement, I 
reflected, that hinted that his path of love and of marital 
bliss was not wholly free from the ruts and thorns of 
others. But I was not to be put off so readily. I pos- 
sess a rather prominent bump of stubbornness when it 
comes to baldly accepting theories without prima facie 
evidence of their truth, and I am something of a fiend 
on the subject of demonstrations. So I very promptly 
informed Ramon that while he might be willing to ac- 
cept things as they were, or rather as they appeared 
to be, and though he might feel convinced that his expla- 
nation of the mystery of the Cyclopean architecture was 
the correct one, I had my doubts, and was not at all ready 
to accept his explanations. 

“You always were a most skeptical chap, amigo,” he 
informed me, “but there’s nothing I enjoy more than 
convincing a person against his will. I remarked yester- 
day that I would prove my theory true — or at least prove 
my contention in regard to the stones, and I’ll keep my 
promise. I do not know precisely what process the pre- 
Incas used, and Melik, who gave me the facts about the 


stones, couldn’t explain very clearly. But, working along 
my own lines, and with what he had divulged to guide 
me, I managed to invent a process that works, at least to 
a certain extent, and I’ll give you a demonstration.” 

“Fine !” I exclaimed. “I may be skeptical, but once I 
see a thing with my own eyes, I am willing to be con- 
vinced of anything.” 

“So I observe,” he remarked with a leer. “You were 
quite convinced of Mosock Nina, once you had seen her 
with your own eyes. And ” 

“She is most convincing,” I interrupted. “And if you 
can show me anything in support of your theory that is 
one-half as convincing as my future wife, I am willing 
to accept all your seemingly preposterous explanations.” 

“You’ll find a woman is a darned lot more convincing 
after marriage than before,” he remarked dryly, “but 
come on. There is no time like the present, you know.” 

Rather to my surprise, for he had not mentioned it, I 
found that Ramon had quite a complete laboratory in 
one wing of the big rambling palace. Of course he 
lacked many instruments and appliances that, ordinarily, 
are considered essential, but his marvelous inventive 
genius, the skill and patience of the Urquins and his own 
mechanical skill had served to provide makeshifts and 
substitutes that were both serviceable and clever. Very 
evidently his experiments had been mainly in the lines of 
physics and optics — his own specialties — and equally 
obviously he had devoted most of his time to experiments 
with manabinite, for partly finished, broken and dis- 
carded lenses, prisms and fragments of the mineral were 
scattered about in profusion. But of course this was to 
have been expected for, as he told me, he had worked 
assiduously and almost constantly to produce prisms 
capable of enlarging himself to normal size whenever I 
might appear. And as I glanced about at his instruments 
and his store of the green crystal, it occurred to me that, 
had he so desired, he might have enlarged not only him- 
self but Naliche and all the people at the same time, and 
I wondered why he had not done so. But when I put 
the question to him, he seemed surprised. 

“Why should I ?” he demanded. “Would we — they — 
be any better off? No, amigo, on the contrary, they 
would be far worse off. What would we gain? We are 
happy, contented, safe here. Why should I transfer 
myself and my adopted people to a world of which 
they know nothing? To a status in which they would 
be lost ? And why should I sacrifice them to the dangers, 
the discontent, the unhappiness of life and civilization as 
we knew it? And, amigo mio, think of the effects of 
disease? Through generations of freedom from all 
microbe diseases these people have lost the power to 
resist germs, and the most ordinary ills — measles, colds, 
whooping cough or any others might prove fatal and 
utterly destroy them.” 

“But,” I objected. “There is no future, no progress 
here. And at any instant the village and all of you may 
be totally destroyed. A flood, an earthquake, a shovelful 
of sand, some burrowing animal or insect might wipe 
out Urquin and every one of its inhabitants. And ” 

“As I once said before, the same is equally true of 
existence in the world of everyday men and women,” he 
interrupted. “And we do not face the dangers of one 
thousand-and-one things that other people have to guard 
against. As for progress and the future, as you call 
them— uttter rot! What is progress? Merely another 
name for discontent; making life and the world more 
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and more complicated, more and more dangerous, more 
and more unhappy. Are people any better off, any hap- 
pier with motor-cars than they were with horses and 
carriages? Are they healthier or more at peace when 
able to travel around the earth in a month than when it 
required twice that time to cross the Atlantic? Do air- 
planes bring any real advantages to mankind ? Are you — 
the people of today — any happier, any more contented, 
any better off, as far as peace of mind and body are con- 
cerned, than were our ancestors fifty, one hundred years 
ago? I say no. Por Dios, we are far worse off! The 
more people have and the more they know, the more they 
want and demand. It is a vicious circle. The laborer 
demands more; to get more he forces his employer to 
pay him more; his employer raises the price of necessi- 
ties and luxuries to enable him to make his profit and 
yet pay his help more, and as a result the artisan is as 
badly off as ever. But he is caught in the mesh of what 
5'ou call ‘progress’ and goes on, demanding and receiving 
more, paying out equally more, getting more and more 
discontented, more sour, more unhappy. Madre de Dios, 
where will it all end, this thing called progress? And 
the worst of it is, it gets nobody anywhere. Boiled down 
to its basic elements, all man gets out of life is his food, 
his shelter, protection from the elements and amusements 

that do not amuse. He ” 

“Hold on, Ramon,” I ejaculated. “How about knowl- 
edge, spiritual life, health, longevity, comforts?” 

H e laughed sarcastically. “Of what use is your so- 
called knowledge if it cannot make life brighter or 
happier?” he demanded. “And as. for life. I’ll stake my 
life that there is truer, purer, more enduring love right 
here in Urquin or among primitive savages, than you can 
find in New York, London, Paris or anywhere in your 
progressive civilizations. Spiritual life! Santisirna 
Madre, amigo, you amuse me! What spiritual life have 
your progressives that we in Urquin lack? Nothing. 
We have our faith, our religion, our gods, and we be- 
lieve in an after life, in souls, in a Creator and we live 
according to the tenets of our religion, which is more 
than you can say of your civilized people. 

“Comforts? Pah! Is a new York hotel or steam- 
heated flat any more comfortable than this mud palace? 
Is the indigestible menu of a Parisian restaurant any 
more delicious than the food we have here? Are the 
ridiculous costumes of your progressive men and women 
as sensible and comfortable as our clothes ? And as for 
health and longevity — Caramba, Don Alfeo, where do 
you find men in civilized progressive lands still in their 
prime of life at the age of two hundred years? And 
where will you find beautiful girl-like ladies of fifty? 
And do you notice a hospital here ? Do you see doctors’ 
shingles on the houses? Have you seen an ill, maimed, 
lame, unhealthy, weak or ailing person in Urquin? No, 
no, a thousand times no, mi amigo! We are immeasur- 
ably better off, happier, more contented, healthier than 
we could be if in the same world as your progressive 
civilized people. But enough of this. Let me prove my 
statements about the stones.” 

As he spoke, he adjusted a number of crude yet deli- 
cate instruments on a table or stand, selected several 
crystals, arranged these with great care, and then picked 
up a small slab or fragment of stone and handed it to me. 

"As you will see,” he began in the tone he once used 
in the lecture-room, “you hold a fragment of arseno- 


pyrite rock or mispickel. I would ask that you examine 
it with your pocket-lens and also that you test its hard- 
ness by means of this bronze too.” He handed me a 
chisel-like instrument. “Then kindly drop the stone in 
this vessel of water. Ah, as you see, it sinks to the 
bottom instantly. Also, you find the bronze too makes 
no impression upon the mineral, and your examination 
by your lens has revealed a stone of fine, dense structure. 
Do you agree to all this?” 

I laughed. “I am not, Ramon, a freshman in a class- 
room,” I reminded him. “Neither the lens, the chisel 
nor the water were necessary to convince me that it is 
arsenopyrite, that a bronze instrument will not cut it, and 
that it will sink. However ” 

He grinned. “But I only wanted to be sure that no 
question arose in your mind. Now,” he continued, as he 
took the stone and placed it on a second stand between 
two of his instruments, “watch what happens.” 

As he spoke, he picked up a contrivance something 
like the old “bull roarers” of my boyhood days ; a stick 
or rod to which a string or cord bearing a weight, was at- 
tached, and whirled it rapidly about. A low buzzling 
hum resulted that increased in volume as he swung the 
thing faster and faster,, until the sound was deafening 
and the air vibrated in my ears. It was more like the 
sound of an airplane propeller than anything else but 
with a sharper, more highly pitched note that reminded 
me of the song of gigantic cicada, and that seemed to go 
through and through me like an electrical discharge. For 
an instant the hum remained the same. Then, suddenly, 
as it soared in a high crescendo, and I gasped and started 
back as there was a crackling explosive detonation from 
where the stone had been placed. A shower of brilliant 
sparks seemed to issue from the mineral, and it was en- 
veloped in a smoke-like vapor. It was precisely as if 
a bunch of good-sized firecrackers had been set off on 
the stone. 

Instantly Ramon dropped the whirling stick, the hum 
ceased, and he turned to me grinning. “Nice fireworks,” 
he remarked. “And made without fire at that. But just 
have a look at the stone, amigo." 

I could scarcely believe my eyes. Where the little 
slab had been — a piece of stone perhaps an inch square, 
rested an immense block of stone twice as high as my 
head, reaching across the entire width of the room and 
fully six feet in thickness. It was the most incredible, 
the most uncannily mysterious happening I had ever seen. 

But my amazement had only commenced. I stepped 
forward and examined the mass of stone, and uttered 
an ejaculation of inexpressible wonder. Instead of a 
dense, fine-grained mineral, I was looking upon what 
was apparently coarse schist or sandstone. Ramon, grin- 
ning like a Cheshire cat, handed me the bronze chisel. 
As if in a dream I grasped it and chipped with it at the 
stone. At the first blow a large flake flew off, and I 
found no difficulty in scoring and cutting the stone even 
with the soft metal tool. 

“Now, amigo mio, do you believe ?” exclaimed Ramon. 

I sank weakly upon a bench, mopped my forehead and 
stared at the stone as if expecting it to take wings and 
vanish. “Good Lord !” I managed to exclaim at last. “It’s 
a fact, Ramon. You’re right. I take back all I said. 
But ” 

“You were about to say ‘but can I restore the stone to 
its original status?”’ he broke in, as if reading my 
thoughts. “Yes, amigo, I can and I will.” 
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Again he adjusted his instruments, made some altera- 
tions, and once more swung the humming device. This 
time, however, the note — whether caused by the motion 
or by some change in it — was much heavier, duller; a 
sort of booming, like that made by the ruffed grouse 
when “drumming.” And there was no fireworks display. 
Instead, there was a single, rending crash, like that of 
a heavy object dropped upon old bottles, and before my 
incredulous eyes I actually sazv the great stone shrink, 
writhe and dwindle, until, with the final note of Ramon’s 
instrument, it remained stationary — the tiny fragment of 
what was now hard stone. 

“And now, amigo, to prove there is no trickery and 
that all is as I said, will you look carefully at the bit of 
mineral? You will find, I think, the marks you made 
with the chisel are quite distinct upon it.” 

He was right. There were the scratches, the cuts, the 
spot where I had flaked off a bit of stone. I was 
speechless. There was nothing I could say. I could not 
find words to adequately express my indescribable amaze- 
ment at his seemingly supernatural and impossible feat. 

CHAPTER XI 

Melik Makes a Decision 

I T was not long after Ramon’s astounding demonstra- 
tion that I was married to Mosock Nina. As I be- 
longed to no particular denomination, and have ever 
been liberal and broad-minded in religious matters, I 
felt that a wedding consecrated by Melik in the temple 
was quite as orthodox as any other. It was a really im- 
posing ceremony, and I fear that — if I tell the truth — I 
must confess that my mind strayed more than once from 
the marriage service in its relation to myself and my 
bride, to dwell upon the fascinating and valuable scien- 
tific interests it presented. And somehow it seemed ex- 
ceedingly dream-like and unreal, not to say incongruous, 
for me, a staid twentieth-century American scientist, to 
be standing in an ancient pre-Incan temple before the 
image of the sun-god, and listening to the aged priest 
chanting the words of the ancient Hualla marriage cere- 
mony, while all about stood the reverent people, who 
might well have stepped from the days of the long-for- 
gotten past. And as Melik raised his arms and called 
upon the sun-god to bestow his blessings upon us, and I 
cast a glance at the motionless, sphinx-like figure of 
Wira Kocha in his niche, the calm, benign face seemed to 
smile and I could have sworn that the mummy actually 
winked. 

Of course, during all this time, ever since I had been 
in Urquin, in fact, I had been constantly making new 
and most noteworthy discoveries. With Ramon’s help 
I had invented and made a notebook, using the thin, 
membranous tissues of a most remarkable animal for 
the parchment pages, and on this I had recorded brief 
accounts of my discoveries. And in this connection I 
must not forget to mention, that in Urquin all forms of 
both animal and plant life were wholly different from 
anything I had ever seen. 

I am no zoologist and know very little of botany, and 
hence cannot classify nor adequately and scientifically 
describe the strange beasts and plants of the place. In fact, 
I am not at all sure whether all the creatures belonged 
to the same order, or whether several orders were repre- 
sented; but all were insect-like in appearance, although 
many were in some respects like crustaceans. And, as I 


believe that true insects are distinguished in one respect 
from the crustaceans by having six legs, I am convinced 
that, if they were insects, they were entirely distinct from 
any heretofore known. Whether any were forms that had 
been reduced along with the people, or whether all were 
inconceivably minute forms that have always existed, I 
cannot say. But the interesting point is that they fol- 
lowed very closely the habits, characteristics and traits of 
our fauna. Some were carnivorous, others herbivorous ; 
some were diurnal, others nocturnal; and while the flesh 
of some was edible and extremely palatable and highly 
prized, that of others was not considered fit to eat. 
Many were most grotesque in appearance, others were 
horrible, others were indescribably beautiful. Particu- 
larly was this last attribute true of bird-like creatures 
that I can best compare to sphinx-moths, but whose 
wings, instead of being covered with scales or down as 
in our moths, were of satiny tissue most brilliantly 
tinted with iridescent or opalescent hues. 

It was this membrane or skin that was used by the 
people for their garments, and these creatures, alone 
of all the fauna, had been domesticated or at least were 
bred in captivity, by the people. There were not, how- 
ever, any dangerous, venomous nor harmful creatures in 
the place, and the people were, as Ramon had stated, en- 
tirely free from the pests, vermin and noxious insects, 
which are such plagues to other inhabitants of the earth. 

The plant life, I think, was entirely confined to moulds 
or fungi. Plants were not abundant, and where there 
was cultivation, the edible varieties were most intensively 
cultivated. There were no seeds nor grains as we know 
them; the plants propagating their kinds by means of 
spores and spreading roots, and the edible portions con- 
sisted of shooots, stems, leaves, and, in some cases, en- 
larged tuberous root-stalks. Taken all in all, I was 
amazed to find how closely the life, the customs, the 
entire system of existence followed our own and yet was 
totally different. It followed on parallel lines ; at every 
turn there were analogous details and conditions, and yet 
in no case — or at least in very few — ^were there identical 
details. The more I saw of the place and the people, the 
more I was impressed with the truth of the time-honored 
hypothesis that like conditions beget like results and that, 
no matter what their environment or their resources, 
human beings will eventually arrive at nearly the same 
results in one place as in another. In fact, I often won- 
dered, if we could but visit the planets, whether we would 
not find that their inhabitants, while differing in details 
of life, were after all very similar to ourselves, and if a 
man, suddenly transported to Mars or Venus, would 
not, in a very short time, adapt himself to conditions 
and feel perfectly at home. 

And then I wondered if such a person, regardless of the 
extreme interests he might have in his surroundings, re- 
gardless of the fact that he might be better off than on 
earth, would not at times long to return to his own people 
and his own home. I felt quite certain that he would, for 
unconsciously at first but with ever increasing desire, I 
found myself longing to return to my original normal 
state. Possibly my desire was actuated by the inerad- 
icable longing that all true scientists possess; to make 
public my discoveries. 

But whatever the underlying cause — ^and I must con- 
fess that I was happy, that I had every comfort and 
everything that any man might reasonably ask — I was, 
to use a trite expression, homesick. And had it not 
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been for my wife, whom I literally adored, I should have 
begged Ramon to enlarge me and — though it would have 
been with deep regret — I would have bid farewell to 
Urquin, to him and to Naliche. But the mere thought 
of losing Mosock Nina was unbearable, and even should 
she consent to being enlarged with me, I felt that, away 
from her friends and family and the surroundings and 
life to which she was accustomed, she would be far from 
happy or content. But I soon found, as Ramon had so 
truly said, that man never can fathom a woman’s mind, 
even if that woman is his wife. 

She had always been intensely fascinated by my de- 
scriptions of the outer world, of my former life and of 
our civili 2 ation. She would listen open-eyed and with 
parted lips to my words, and finally she astounded me 
one day by begging me to take her with me and return 
to the world I had left. 

I N vain I argued against her mad scheme, although I 
fear a bit half-heartedly. But nothing I could say 
would sway her from her purpose. Her feminine cu- 
riosity had been aroused, and womanlike, she refused 
to listen to logic, although I must qualify that statement 
somewhat, for I am convinced, from carefully analyzing 
my wife’s idiosyncrasies, as well as those of other women 
I have met since I have been married, that woman’s mind 
is not constructed on logical lines. However, that is 
aside from my story. 

In vain I pointed out all that Ramon had said in sup- 
port of his refusal to restore all the Urquins to our nor- 
mal proportions. I assured her she would be unhappy, 
discontented and would long to return to her people. I 
might as well have talked to the mummy of Wira Kocha 
in the temple. Sickness, disease, all the dangers and 
perils of our everyday life, were so totally unknown and 
incomprehensible to her that she did not even grasp their 
meaning or their importance. As for death — -that was 
nothing as long as I died too, so we would not be parted 
in Hamak Pakak, the Urquin’s heaven. And the instant 
I mentioned being parted from her people she clapped 
her hands and danced with delight. It would be won- 
derful to go out of Urquin, to live in my world, and to 
come back and tell of all her wonderful adventures. 
That such a thing would be impossible she refused to 
believe. Ramon and I had managed it. Ramon had 
gone and had returned. So why couldn’t we? It was 
useless to declare that there was no manabinite. She 
seemed to think the crystal could be made by Ramon or 
by myself and — sly little woman that she is — she knew, by 
woman’s intuition, that I had been more or less homesick 
and longing to return to my former .state for some time. 
Then she petted and caressed, pouted and pleaded by 
turns, until finally, at my wits’ end, I told her I would 
leave the decision to her father and to Naliche. 

In the presence of Melik, Naliche, and of course 
Ramon, I stated the case, not without difficulty, for 
Mosock Nina interrupted constantly. Ramon looked 
very thoughtful and sad. Naliche’s eyes sparkled, yet I 
instinctively saw no support from her quarter, and old 
Melik listened intently, stroking his thin beard, nodding 
his head from time to time, and reminding me of a ven- 
erable judge, listening to evidence in a divorce case. 

Ramon was the first to speak when I ceased my plea. 
He used the same arguments he had given me, and added 
that he had never thought that, after having tried to 
rejoin him for over a year, I should be so ready to leave 


him. Poor fellow; he was deeply moved and, for the 
time, I rather prayed that the decision of the triumvirate 
would be adverse. 

Then Melik spoke. “Wisdom, my son,” he declared 
judicially, and almost as if pronouncing sentence upon 
me, “is the gift of the gods. Unto thee the gods have 
given wisdom. Unto our prince,” (he indicated Ra- 
mon) “husband of the divine Queen of Urquin, has been 
given even more, and I, the high priest of Urquin — 
Melik Amautu, was blessed by the gods with rare wisdom. 
Yet wisdom, my son, grows and flowers only when it is 
nurtured in good soil and becomes a stalwart tree by 
years of growth. Hence, my son, I, who have lived many 
times thy years, have more wisdom than thou, my son, 
or even than our adored Prince. Yet such is not the 
case. I have great wisdom of our gods, of our race, of 
our history, of many things. But my son and our God- 
sent Prince tells of many things of which they have wis- 
dom and of which I know nothing. My son makes the 
sjTnbols that speak unto another. My son knows much 
of other people of whom I know not the names. My son 
has dwelt in another world, that to me is as unknown as 
the heavens where dwell the gods. And I, though I am 
no longer a youth” (I had to smile at the centuries-old 
priest’s words “would learn something of my son’s wis- 
dom ere I pass to my fathers. I, too, my son, would go 
with thee and my daughter into that world beyond.” 

I gasped. It was bad enough to have to stand out 
against my wife. But here was the old priest expressing 
his desire to be transformed to ordinary human size. 
My thoughts were interrupted by Naliche, who, with 
as much enthusiasm as Mosock Nina had exhibited, in- 
sisted that she, too, would accompany us in our proposed 
transformation. Ramon threw up his hands in despair, 
my wife fell upon me and almost choked me with hugs 
and kisses, and old Melik smiled and nodded as much 
as to say it was all arranged. 

“Madre de Dios, what can 1 do?” cried Ramon. "If I 
should consent to the mad scheme I could never get you 
all back here. And even if I could, how could I be sure 
you would not bring diseases or germs or a plague here ? 
Par Dios, I won’t do it. I’ll smash every prism in Ur- 
quin, every fragment of ” 

His words were silenced by Naliche’s lips. But pres- 
ently he freed himself, and leaping up, paced back and 
forth excitedly. “And even if I should consent,” he 
exclaimed, “what would become of the people here? 
They would have no priest, no queen, no ” 

“Prince,” I supplied with a laugh, “for of course,” I 
added, “if Naliche goes you will go also.” 

“And also will go with us the little Mara Choki,” put 
in Naliche. 

“Santisima Madre!” he cried. “We might just as 
well transform the whole population and be done with it.” 

“A most excellent idea,” I assured him. “Provided 
you have enough manabinite to accomplish the feat. 
And, honestly, Ramon, I believe there is no other 
course. Despite the fact that you claim you are per- 
fectly happy, I believe you, too, would feel more content 
in our old world and in your old form. And ” 

“It’s a damnable risk,” he burst out. “How do I know 
that some terrible tragedy may not happen ? How do we 
know that, in the outer world, all the years these people 
have lived may not come over them with a rush. How 
would you like to see your Mosock Nina transformed 
into a gray-haired, wrinkled old woman?” 
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I laughed. “I’m not afraid of that,” I assured him, 
“and I might remind you that you took far greater risks 
when you first stood before the reducing prism and drew 
the bow across the strings of your fiddle. And you took 
as great a risk when you enlarged yourself to come to me. 
You were not at all certain you ever could return to 
Naliche.” 

“But where could these people live? Where could 
they go? What could they do?” he cried. “They 
are living two, three thousand years back. They know 
nothing of our world, of its dangers, its temptations, 
its ills. They’d become drunkards, vagabonds, thieves, 
or they’d become civilized, lazy, dirty Indians, and in 
a few years — even in a few months — they’d disappear, 
die off.” 

“By Jove!” I ejaculated. “I believe I have the an- 
swer to your questions, Ramon. Do you remember I 
told you of a remarkable hidden and inaccessible valley 
I stumbled upon in the mountains? Remember, I told 
you that it could be reached only by a hidden way, by 
a narrow cleft just at the snow line, and which, from 
even a short distance, appeared to be blocked by a cata- 
ract of water melted from the glaciers. And the en- 
trance could be held by one man against hundreds if 
need be. No one could leave or enter unless it was 
desired, and the valley itself, the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano, is most beautiful. It is warm and sunny ; a brawl- 
ing river flows through it, the soil is rich, it teems with 
fish and game, and there are even wild llamas, the de- 
scendants of those that escaped from captivity ages ago. 
And it was at one time inhabited. There are the ruins 
of houses, of a temple, of impressive buildings, and many 
in such perfect condition that they could be used as 
habitations today. It would be, I think, an ideal refuge 
for these people. You could reign as their king with 
Naliche, their queen. They would be as completely cut 
off from contact with the world as here, and they, you, 
would be far better off and just as safe if not much 
safer. And I can guide you to it easily. It’s barely four 
days’ tramp from Manabi.” 

Ramon’s eyes had brightened as I continued speaking, 
and I knew him so well and could so readily interpret 
his moods that I knew he, too, had been won over, 

“Por Dios, I had forgotten that I” he cried, springing 
forward and embracing me. “It’s the very spot and — 
mil diablos, amigo mio, I must admit it, you were right 
about my longing to go back to the outer world. I’ve 
been worried to death for months fearing some such 
calamity as you suggested. At first I did not fully ap- 
preciate our minute, our incalculably small size and the 
ever-present dangers that surround us. It has been by 
the merest chance that Urquin hasn’t been utterly de- 
stroyed with all its people centuries ago. Suppose, for 
example, some prospector, some settler, some confounded 
archeologist should drive a stake down in this spot! 
Valgame Dios, it makes me shudder to think of it! Or 
suppose some one happened to kindle a roaring campfire 
over our heads ! But now you remind me of that secret 
valley, I shall hesitate no longer. Just as soon as I can 
build a large enough prism — or rather a series of small 
ones — with the capacity to transform everyhere one at 
one time. I’ll move every soul in Urquin to your blessed 
valley.” 

I grasped his hand. Naliche cavorted and danced in 
most unqueenly fashion. Mosock Nina alternately 
threw herself upon me and upon Ramon. Old Melik 


fairly beamed, and Mara-Choki, not to be outdone, 
crowed lustily and kicked his heels in delight. 

CHAPTER XII 
The Manabi Village Enlarged 

R AMON’S preparations for the greatest event in 
the history of Urquin since its inhabitants had 
been accidentally reduced, did not require as 
much time as he or I had anticipated. This was due 
largely to old Melik. The old priest astounded us by 
revealing the fact that he knew of a large mass of mana- 
binite but, having always regarded the stuff as evil and 
as magic, he had never told of it to anyone. But now 
that he was keen on entering an entirely new world and 
a new life, he lost no time in guiding us to it. The mass 
of crystal was — in the terms of ordinary measurements — 
an infinitesimal bit of dust, hundreds, thousands of times 
smaller than any visible dust mote. But in comparison 
to the other fragments we had seen, in comparison to 
ourselves, it was enormous, and Ramon felt sure that it 
would possess sufficient power to transform the entire 
population at one time. But, as he wisely pointed out, 
there might be difficulties or even real dangers in at- 
tempting such a wholesale enlarging. 

The note of the quena might not be powerful enough 
to actuate the huge prism and it might, for all he or I 
knew, enlarge everyone to gigantic size. 

Moreover, the mechanical difficulties to be met in 
transforming the mass to a prism were nearly insur- 
mountable. But, as Ramon pointed out, it would pro- 
vide material enough for prisms for every inhabitant. 
Each, he explained, would be back of his or her indi- 
vidual prism and — if he were not wholly wrong in his 
calculations — a single note would do the trick. 

This seemed as reasonable as anything in the impos- 
sible land, and we at once set to work with a gang of 
skilled stone-cutters. In a very short time, we had the 
entire mass of crystal in Ramon’s workshop. Then the 
cutting, grinding and polishing of the crystalline prisms 
began, and months went by before one-half of them 
were completed. But eventually all were ready, and 
Ramon devoted the greatest care and many days to set- 
ting up his stands and adjusting devices in the plaza. 
They were arranged in a circle, spaced with the most ex- 
act mathematical calculations, precisely the same distance 
apart and from a common centre, where another was 
placed. With equal precision and exactitude Ramon 
placed small stone tablets on the ground, each the identi- 
cal distance from a prism as its neighbor, and he placed' 
another the same distance from the central stand. The 
idea, he explained, was to insure the actuating vibra- 
tory note reaching every prism at the same instant and 
with exactly the same volume. On each plate or slab 
a man, woman or child was to stand. He was to stand 
on the central slab and at the properly pitched note on his 
quena every prism would — if his calculations were not at 
fault — act simultaneously and enlarge every human be- 
ing equally and at the identical instant. 

The people, of course, had no idea of what it was all 
about. I imagine they regarded our preparations as 
mystical rites, and that some very holy and important 
religious ceremony was to be held in the plaza. And 
when at last the great day arrived, and at Naliche’s 
commands, backed by those of Melik, the wondering 
and somewhat timid inhabitants flocked to the plaza and 
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were arranged upon their respective stone pedestals, 
they felt certain they were taking part in some new and 
extremely important ceremony of their religion. And 
as I looked at them, submissive, peaceful, raising no 
questions, regarding their priest, their queen and their 
alien king with something akin to adoration, and know- 
ing nothing of what was about to take place (or so at 
least I hoped) I could not help feeling sorry for them. 
It was all well enough for Ramon, myself. Mosock 
Nina, Naliche and Melik. We knew what we were 
doing, what to expect, what (provided all went well) 
would happen, and we had chosen to be transformed to 
another state of our own free will. But these poor 
folk had no idea of events to come. They had no say in 
the matter, for of course it would have been hopeless to 
have attempted an explanation, and they were, even if 
unconsciously, about to be torn from homes and all 
their possessions.. Then I noticed that every individual 
carried bundles, a bulky package or two, wrapped in the 
thin, parchment-like material I had employed for my 
notebook, and tied with thongs. What, I wondered, 
did these packages contain? My unspoken question was 
answered by Naliche who was now speaking. 

S HE was telling them that she, her husband, the 
priest and the Amautu (Wiseman) with the beard 
(myself) had decided it was best for all to go to a new 
land, that there was no danger ; and she was asking if all 
were there, if all were in readiness for departure. 
“Have all obeyed my instructions to have with you food 
that may sustain you on the long journey?” she asked. 

By Jove! she had had more common sense than any 
of us. She had foreseen that the people would need 
food, and had given directions for all to provide them- 
selves with enough provisions to last for some time. But 
what food had they taken? If they had cereals, vegetable 
foodstuffs, in their packs, they would find nothing within 
the wrappings when they had gone through the ap- 
proaching transformation. It would never do to over- 
look this detail, and breaking in upon Naliche’s words, I 
voiced my fears to Ramon. 

“Don’t worry,” he assured me. “Naliche saw to that. 
All they carry is meat. But haw about yourself? 
Where’s your cotnida (food) amigo?” 

“I — I — ” I stammered, heartily ashamed of my own 

lack of foresight. “I ” 

“It is provided,” announced my wife. “My dearly 
beloved cannot remember even to eat many times, so 
busy is his mind with other things, and so I have what 
he shall need on the journey. It is with mine in the 
hands of Manakan (our serving man) and Yakussa 
(her maid).” 

And now Melik was speaking, and as I turned towards 
him I grinned. The old priest did not intend to go 
hungry at any rate. Beside him stood an immense 
bundle half as tall as himself and far greater in girth 
than his lean body. 

“My children,” he said, “fear not, no matter what may 
happen. We go upon a strange journey, and the King 
and the Wise One of the Beard, with their magic and 
with the help of the gods and the stones of green, will 
shorten our journey, and strange events may come to 
you. But you need have no fear, for think you that your 
divine Queen and your King of great wisdom, and the 
Prince, Mara Choki, and my daughter, Mosock Nina, 
and even I, your priest of the sun, would face dangers if 


such they were? And now prepare yourselves, for all 
is in readiness, and fall upon your knees and give prayers 
unto the gods of our fathers. And chant praises unto 
Inti and unto Wira Kocha, and unto our divine Queen 
and our King, and unto the Wise One of the Beard, for 
great will be the blessings that shall be yours.” 

With one accord everyone knelt, and in unison their 
voices rose in the joyful chant of praise. Then in silence 
they rose, and though I saw awe and reverence and 
wonder upon their faces, nowhere was there a sign of 
fear or of doubt. Their faith was sublime, and they 
would follow blindly without thought of question, 
wherever their adored queen and their revered priest 
might lead. 

Then I saw Ramon place his bone quena to his lips, 
as expectantly, all waited for the unknown events that 
were to follow. A few soft low tones came from the 
instrument, and then a quavering, wailing note that 
seemed to tear at one’s very heart strings. Higher and 
higher it rose, and I realized that it must have some 
strange, hypnotic quality, for I felt suddenly drowsy; 
despite my efforts to observe what took place, my eyes 
closed, and I felt that delightful but indescribable sen- 
sation that we have when on the borderland of slumber. 
Then, with the same abrupt jerk with which one awakens 
from such a semi-conscious state, I came to my senses 
and opened my eyes. 

I glanced about, and an ejaculation of surprise and dis- 
appointment escaped me. What had gone wrong ? Had 
the prisms failed us? There, still gazing with awed, 
wondering faces, were the people. There stood Ra- 
mon, quena in hand. There was Naliche with the little 
prince in her arms, Mosock Nina’s hand rested in mine, 
and — I gasped, utterly unable to believe my senses. The 
great temple, the palace, every building had vanished! 
The stones on which we had stood had disappeared ! On 
every side stretched barren sand, broken only by clumps 
of stunted trees and giant cacti. Was it possible? 

Had . Ramon’s voice broke the silence. “Well, 

amigo, here we are !” he cried gaily. “Easy as possible. 
Not even a jolt or a jar on that trip. And — Por Dios, 
what do you see? You look as if you saw a ghost.” He 
turned in the direction in which I was staring, as if, as he 
truly said, I saw a ghost. And little wonder, for as I 
had glanced at Melik I had seen beside him, not the 
bundle I had noticed in Urquin, but the dried, mummi- 
fied body of Wira Kocha! 

Ramon chuckled. “Madre de Dios!” he exclaimed. 
“He’s brought along the ancestral god ! Well, it’s not a 
bad idea. These people will feel far safer and more 
content with him to watch over them. I’m surprised old 
Melik thought of it. But he’s a wise old — ” 

A joyful yelping interrupted his words and into the 
circle trotted the burro with the dog leaping playfully 
about him. We had completely forgotten them, but they 
must have been within range of the manabinite’s activity, 
for here they were, still with us. Then my eyes caught 
sight of something else. Sniffing about the sand as if 
searching for food in this unfamiliar land, were two of 
the strange, eight-legged, hard-shelled creatures that had 
been domesticated by the Urquins. And as if the pres- 
ence of the four familiar beasts broke the spell that was 
upon them, the people burst into joyous shouts and 
everyone began to laugh, talk and chatter at once. 

“Santisima Madre, but it’s hard to believe we’ve ever 
been away from here,” cried Ramon. “Look, amigo. 
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there’s your camp — nothing’s changed. I wonder if your 
men are still here. If they are and they see this crowd, 
they’ll take to their heels or drop dead with terror. 
I ” 

“No chance of that,” I replied. “They’ve undoubtedly 
left long ago. You forget I’ve been away for months. 
But we might as well stop here and use the camp tonight. 
It’s too late to start off for your secret valley now. 
We can start first thing in the morning, and there’s no 
chance of being intruded upon here.” 

“Fine, come ahead,” cried Ramon joyously, and with 
Mosock Nina’s hand clasped in mine, accompanied by 
Ramon, Naliche and old Melik, who was followed by two 
temple attendants carefully carrying Wira’s mummy, we 
led our little host across the stretch of desert towards my 
former camp. As I had expected, it was deserted ( I did 
not learn until much later that the men had abandoned 
it a few days after I had disappeared with Ramon). 
But I suspected as much when I found that the camp 
contained a large portion of my outfit and a quantity of 
provisions. That the scallawags had left anything of 
value was due entirely to their inability to carry any 
more in their canoes. But the food was most acceptable 
and the tools, the supplies, the innumerable utensils and 
articles with which I had equipped myself for the ex- 
pedition and for a stay of unknown duration at the spot, 
would all be invaluable to Ramon and his people in their 
new home. And he was overjoyed to find that the corn, 
the beans, the potatoes and camotes (sweet potatoes), 
were all untouched by mice or weevils, and would serve 
as the nucleus for bounteous crops and harvests in the 
hidden valley. And I had to laugh at his delighted ex- 
clamation, when, in cleaning out the place, he found that 
the straw used by the men for their beds had heads of 
wheat and barley in the litter, and that there were grains 
of the cereals still in them. In fact the rubbish proved 
a veritable treasure-trove, and for once I was thankful 
for the untidy, not to say filthy, habits of the natives. 
There were orange and lemon seeds scattered on the 
floor. We picked up a number of durasno (peach) pits. 
Remains of pineapples, cast carelessly outside, had taken 
root, and several palta (alligator or avocado pear) seeds 
had sprouted. There were a few peanuts also. And 
there was a bag of cocoa beans, and a small sack of 
coffee beans. 

“Gracias a Dios!’’ exclaimed Ramon. “We can now 
raise everything we need in the valley. All we lack is 
sugar and cotton.” 

“Don’t worry over those,” I said. “Whoever lived in 
the valley before left plenty of cotton — there are acres 
of it, and as for sugar, look here.” I led him to one 
side of the camp, and pointed to a clump of scraggly 
cane. “Thank Sam for that,” I said. “Like all West 
Indians, he was forever chewing sugar-cane, and just as 
an experiment he planted some here. It’s pretty poor 
stuff, but in good soil it will be as fine as you can wish. 
Now let’s get settled down for the night. By Jove! 
Look at the people, Ramon. What's the matter with 
them? They’re frightened half to death.” 

Ever since we had arrived, the people had been timid, 
herding close together, gazing about at every object, for 
of course every object was new and strange to their 
eyes, and even Melik, Naliche and my wife kept close 
to our sides, awed and half-frightened, amid their strange 
surroundings. 

But now abject terror had seized the people. They had 


clustered together in a dense throng, they were fairly 
quaking with dread, and strange sobbing sigh-like wails 
arose from them. 

All were gazing with abject fear into the east, as if 
they had seen some horrible apparition. 

Then, as Ramon and I followed their terrified gaze, 
we burst into peals of laughter. 

They were looking at the moon ! 

But to them it was no laughing matter. Even Melik 
was frightened half to death, and little wonder. Al- 
though there had been night and day in Urquin ; light and 
darkness, yet never had the Urquins viewed either the 
sun or the moon. To them the sun was merely light, 
and was visualized only in the image of the sun-god, a 
symbol handed down from the times when their an- 
cestors had been full-sized men and women. Yet now, 
here in this new, strange land, they saw this great, round, 
luminous thing rising like a ball of light in the sky. To 
their eyes it seemed the metal sun-disc of their temple 
come suddenly to life, for, seen through the haze above 
the mountains, it was golden in color, and the dim 
shadows of mountains upon its surface were not unlike 
the features graven upon the gold sun in the Urquin 
temple. And to see the sun-god suddenly appear to 
them as a moving, apparently living thing, was as ter- 
rifying, as awe-inspiring to them as the sudden reincar- 
nation of our God would be to us. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that we calmed their 
fears, and we never would have succeeded if it had not 
been for Melik who, being a most sensible chap, even if 
he was my father-in-law, quickly grasped the situation 
and, with his accustomed ability to take full advantage 
of the psychological moment, saw, in the rising moon, an 
opportunity not to be missed. 

“Behold!” he cried in his deep, ringing voice as he 
raised his gaunt arms and all eyes turned towards him. 
“Behold, my children, the Goddess, Mama-Quilla, wife 
of our Lord Inti, the Sun. She comes to smile upon you, 
her people, and to do homage to our sacred Wira Kocha, 
whose spirit ever guards thee, and whose body is here 
beside me. Fall upon your knees, O, my children, and 
give prayers to Mama-Quilla, that, throughout this night 
and the nights to come, she may ever smile benignly upon 
thee, while her lord the Sun is at rest, and pray unto her 
to carry thy prayers and thy salutations to her Lord, 
that he may smile brightly upon you on the morrow and 
on each day until the end of time.” 

Ramon, who had dropped to his knees beside me with 
the others, nudged me. “For Dios, I’m afraid your re- 
spected father-in-law is fixing for a cropper,” he 
whispered with a grin. “I wonder how he’ll square him- 
self when the moon wanes and doesn’t show up some 
night.” 

“That’s his lookout,” I whispered in reply, as I 
squeezed my wife’s hand reassuringly. “But you needn’t 
worry over him. You’d have to get up mighty early to 
get ahead of him, Ramon. In fact you’d have to stay up 
all night. He’s nobody’s fool by a long shot, and instead 
of taking the cropper you foresee, he’ll turn it all to his 
own account — or rather to the glory of old Wira Kocha 
and his faith.” 

Ramon chuckled. “I’d give a lot to know what Wira 
himself thinks about it,” he murmured. “Look at him! 
He may be only a mummy, but, por Dios, amigo mio, 
I could swear he winked when he caught my eye !” 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Finale 

T here is not much more to relate. And as I sit 
here, writing these lines with my adorable Mosock 
Nina beside me — ^though in her conventional 
clothes she is not to my eyes as beautiful as in her scin- 
tillating robes of insect-wings, I find it hard to believe 
that all the events I have written down actually occurred. 
Despite my strange notebook — which by the way con- 
tains only blank pages, for of course the writing, being 
in vegetable ink, was not enlarged ; despite Mosock Nina ; 
despite our Urquin costumes carefully packed away, 
and despite my vivid memories and my wife’s confirma- 
tion of the details, I feel at times as if it were all a 
dream. 

It seems incredible that I, that my wife, that Ramon 
should have been invisible, microscopic beings in an 
equally microscopic land. And it seems almost as in- 
credible that Ramon, Naliche, Melik, Mara-Choki and all 
the others — even the mummy of that unknown ancient 
Semite, Wira Kocha, are in the hidden secret valley in 
the Ecuadorean Andes. And yet I know it to be so, and 
I know — unless some unforeseen casualty prevents — 
that, within the next thirty days, my wife and I will be 
again among her people; that I shall again be clasping 
the hand of Ramon; that I shall again greet Queen 
Naliche and old Melik the priest, and that I shall again 
look upon the mute, bearded body of Wira-Kocha seated 
in his niche in the restored temple in the hidden valley, 
now green with the tilled fields of maize, wheat, cotton 
and cane of the happy, gentle Urquins. Whether we 
shall remain there and settle down to spend our lives 
among the adopted people of Ramon, I am not sure. 
But even should we decide to return to our so-called 
civilization — ^which I doubt, for I am becoming heartily 
sick of it all — we can always return to visit Naliche, Ra- 
mon and the others whenever we wish. 

But I am digressing. Early on the morning following 
our strange transformation we started on the long 
journey to the secret valley. No human eye saw that 
strange procession as it wound across the desert towards 
the distant hills, for in all that land no human being 
dwelt. The first part of the way was hard, for it led 
across the desert, but the worst of it was over before 
the sun rose high. Then, to rest the people, and out of 
consideration for the women and children, we halted iii 
a grove of trees during the hottest portion of the day 
and resumed the journey in the afternoon. Of course, 
though I forgot to mention the fact, the rising sun caused 
almost as much terror and even more awe than had the 
moon the night before. But in a way the people had been 
prepared for the appearance of the blazing deity, and 
were expecting it. And of course everything they saw 
filled them with wonder. They had literally entered a 
new world and it speaks volumes for their courage and 
for their entire faith in their rulers and their priest, 
that they did not become paralyzed or stampede with 
abject fear of the unknown, and of the strange objects, 
conditions and surroundings. 

As we ascended the Andean ranges we were forced to 
proceed very slowly, and I, as well as Ramon, began to 
fear that the altitudes would play havoc with the people 
and that, after all, we might be forced to abandon our 
well-laid plans. 

But in this we were mistaken. The Urquins showed 
no serious effects, even at heights that would affect many 


men accustomed to mountains, and in due time we ap- 
proached the glistening snow-caps of the peak wherein 
the valley lay. It was well that Naliche had foreseen 
the need of food, and it was still more fortunate that the 
supplies had been augmented by what we found in my 
camp, for long before we reached the narrow black cleft 
that was the entrance to the valley, we were all on short 
rations. But we did not worry. I knew that we would 
find game within the valley — fish and probably some 
edible vegetables that had run wild since the place had 
last been inhabited. In this I was not mistaken. And 
Ramon, when he looked upon the great fair valley was 
enthusiastic in praise, while Naliche’s eyes sparkled. 
She fairly danced, and all vowed that they had never 
dreamed there could be a scene so beautiful. Beside the 
river we made our temporary homes, using the ruins of 
the ancient inhabitants for shelter, and in the vicinity we 
found an abundance of half-wild maize, of camotes, peas, 
beans and other food. The dog chased and captured a 
large marmot; several of the men — accustomed to hunting 
the giant insects of their former home — secured a deer, 
and all dined well. Meanwhile, Melik, in whose mind 
religion took precedence over food, had cleaned out the 
ruined temple, had installed Wira’s mummy within it, 
and as the sun set, he summoned all to render their de- 
votions and to give thanks to the gods for the blessings 
they had received. 

I was truly amazed to see how quickly the people 
adapted themselves to their new environment. Within 
a few days they were taking everything as a matter of 
course. They found no difficulty in cultivating the new 
crops as well as they had those in Urquin. They fashion- 
ed weapons and hunted the beasts and birds so strange to 
them. They repaired and occupied the prehistoric dwell- 
ings and transformed the ruined palace into a royal 
home for Ramon and Naliche, and they worked like 
beavers from dawn until dark. 

Even to Ramon, who was not yet convinced that they 
were better off, it was obvious that, under the new state 
of affairs and in the pure mountain air, the people were 
livelier, stronger than before, and he was vastly relieved 
to find that the youth of the aged and the — well some- 
what advanced — years of Naliche and of Mosock Nina, 
was not altered by their change in life and environment. 
In fact, in a short time, he was as enthusiastic over the 
transference as was everyone else. But he expressed a 
fear that somehow, sometime, the valley might be dis- 
covered and invaded. “There’s always the chance of an 
airplane seeing us,” he declared. “Then how could we 
remain free from all the damned troubles and ills of the 
rest of the world ?” 

“There’s no fear of that,” I assured him. “In the 
first place no plane is coming this way if the pilot can 
avoid it. It’s far too dangerous, flying among these high 
peaks. An aviator would have to reach an altitude of 
more than twenty thousand feet to cross the surrounding 
summits, and at that height he couldn’t distinguish the 
details of the valley. And even if, by some miracle, he 
should see houses and fields here, he’d assume they were 
ruins and deserted fields of ancient, long-dead inhabitants. 
No, Ramon, you and your people are as safe here as on 
another planet. Rest assured of that.” 

I remained with him and his people for several months, 
until I had seen them well started and established. But 
my wife was as anxious to see the marvels of the rest of 
{Continued on page 1086) 





Watch this one,” he said, and directed and elevated the muzzle of his machine. 
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Into the \AhhEY 

of Death 

By Alfred Pringle 


I LET the receiver fall 
back on its hook with a 
bang and turned in my 
chair. “Among our list 
of inventors, Jim,” I said 
to my partner across the room, 

“do we have a Mr. James T. 

Miller?” 

Jim looked up from the pile 
of papers over which he had 
been working and stared 
thoughtfully for a moment at 
the ceiling. 

“I don’t remember anyone by 
that name. What’s his racket ?” 

“He claims to be an inventor 
of deadly weapons. That was 
he on the phone just now. He’s 
coming to show us an invention 
which he wishes to offer to the 
United States government, and 
being a kind hearted soul, he’s 
going to let us handle matters 
for him. I’ve made the ap- 
pointment for two o’clock, 
which means we’ve just got 
thirty-five minutes to wait.” 

Jim laughed. “Another nut. I suppose he could have 
won the world war if he’d been given a chance. What 
else did he say?” 

“Well, he claims this invention will revolutionize mod- 
ern warfare. That was about all.” 

“That’s enough, if he can do that,” Jim remarked and 
went back to his papers. 

It was five years now since I had taken Jim Parsons 
into my office as junior partner. During those years, our 
business had grown to such an extent that ours was now 
one of the best known of the patent attorney offices in 
the city. I had been somewhat skeptical when I first 
accepted Jim, for he scarcely had been out of law school 
a year and was considered rather wild. He possessed, 
however, a certain shrewdness which, from the first, 
marked him as one who would be successful in the law. 
In fact, I soon turned the entire legal end of the business 
over to Jim, for I found him capable of handling it. 

I was puzzled about this man. Miller. He had talked 


very earnestly over the phone 
and had even gone so far as to 
offer to pay us for our time, if 
we were not interested. Freak 
inventors are not usually willing 
to back up their ideas with 
money. 

At about five minutes before 
the time of our appointment I 
happened to glance in the direc-. 
tion of the office door. A 
shadow passed across the 
frosted pane and then in a mo- 
ment repassed. I stepped 
quickly to the door and swung 
it open. 

A stranger was pacing the 
corridor, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back and a far-off ex- 
pression in his eyes. He stopped 
when he saw me. 

“Are you Mr. Harding?” he 
asked. 

I nodded. 

“I am Mr. Miller, the man 
who phoned you a half hour 
ago. I got here a few minutes 
before the time you set, so I spent it in my pacings. I 
work out quite a few of my ideas in this way.” He 
smiled, rather foolishly I thought. 

“I perceive,” he went on, “that you saw me through 
your office door. I suppose you have the light in the' 
corridor arranged for this purpose?” 

I did not reply. It was beginning to appear as if Jim 
was right. If this man was not crazy, he certainly was 
most eccentric. However, we could hardly turn him 
away without an interview. I. decided we had best hear 
what he had to say, and then get rid of him in the easiest 
way possible. 

“It is now two o’clock, Mr. Miller,” I remarked 
patronizingly; “If you are ready, we should like to hear 
about your invention.” 

“You will not only hear about it ; you will also witness 
a very convincing demonstration,” he said as he picked 
up a large package which had been lying beside the door, 
and entered the office. 


projectile discharged at high 
velocity begins at once to lose its 
rate of motion. It does not seem to 
us a thing of impossibility that 
some day someone will find the 
secret whereby some of the radiant 
or wave forces of nature might be 
used to do this thing as a substitute 
for powder to carry destruction 
with itself at uniform velocity to 
any distance. The denouement of 
this vivid story occurs in a star- 
tling manner in the inventor’s 
laboratory in Death Valley, 
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I followed and introduced him to Jim. We drew up 
chairs, and Miller placed the package on the floor beside 
him as we sat down. In the better light of the office I 
had a chance to examine him more closely. He was a 
large man of perhaps fifty, clean shaven, and dressed in 
a gray business suit. His skin was very dark, and but 
for his excellent English I would have taken him for 
a foreigner. 

“You are quite sure we shall not be overheard in 
here?” he asked glancing suspiciously around. 

“This is Saturday afternoon and the office force are all 
gone,” I assured him, “We are alone in this part of the 
building.” 

My statement seemed to satisfy him. 

“I have often thought,” he began, as he leaned back 
in his chair, “that the present method employed in pro- 
jecting a missile is neither the most effective nor the 
cheapest means available. In throwing a projectile with 
gunpowder, there are several elements which act upon it 
to lessen its effectiveness — ^air resistance and the pull of 
gravity, for instance. There are, however, certain nat- 
ural forces available to mankind which never have been 
used, until I centered my attention upon them. Elec- 
tricity, of course, has been experimented with, but with- 
out much success. To throw a bolt of electricity, with 
sufficient power to destroy, was a far more expensive 
means than the use of gunpowder. I next turned my 
attention to other sources. Light was not solid enough. 
It had the speed behind it but it lacked the consistence. 
This I also discarded. 

“My next experiment was with sound. It proved to 
be the very thing I was looking for. Sound does not 
have the speed of light, but there is a certain force be- 
hind it.” 

Miller paused to light a cigar. I looked at Jim. He 
was grinning good-naturedly, and as he caught my 
glance, he winked. By this time I was quite convinced 
that the inventor was crazy ; still, we had to give him a 
chance to tell us about it. 

“Perhaps you have noticed,” Miller continued, “that 
when a low note is sounded on a pipe organ, it creates a 
vibration in objects close at hand. I worked from this 
fact. Now, sound travels at the rate of one thousand, 
eighty-seven feet a second, a speed about one-half or 
even one-third that of a bullet. This speed, however, does 
not lessen with distance as does that of the projectile. 

“Now then, as the pitch of a tone becomes lower, the 
vibrations per second lessen. Therefore, as the range is 
limited in that direction, I had to work to the other ex- 
treme. My first task then, was to invent a sound pro- 
ducer, the note of which would have an enormous num- 
ber of vibrations. I have succeeded in constructing such 
a machine. Its frequency is so high that it is far above 
the range of the human ear. This supplied the necessary 
force to my sound projectile. Next came the most diffi- 
cult task of all — the construction of suitable reflectors. 
Perhaps you have noticed that when a stone is tossed 
into a pool the ripples thus caused grow fainter and 
fainter as they spread away from the center. Sound acts 
in very much the same way. To overcome this loss by 
spreading, I built reflectors which would cause the sound 
to travel only in one straight line or beam. I can vary 
the width of this line at will. You, no doubt, see the 
possibilities of such an invention. I can destroy a path 
either as wide or as far as I wish. 

“To control the range, I have built a deflector which 
causes the waves to spend themselves, one against an- 
other, at any point I set." 


H e paused and smiled. The grin had faded from 
Jim’s face and in its place there was a look of ap- 
prehension. The thing had certainly taken a serious 
aspect. I had no doubt that the man was mad, but there 
was a great deal of logic in what he had said. I hated to 
think what might happen if such a power as he described 
were used for some maniacal purpose. 

“I believe,” Miller went on, “that I have given you a 
fairly clear idea of what lies behind my visit here. Now 
let me give you a practical demonstration.” 

We gazed silently as he placed the package on a desk 
and removed the wrapper. The machine he disclosed to 
our view was as strange a thing as I had ever seen. 
There was a horn, shaped very much like a megaphone, 
but squared off at the open end. Directly behind this 
was placed a piece of twisted tubing, which' resembled 
a snail shell. A steel box had been set into the center of 
the tubing and the whole machine, with the exception of 
the horn, was enclosed in a glass case. A small shaft ran 
out of the steel box through the glass and was connected 
to an electric motor. A control panel was located in the 
very rear of the machine. With an electric cord the in- 
ventor connected the motor to a light socket and then 
busied himself at the control panel. 

He worked silently, paying no attention to us. Jim 
leaned intently forward in his chair, watching the man’s 
face. Presently Miller straightened up, walked over to 
the wall, and pressed the light button. The motor began 
to whir softly. Then he took from his pocket an oblong 
piece of metal and held it in the palm of his hand for our 
inspection. 

“This,” he explained, “is a piece of manganese steel. 
It is one of the toughest metals known to modern sci- 
ence. There are no tools made which can cut it. It 
must be ground. 

“You shall see what happens to it,” 

He placed the piece of steel on another table directly 
in front of the horn shaped muzzle of his weapon. Then 
he walked around behind his machine and again glanced 
over his controls. 

“Now !” he cried, and pressed a small lever at the side 
of the panel. 

I glanced sharply at him as he uttered that cry. A 
peculiar light burned in his eyes — like the light of a 
maniac. It faded at once. 

Jim stared, fascinated, at the piece of steel. Slowly 
before our eyes it crumbled until it lay, a disintegrated 
mass, upon the table. 

Mr. Miller raised the lever and, crossing the room, 
switched off the current. His demonstration had been 
completed. 

He took his seat ; “I hope, gentlemen,” he smiled, “that 
I have been able to convince you that there is something 
practical behirfd my invention. Now here is a proposi- 
tion I would like to make to you : In an isolated spot in 
Death Valley I have erected a laboratory. So far as I 
am aware, I am the only one who knows of its where- 
abouts. There I have constructed a machine quite sim- 
ilar to this model, but of far greater proportions. With 
it, I assure you, I can destroy the city of Los Angeles. 
So great is its power. Before we go further into this 
matter, I should like to take you out there for a more 
thorough examination of my invention. If you are 
agreeable, I shall call for you here, at this building, to- 
morrow morning at eight.” 

I glanced inquiringly at Jim. For a moment he was 
thoughtful. Then he nodded his assent. 

“Tomorrow at eight, then,” I agreed. 
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Without another word to us, Mr. Miller wrapped up 
his model, tucked it under his arm and left the office. 

As soon as he had gone I went to the table on which 
lay the Httle pile of steel dust. The fine powder sifted 
through my fingers as I picked it up. The surface of 
the table was scorched as if fire had touched it. 

“Well,” I inquired, turning to Jim, “what do you 
think of him?” 

“He’s crazy all right,” Jim nodded slowly. “But if he 
has such an invention as he describes, it is not a safe 
thing to leave in his hands. What’s the matter with 
turning the whole thing over to the police?” 

“Several things.” I assured him; “In the first place, 
if they arrest Mr. Miller, I doubt if they could ever make 
him disclose the location of his secret laboratory. To 
find that place in the innumerable canons and quicksand 
traps of Death Valley would be next to impossible. No, 
I think our best plan is to accompany him and then fig- 
ure out the right thing to do when we get there.” 

T he next morning, as I approached the office build- 
ing, I saw that Jim was there ahead of me. He 
grinned cheerfully enough as I came up, but I judged 
by his heavy-lidded eyes that he had slept little better 
than I had. 

“Did you rest well last night ?” he asked. 

“Fairly well,” I said, “but I’ve seen this city lying in 
ruins a dozen times in my dreams.” 

“It was about the same with me,” he admitted. “This 
thing is getting on my nerves.” 

I set my bag down alongside of his, for we had come 
prepared to stay three or four days. 

“You didn’t forget anything?” Jim tapped the bulge 
on his hip significantly. For answer I slipped my auto- 
matic out of my pocket far enough for him to see it. 

Promptly at eight o’clock, a touring car drew up to 
the curb. Miller sat in the tonneau, and a Japanese 
chauffeur was behind the wheel. As we got in, I noticed 
that there were provisions lying on the seat beside the 
driver. 

The inventor was not in as talkative a mood as he had 
been the day before. He greeted us briefly. “I’ll tell 
you my plans,” he said as we moved off. “I intend to 
stop at some desert town tonight. Then we’ll get an 
early start tomorrow morning and reach the valley be- 
fore it gets hot.” 

After this bit of information he lapsed into a silence 
from which neither Jim nor I could lure him, 

I T was very early the following morning when we 
made our approach to Death Valley. We had trav- 
eled all the previous day without incident; and had 
stopped for the night, as Mr. Miller had planned, at a 
desert town. We were again on our way the next morn- 
ing before the first streak of dawn had shown itself over 
the ridge of the distant mountains. 

As daylight came, the mountains around us loomed up 
more distinctly. Far to the east the steely blue Funeral 
Range stretched out before us. On the west, and much 
nearer at hand, lay the Panamints, their sides splashed 
with reddish tints. 

As we moved along, I stole a glance at Miller. His 
eyes were shining as he peered at the scenes around us. 
I knew he loved this valley of Death. He waved a hand 
in a northeasterly direction. 

"Off there,” he explained, “lies the Armogossa bog. 
It is formed by the Armogossa River which loses itself 


in the sands of this valley; that is where so many men in 
the earlier days were sucked down in its treacherous 
quicksands when they sought a short cut across the 
valley.” He chuckled softly as if the thought were pleas- 
ant to him. 

“Those white splotches you see,” he went on, “are 
borax deposits. The valley is very rich in them.” 

Then almost abruptly the scenes changed. The road 
we had been traveling had carried us quite close to the 
foothills of the Panamint Mountains, and now, as the 
chauffeur swung his car off the road, we traveled straight 
into them. 

The walls of the canon up which we drove rose higher 
and higher. Mr. Miller beamed as the picture before us 
unfolded. I believe I never before saw the variety of 
colors displayed in those rocky walls. 

At a point about a mile from the main road the Jap 
suddenly turned his car and entered a narrow gap in the 
opposite wall of the canon. This gap in turn widened 
out into an arroyo which we followed for another mile. 

"End of the line,” Miller smiled as the car stopped. 
“We proceed the rest of the way on foot.” 

He packed the provisions into a knapsack, swung it 
over his shoulder, and started up the side of the arroyo. 

Jim and I followed with our bags. The Jap remained 
with the car. 

It was hard work to keep up with the figure ahead of 
us. The going was steep and slippery. With our free 
hands we grasped at jutting rocks and bushes to help us 
along. Presently we reached the top, where we paused 
for breath. I looked back over the trail we had come. 
In the distance I saw the car making its way down the 
arroyo on its return trip. 

“That Jap is a good man,” Miller commented. “We 
have made this trip a hundred times and never once has 
he attempted to follow me.” 

When we regained our breath we moved on, pursuing 
a faint trail which ran along the rim of the arroyo for a 
short distance. Then abruptly it swung off across coun- 
try and there followed a series of tortuous climbings and 
descents. The sun by this time had risen high and the 
heat was almost unbearable. We moved along in silence. 
Then suddenly as we topped a small hill, there lay before 
us what can best be described as a huge hole in the earth. 
At one time it must have been the crater of a tremendous 
volcano. At any rate there it lay before us, the sun 
glinting from the colored rock on the opposite side. It 
was perhaps three miles wide and five long. The sides 
were perpendicular except at the point where we stood, 
and the floor was strewn with great boulders. We 
scrambled and slid to the bottom of the crater. 

Then I saw the laboratory. It stood about two hun- 
dred feet from us; a roughly-built structure, a single 
story high. So cleverly was it sheltered by the overhang- 
ing cliffs that it had not been visible to us from the top. 

As we approached the building, I turned to Miller. 
“How,” I asked, “did you ever manage to construct this 
building in here?” 

He smiled and shrugged. “It was an absolute neces- 
sity that I should have some place, isolated from the 
rest of the world, where I could carry on my experi- 
ments with this invention. I found this spot and decided 
to use it. I made trip after trip here, bringing in ma- 
terials and supplies.” 

When we reached the house he unlocked the door and 
stepped aside for us to enter. We deposited our bags 
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within, and he stored his provisions in a cupboard. 

There was only one room in the place; a wide bench 
had been built along one wall and this was strewn with as 
complete an assortment of laboratory equipment as I 
have ever seen. A generator driven by a gasoline engine 
stood in one corner. A few chairs, a table, and a cot 
completed the furnishings. 

Jim was gazing curi- 
ously around. “Where’s 
the machine?” he asked 
Miller. 

The inventor pointed 
through a window to a 
small outbuilding. “In 
there,” he said. ‘ ‘After 
we have had a bite to eat 
we’ll visit it and make a 
few experiments.” 

I T was not yet noon but 
we ate ravenously of 
the meal Miller prepared 
for us. When the table 
was again cleared he went 
to the generator in the 
corner and examined it 
carefully. Then he started 
the gasoline motor. The 
generator whined above 
the put-put of the engine. 

Miller turned to us. 

“If you are ready,” he 
said, “we will go and try 
out the machine.” 

Leading the way out of 
the house, he locked the 
door behind us, an un- 
necessary precaution, I 
thought. 

As we approached the 
outbuilding I saw that its 
large swinging door 
opened out upon the rocky 
floor of the crater. 

I was not particularly 
surprised at the machine 
he disclosed to us when he 
opened the door. It was 
quite similar to the model 
he had shown us in our 
office, except that it was 
constructed on a much larger scale ; there was the same 
peculiarly shaped barrel, but the glass case which had 
enclosed the rear part of the model was represented by 
a great steel box. Inside we could hear the whir of a 
motor as it was driven by the generator in the house. 
The inventor went to the control panel and set his dials. 
Then I saw a crafty look come into his eyes. 

“There is a slight adjustment to be made on the gen- 
erator,” he explained. ‘I’ll be back in a minute.” 

He went to the house and let himself in. I nodded 
significantly to Jim. Without a word he moved quietly 
to one of the windows and peered in. In a moment he 
returned. 

“He got something from the corner where the gen- 
erator is,” Jim whispered, “but he made no adjustment.” 
I was troubled. It was apparent that Miller had some 


other scheme besides showing us his invention. What 
it was I had no idea but I felt reassuringly of the auto- 
matic in my pocket. 

Miller’s peculiar actions had not affected Jim as they 
had me. He was enjoying himself moving about the 
machine and examining it. 

When Miller reappeared, he did nothing which war- 
ranted my suspicions. Go- 
ing to his giant weapon he 
again set the dials and 
then pointed to a huge 
boulder about half way 
across the crater. He 
calmly pressed the lever. 
With absolutely no noise 
the great stone flew into 
thousands of pieces. Mil- 
ler laughed shrilly. 

“How do you like it ?” he 
asked, as he swung the 
machine around for an- 
other aim and again 
pressed the lever. An- 
other boulder flew to 
pieces. 

“Watch this one,” he 
said and directed and ele- 
vated the muzzle of his 
machine. 

Far across the valley 
towered ,a tall precipice. 
As we watched it a section 
fully two hundred feet in 
width quivered for a mo- 
ment, lunged forward, and 
then plunged to the floor 
of the canon with a tre- 
mendous crash. 

We stood there, awed 
by the irresistible power 
the machine possessed. 
Miller was calmly walking 
forward to examine the 
destruction he had 
wrought. Mute with as- 
tonishment we followed 
close behind him. 

“You’ll notice,” he re- 
marked, stooping and 
picking up a small piece 
of rock, “How the sound 
vibrations absolutely pulverize anything that comes 
within their reach.” He pinched the piece and it fell 
to dust. 

“Now let us consider the other side,” he went on; 
“the constructive possibilities in such a device. 

“It could be used in all sorts of mining and other work 
where great forces are needed. But I have decided to 
use it as a destructive measure only.” He chuckled 
malignantly. 

“Surely,” I said in astonishment at what I had seen, 
“there is something which will combat such a power.” 

My ejaculation had been an involuntary one, but if I 
had suddenly touched off a cannon, the effect would not 
have been more startling. 

Miller wheeled like a panther; more speedily than I 
thought possible for a man of his size. From under his 



Miller wheeled like a panther. . . . From under his 
coat he jerked out as strange a weapon as the one 
he had just demonstrated, and pointed the thing 
at us. 
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coat he jerked out as strange a weapon as the one he had 
just demonstrated, and pointed the thing at us. In his 
eyes there was a look of insane rage. 

When he wheeled Jim had reached for his automatic; 
but too late. Miller had us covered. “So you found 
out,” he cackled. “You found out about this other 
weapon, but you’re too late. I’ll see to that.” 

It was plain to me that I had snapped the string which 
had held the man’s reason in check, and he was now a 
raving maniac. 

We had no idea as to the power of the weapon with 
which he was covering us, but we could easily guess 
from his other demonstrations. One barrel was bell- 
shaped and made of some white substance. Directly back 
of the barrel there was a ball of metal three inches in 
diameter from which protruded a trigger. A pistol grip 
completed the weapon. 

M ILLER’S wild laughter continued for several min- 
utes. Then it stopped abruptly, and a rather silly 
expression crossed his face. “You two are fools,” he 
leered. “Why should I sell to the United States Govern- 
ment, a machine with which I might capture a nation! 
Haven’t you thought of that? Why should I sell for a 
few dollars the thing which requii'ed a lifetime to plan ! 

While he spoke, the weapon in his hand wavered from 
Jim to me and back again. I stole a glance at my part- 
ner. He was watching the crazed inventor like a hawk ; 
only waiting, I knew, for a chance to use his own gun. 

“Before I kill you,” Miller went on, “I shall demon- 
strate to you the power of my little machine. You shall 
witness a sight such as you have never seen before and 
probably,” here he grinned, “never shall again. You 
shall see one great force expend itself upon another. It 
is a terrible thing. 

“Now, if you will precede me,” he waved us towards 
the large machine and followed close behind. 

From his pocket he took a ball of twine and fastened 
the end of it to the lever which discharged the sound 
projectile. Then he unwound the twine for a distance 
of a hundred yards in front of the weapon. I had a 
premonition of what was coming, and it sent a shiver 
down my spine. Jim was watching Miller closely. 

“You had best stand a little way off,” the inventor 
suggested, as he pulled in the slack of his string. We 
moved hastily. Then Miller swung the weapon in his 
hand from us and pointed it directly at the large ma- 
chine. I saw the string become taut. At that instant 
Jim went for his gun, but again he was too late. There 
was a deafening explosion and I felt myself sinking into 
the blackness of oblivion. The next thing I knew Jim 
was bending over me, wiping the dust from my face. In 
a moment I was able to sit up, and it was then I re- 
ceived the biggest surprise of my life. We were alone 
in the crater. Miller was gone. The large machine and 
the laboratory which had stood behind it had also dis- 
appeared. I turned dazedly to Jim. 

“Where are they ?” I asked. 


He seated himself on a stone and lit a cigarette before 
answering. “I don’t know,” he said slowly, as he flipped 
the match away, “but I have my suspicions. I was 
knocked cold by that explosion just as you were, but I 
didn’t stay out so long. When I came back to conscious- 
ness, I was dumfounded. But this is the way I’ve fig- 
ured things out : Miller pulled that string and set off the 
big machine at the same instant he pressed the trigger 
on the little one. Those two engines of destruction sim- 
ply annihilated each other. The little weapon blew the 
house and big machine off the map, and the big one re- 
moved Miller. Why those cliffs back of the house didn’t 
come down on us, I can’t understand. I’m fairly certain 
something went wrong with Miller’s plan, and we’re the 
ones who ought to be tickled pink about it. 

“If you’re able to walk, we’d better get started back 
toward civilization.” 

I got to my feet and found I was not hurt as badly as 
I had imagined. 

“We must notify the authorities as soon as possible,” 
I remarked. 

Jim smiled. “If you do, you’ll be laughed out of town. 
Just try and convince anyone that what we’ve seen today 
really happened. Bring them out to this spot and show 
them this hole in the ground. Then try to explain. 
You’ll probably end up in the psychopathic ward of some 
hospital.” 

I was bewildered. “Then in heaven’s name what shall 
we do ?” I cried. 

“First of all,” Jim said, “we’ll see if we can get out 
of this place alive. If we manage that, we’ll keep as 
silent as a couple of clams.” 

“But the Jap chauffeur?” I suggested. 

“He’ll come back here, all right. But you don’t know 
Orientals as I do. He’ll take a look around here and 
then, not being able to find anyone, he’ll go on his way, 
one first class automobile to the good.” 

“It’s O. K. with me,” I agreed. “Let’s get going.” 

As we passed the spot where the house had stood I 
stooped to pick up a couple of chips. When I pinched 
them, they crumbled, just as the stone had done. 

How we ever managed to get out of that place, I do 
not know. However, we finally reached the main road, 
hardly able to speak for want of water, and our eyes 
half blinded by the terrible glare of the sun. A passing 
car picked us up and took us into Balarat. The driver 
looked somewhat askance at us, but said nothing. The 
next day we were able to go on to the city. 

I T has been two years now since we made our trip into 
Death Valley. At times I catch myself wondering if 
the whole experience was not the product of some bad 
dream, but the occasional talks Jim and I have about it 
assure me of its reality. For a time after we returned 
to the city, we advertised for relatives of Mr. Miller, but 
none appeared. Neither have we heard anything of the 
Jap chauffeur. He, as Jim had put it, probably went on 
his way rejoicing, one automobile to the good. 


The End 
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Beyond the Green Prison 

By A. Hyatt Verrill 

(^Continued from page 1079) 


the world as she had been in Urquin, and I felt that I 
must get back to civilization in order to publish the re- 
sults of my discoveries and to set at rest all rumors that, 
unquestionably, had been spread regarding my disappear- 
ance. Moreover, I had many business matters to attend 
to, and I must admit I was most anxious to let Mosock 
Nina see civilization and I was even more anxious to let 
civilization have the pleasure of seeing her. 

So at last we bade farewell to the valley and to our 
beloved freinds and, by easy stages, made our way to a 
little interior town. During our stay in the valley the 
people had taken to weaving cotton and we both were 
attired in cotton garments, so that our appearance aroused 
no comment. But my wife was filled with wonder at 
the strange people, the houses, the clothes worn, and she 
W'as thunderstruck at the first railway train she saw. 
Still she had heard from me of all these things, and 
hence did not regard them either as supernatural or 
dangerous, and with the quick adaptability of her race 


she soon accepted everything as a matter of course. In 
due time we reached Quito, where I secured funds from 
friends, (for I forgot to mention that my abandoning 
peons had helped themselves to all the money and valu- 
ables I had had) and having purchased suitable clothes 
and other necessities, we made our way to New York. 

A narrative far more lengthy than this could be written 
of my Urquin wife’s experiences, surprise, wonder and 
impressions of our teeming city and its denizens. But 
that has no place in this tale. And now I must close and 
accompany my wife, who is waiting for me to take her to 
the top of the Woolworth Tower. I believe it is the 
only thing she has not yet “done” and she insists upon 
gazing across Manhattan from that lofty perch before we 
embark on the ship that sails for Guayaquil tomorrow, 
and which will carry us on our way towards that distant 
secret valley wherein are Naliche, Ramon, Melik, and all 
the others — ^yes, even the burro, the dog and benignly- 
smiling old Wira Kocha. 


The End 
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ARE THERE OTHER INHABITED 
WORLDS THAN OUR EARTH? 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have read many interplanetary travel stories 
and enjoy them. That authors now inject science 
but makes them the more plausible and interesting. 
I am the last to pick flaws in their methods. Let 
the author write his own story. Primarily we read 
fiction because it entertains or interests us. If 
we do not like a story, we need not read it. Per- 
sonally, I like the so-called “different stories.” 

History shows that in the past, many a wild 
tale has been a prophetic one. Tales have been 
written of flying air boats, submarine travels, 
projected pictures, voices, invisible rays, in the 
days of practical witch-craft. These are now 
accepted as a matter of course. Who knows what 
germ of future truth lies in the scientific stories 
of today, an unrecognized prophecy? 

However, if the scientists and “astronomists,” are 
correct, interplanetary travel may never be accom- 
plished by the physical body, or mechanical inven- 
tions. They tell us that beyond the shell surround- 
ing earth, vast space, is computable in light years, 
is a seething mass of stardust, atoms, fragments of 
worlds, suns, stars, exploding and burning 
worlds. It might be likened to a vast flowing ocean 
of fluid lava in which spin the planetary bodies 
and fragments, forming new worlds, perhaps as 
even ours may have been formed, and also de- 
stroying old worlds. Before telescopes came earth 
people believed only the sun, moon, and visible 
stars existed, but as stronger lenses developed, it 
was to learn that beyond these were millions more, 
greater than our familiar heavenly bodies, and be- 
yond these still more millions, and on and on ad 
infinitum. 

They tell us, if it were not for this shell sur- 
rounding earth, our planet would be instantly de- 
stroyed by the rain of bodies, stars, comets, travel- 
ing at lightning speed to earth’s attraction. At 
times the shell is penetrated so scientists now ex- 
plain the meteors, and the “Rain of Stars,” which 
fell many years ago. 

If distance and motive power could be over- 


come, once leaving the protecting shell, the vehicle 
would be completely demolished. 

It is interesting to speculate on the possibilities 
of messages through the medium of rays or waves. 
Will it ever be accomplished? At present, these 
two agencies are limited to machinery at both ends, 
but we are only barely acquainted. 

With them as yet, new invisible rays and waves 
have been discovered, but seemingly, we are as yet 
in the dark as to what use may be made of them. 
Too much effort is being spent on discovering or 
rather uncovering destructive rays, death-dealing 
rays, for use in wars that would be better expended 
in developing constructive rays. 

Knowing as we do, that all these greater-than- 
carth worlds, with their own surrounding planetary 
systems, exist, is it not somewhat absurd for man 
to imagine that his is the only inhabited world? 
Meteors under microscopic examination have proved 
to consist of exactly the same elements as earth is 
composed of. Is that not significant? 

Another unsolved riddle is, does thought travel on 
waves? What is mental telepathy? Is it accom- 
plished because thought can, or does travel on 
waves or rays? Few today would attempt to deny 
mental telepathy, but no one really explains it. Is 
it another unknown wave, waiting in the dark for 
science to uncover, a means of more perfect com- 
munication, a path-finder perhaps, to other worlds ? 
Who can tell? 

Marie La France, 

335 14th Street, Portland, Ore. 

(We would suggest to all interested in the sub- 
jects of other worlds and of the constitution of the 
Universe to read Professor Jean’s monumental work 
on the universe. There are two things which will 
impress the reader. One is the great emptiness of 
the universe; the other, the probable paucity of in- 
habitable worlds. We may assume creatures who 
could live in the heat of Mercury or the ultra-icy 
cold of Neptune, but this is mere imagination. The 
vast majority of the stars are hot, many intensely 
so — few can be considered habitable by creatures 
such as our Mother Earth supports. Telepathy so 
far is unproved — coincidence may have given ap- 
parent effects of it. — Editor.) 


MENTAL TELEPATHY AND THOUGHT 
TRANSFERENCE 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I am greatly interested in the progress and de^ 
velopment of the human race. 

I have been an ardent and interested reader of 
Amazing Stories since its first appearance on the 
fiction market, inasmuch as I find much to please 
me in its pages. 

It is my firm belief that the human race, as a 
whole, can go a long way yet in the scale of evolu*: 
tion, both physically and mentally. 

It seems to me that you are a trifle too skeptical 
in your views of mental telepathy and thought 
transference. 

I have many times had the peculiar experience 
of knowing just what a person was groing to tell me, 
before he (or she) expressed his (or her) thoughts 
vocally, and furthermore, without any clue to the 
person’s thoughts obtained from previous, or fore- 
going conversation. 

Allow me to cite a little example of my meaning: 
While making a long business trip some few weeks 
ago, I struck up a speaking acquaintance (as travel- 
ers do), with a young man from Los Angeles. Wc 
discussed many topics to vary the monotony of our 
trip, and were amusing ourselves by guessing the 
ages of the various passengers on the bus, when 
suddenly I found myself asking my young ac- 
quaintance if he would not be eighteen in July, 
1929. He looked at me in a startled way and then 
pulled a birth certificate card out of an inner coat 
pocket. Much to my surprise,’ upon looking over 
the birth card, I found I had guessed his age cor- 
rectly, although I had known him only an hour, 
and had never seen the card before, nor had hd 
told me his age. 

I was truly as much surprised as he, whM I 
found I had, through some mental or subconscious 
mind process, ascertained his age so correctly. 

I suppose this will in no way alter your innate 
skepticism, but if your disbelief is as strong as my 
belief, I can understand the reason why. 

I believe that thought transference is a faculty, 
{Continued on page 1090) 
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AU yon need is a little 
TRAINING to make a 


SUCCESS in RADIO 


^^OUNG MAN, study radio!” That’s what every 
X ambitious young man of today is told by J. H. 
Barron, Radio Inspector of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Radio is crying for trained men. Experi- 
enced radio operators and service men are in great 
demand. A very serious shortage exists. Practically 
all of the seven thousand licensed commercial opera- 
tors are now employed and the need is constantly in- 
creasing. Radio needs thousands of trained men. Are 
you prepared to take advantage of this big opportu- 
nity? Ships at sea, planes in the air, broadcasting sta- 
tions, manufacturing plants, as well as dealers, require 
thousands of experienced radio men. 


You Can Easily Learn Radio at Home Through 
This Course Sponsored hy the Radio 
Corporation of America 


RCA sets the standards for the entire radio industry 
. . . And this RCA Radio Institutes’ Home Laboratory 
Training Course gives you the real inside secrets of ra- 
dio quickly and easily! In your spare time, you can 
obtain all the information 


you require to make a suc- 
cess in radio. You study at 
the very source of all the 
latest, up-to-the-minute de- 
velopments. This is the only 
radio course sponsored by 
RCA, the world’s largest 
radio organization. iThis is 
the real way to study radio. 
Learn radio under the di- 
rection of RCA . . . under 
the men who actually made 
radio what it is today! 



Radio Mechanic and Inspector 
$1800 to $4000 a Year. 


For the added convenience of students who prefer a Resident 
Study Course, RCA Institutes, Inc., has established Resident 
Schools in the following cities: 

New York . . . . . 326 Broadway 

Boston, Mass 899 Boylston Street 

Philadelphia, Pa 1211 Chestnut Street 

Baltimore, Md. 1215 N. Charles Street 

Newark, N.J 560 Broad Street 

Home Study graduates may also attend any one of our resi- 
dent schools for post-graduate instruction at no extra charge. 


Qraduates Find It Easy 
To Secure QoochPay 
Radio Jobs 

You actually train for suc- 
cess. Every graduate of RCA 
Institutes has the ability 
and the confidence to hold 
a well-paid radio job. You 
learn radio by actual experi- 
ence with the remarkable 
outlay of apparatus given 
to every student. Every ra- 
dio problem, such as repairing, installing and servicing 
fine sets is covered in this course. Students of RCA 
Institutes get first-hand information and get it com- 
plete . . . That’s why every 
graduate of RCA Institutes 
who desired a position has 
been able to get one. That’s 
why they’re always in big 
demand. No other radio 
school can make such a 
claim as this! 

Step Out Towards Success 
in Radio Today! 

Get out of the low-pay rut. 
Make your first move to- 
wards a pleasant and profit- 
able career in radio today by sending for this free book 
, . . “Radio . . . the Field of Unlimited Opportunity.” 
Read these forty fascinating pages, packed with pic- 
tures and descriptions of the 
brilliant opportunities in 
radio. Learn all about the 
oldest and largest commercial 
radio training organization 
in the world. See how you, 
too, can speed up your earn- 
ing capacity in the fastest- 
growing industry of today. 
Others have done it and so 
can you! 



Land Station Operator 
$1800 to $4000 a Years 




Broadcast Operators 
$1800 to $4800 a Year 


Clip this Coupon NOW! 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 


Formerly 

Radio Institute of America 


ftroMiORED eyI 



RCA INSTITUTES, Inc. 

Dept. Ex. 2, 326 Broadway, 

New York, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE40-page bookwhich 
illustrates the brilliant opportunities in Radio and de- 
scribes your laboratory-method of instruction at home! 

Name — 

Address— 
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Professor Challenger Again 

"The Maracot Deep and Other Stories," 
by Arthur Conan Doyle. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York — 
$ 2 . 00 . 

T he lesser portion of this book con- 
tains three short stories : the story 
of “Spedegnes Dropper,” rvhich 
cricket enthusiasts may possibly be able 
to enjoy, the “Disintegration Machine” and 
“When the World Screamed,” re-introduc- 
ing Professor Challenger, who was the chief 
character in “the Lost World.” In the 
“Disintegration Machine,” Prof. Challenger 
very, cleverly prevents the sale of this 
terrible weapon to Russia, by disintegrating 
the inventor, thereby destroying the secret 
most thoroughly, since it existed only in 
the inventor’s brains. In “When the Earth 
Screamed,” Prof. Challenger proves his 
theory that the Earth must be considered 
a sentient being. After a shaft five miles 
deep has been sunk, the Earth resents this 
interference by a very violent eruption 
accompanied by an enormous noise, sound- 
ing like the screaming of mortally wounded 
horses. 

“The Maracot Deep” is easily the best 
of the four stories comprising this book. 
A famous scientist, Dr. Maracot, with three 
companions descends in a steel diving cage 
to a great depth. A monster of the deep 
bites the steel hawser in two and the cage 
sinks five miles deep to the bottom. 

Just when they are about to suffocate 
they are rescued by a, party of subsea 
dwellers, descendants of Atlantians, who 
once peopled lost Atlantis. This race liv- 
ing on the Ocean floor has conquered the 
environment and has advanced far in all 
kinds of science. With the help of this 
science they work out a way of returning 
to the surface world again. It is a very 
ingenious and plausible tale full of fantas- 
tic adventures and hair-raising thrills, ex- 
cept perhaps towards the end of the story 
where Doyle’s leaning towards the psy- 
chic overwhelms his science — C. A. B. 

Some Prehistoric Tales 

"The Wonder Stick," by Stanton _ A. 
Coblentz, published by the Cosmopolitan 
Book Corp., New York— $2.00. 

"The Sons of the Mammoth," by Walde- 
mar Bogoras, published by the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corp., New York— $2.00. 


"The Day of the Brown Horde" by Rich- 
ard Tooker, published by Payson & 
Clarke-^2.50. 

T ales of prehistoric men and animals 
antedating written records have al- 
ways had a peculiar fascination for 
me. It seems to me exceedingly interest- 
ing to read about the life of early man, 
to learn how he satisfied his need for food, 
drink and sleep ; how he defended himself 
against heat and cold. It fascinates me to 
watch him shaping and improving his 
primitive weapons, to see how, out of sheer 
necessity were born the beginning of in- 
dustry and transportation, leading up _ to 
the domestication of animals, the beginning 
of agriculture and the formulating of laws 
and customs which are still alive today. 

Four books have been published re- 
cently, all worth while reading, and com- 
paring very favorably with the earlier 
masterpieces : “The Story of Ab,” by 
Waterloo, and “Before Adam,” by London. 

Three of these books are sectional, that 
is the action is laid within a somewhat 
narrow circle, whereas the book, “When 
Mammoths Roamed the Frozen Earth,” 
by Heinrich Schutz, published by Jonathan 
Cape & Harrison Smith, covers an un- 
certain region in Europe, dominated by a 
glacier. It is translated from the German, 
by Frank Barnes. It will fascinate boys 
and adults alike, as a story, although it is 
at the same time instructive, for it is 
founded on accurate scientific data. 

“The Wonder Stick,” tells us the 
story of Ru, a despised dreamer, and how 
he finally became the “Eagle-Hearted,” 
how he invented bows and arrows and as 
saviour of his tribe, finally became its 
chief. The book is well written, but the 
poor illustrations do not match the high 
quality of the story. 

The next, a translation from the Rus- 
sian, by Stephen Graham, is a scientific 
reconstruction of the Stone Age man, 
showing how he lived, loved and hunted. A 
very interesting episode is the appearance 
of a live saurian, who makes life miser- 
able for the tribe in question. 

The last is easily the best of the pre- 
historic tales. It is of particular interest 
to us, since its action takes place in North 
America, in a valley which now forms the 
upper end of the Gulf of California. There 
lived a tribe of troglodytes, chieftained by 
Ag-Tar, the Old Man, whose decree de- 


manding that all 6-months-oId children must 
be able to walk and eat meat or die leads 
to his ultimate destruction. Kaa, an un- 
named child, is underdeveloped and is 
doomed to die, but is saved by his mother, 
who, after an adventurous and perilous 
flight, finds refuge in a distant cave, where 
Kaa grows up into a strong man. The 
spears which he invented later saved the 
tribe from the ravages of saurians, which 
the tribe has been worshipping as gods. 
After Ag-Tar has been killed, Kaa be- 
comes Old Man and abolishes human sacri- 
fices and the killing of the weak and old. 
Volcanic upheavals tear the land of the 
tribe to pieces, but under the leadership 
of Kaa they reach a safe locality where 
the tribe continues to dwell in peace and 
plenty. 

The theme is well handled throughout 
and the book holds the reader’s attention 
from beginning to end. — C. A. B. 

“Atlantis” 

"The Prince of Atlantis," by Lillian Eliz- 
abeth Roy. Published by the Educa- 
tional Press — ^$3.00. 

I F a future generation should discover 
physical records of lost Atlantis, cover- 
ing an advance^ social structure which 
Plato called the Idea! Society and also 
covering a very highly developed science, 
having produced flying machmes, atomic 
motors, radio, telephone, etc., these records 
might very easily resemble the text of this 
book. It reads as though the author had 
used actually existing records, instead of 
only a splendid imagination. 'The story is 
vividly interesting. The characters are 
alive and the Prince of Atlantis ranks 
easily with the many fantastic novels 
written around the meagre positive knowl- 
edge existing of the “Lost Continent.” 

The maps gracing the inside covers are 
as near authentic as they can be. They 
are based upon the researches of the 
Prince of Monaco and his charts of the 
oceans. — C. A. B. 

Ghosts! 

"Shudders," Edited by (^nthis Asquith. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York-$2.00. 

This book contains fifteen tales of hor- 
ror, murder, mystery and ghosts. 

All the stories are grewsomc enough for 
anyone who likes ghostliness in large and 
concentrated doses. — C. A. B. 
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W the right is a Tiew of mr 
drafting and specihcation of- 


fices, where a large staff of 
experienced experts are in xny 
constant employ. 


My Patent 
Law Offices 
Just 
Across 
Street 
from 
U.S.Pat.' 
Office 


All drawings and spec* 
Iflcatlons are prepared 
under my persend s». 
pervislem 


Protect Your Ideas 

Take the First Step Today— Action Counts 

If you have a useful, practical, novel idea for any new article or for an 
improvement on an old one, you should communicate with a competent 
Registered Patent Attorney AT ONCE. Every year thousands of applica- 
tions for patents are filed in the U. S. Patent Office. Frequently two or 
more applications are made for the same or substantially the same idea (even 
though the inventors may live in different sections of the country and be 
entirely unknown to one another). In such a case, the burden of proof 
rests upon the last application filed. Delays of even a few days_ in filing 
the application sometimes mean the loss of a patent. So lose no time. Get 
in touch with me at once by mailing the coupon below. 

Prompt, CareSul, Efficient Service 

This large, experienced organization devotes its entire time and attention to 
patent and trade-mark cases. Our offices are directly across the street from 
the U. S. Patent Office. We understand the technicalities of patent law. 
We know the rules and requirements of the Patent Office. We can proceed 
in the quickest, safest and best ways in preparing an application for a patent 
covering your idea. Our success has been built on the strength of careful, 
efficient, satisfactory service to inventors and trade-mark owners located in 
every state in the Union. 

Strict Secrecy Preserved-«Write 
Me in CMifidence 

All communications, sketches, drawings, etc., are held in strictest confidence in 
strong, steel, fireproof files, which are accessible only to authorized members 
of my staff. Feel free to write me fully and frankly. It is probable that 
I can help you. Highest references. But FIRST — clip the coupon and get 
my free book. Do THAT right now. 

No Charge for Information 
On How to Proceed 

The booklet shown here contains valuable information relating to patenf pro- 
cedure that every Inventor should have. And with it I will send you my 
“Record of Invention” form, on which you can sketch your idea and establish 
its date before a witness. Such evidence may later prove valuable to you. 
Simply mail the coupon and I will send you the booklet, and the “Record of 
Invention” form, together with detailed information on how to proceed and 
the costs involved. Do this NOW. No need to lose a minute’s time. 'The 
coupon will bring you complete information entirely without charge or 
obligation. 

Clarence A. O’Brien 

Registered Patent Attorney 
& Attorney-at-Law 

Member of Bar of: Supreme Court of the United States? 

Court of Appeals, District of Columbia; Supreme Court# 

District of Columbia; United States Court of CUIma. 

PRACTICE CONFINED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
PATENTS, TRADEMARKS AND COPYRIOHTS 


inventors 


FreeBooi 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 

Registered Patent Attorney 
and Attorney-at-Lmo 

531 Security Savings & Commercial Bank Bldg, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

— or— 

Suite 11115 Woolworth Bldg. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Please send me your free book, “How to Obtain 
a Patent,” and your “Record 'of Invention” form 
without any cost or obligation on my part. 


Name., 


Address. 


(Important! Write plainly and address office 
^ nearest you) 
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Jm^QAS 

Think of !tl FIVE HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE MILES 
ovef rough mountainous country burning only ELEVEN 
GALLONS OF GASOLINE. Imagine more than 
FIFTY MILES TO THE GALLON. That is what 
the WHIRLWIND CARBURETING DEVICE does 
for D. R. Gilbert, enough of a saving on iust one trip 
to more than pay the cost of the Whirlwind. 

If Whirlwind Saves Hoioiieis 

NlUIOIISOFDOUMSllfAIH.Y 

Whirlwind users, reporting the results of their tests, aiC 
wnazed at the results they are getting. Letters keep 
Streaming into the oMce telling of mileages all the way 
from 22 to 59 miles on a gallon, resulting In a saving of 
from 25% to 50% in gas bills alone. 

Mark A. Estes writes: “1 was making 17 miles to the 
gallon on my Pontiac Coupe. Today, with the Whirl- 
wind, I am making 35 5-10 miles to the gallon.” 

P. P. Goer 2 *n writes: ”34 6-10 miles with the Whirlwind, 
or a gain of 21 miles to the gallon.” 

R. J. Tulp: “The Whirlwind increased the mileage on 
our Ford truck from 12 to 26 miles to gallon and 25% 
in speed.” 

C« owD*rt tU OTOT tha world *re taring money every day with the Whirl* 
viad. betidet having better operating motors. Think what this means 
cn your own car. Figure up your aarings — enough lor a radio — a bank 
Mcaunt—added pleasures. Why let the Oil Companies profit by your 
watte? Find out about this araasiog little device that will pay for itiell 
crery few weeks. 

BTITC All ^ minutes the Whirlwind 

■ ■ • ^ flan jje instailed on any make of car, 

gruck or tractor. Its actually less work than changing your oU. or putting 
water in the battery. No drilling, tapping or changes of any kind peces- 

eary. :** ' . - . . . - - 

tractor, 
ttett you 

SALESMEN AND DISRRIBUTORS WANTED 
Free Sample and $100.00 a Week Offer 

Whirlwind men are making big profits supplying this fast selling device 
that ear owners cannot aiford to be without. Good territory is still open. 
Free sample offer and full particulars sent on rcQuest- Just check the 
coupon. 

dJARANTFP No matter what hind ol a ear you have— ao 
jJrrT . . “ ““ matter bow big a gas eater it is — The 

Wbulwmd will save you money. We absolutely guarantee that the Whirl* 
wind will more than save its cost in gasoline alone within thirty days, or 
Che trial wiU cost you nothing. We invite you to test it at our risk and CX* 
pense. xeu ate to be the sole iudgs. 

•...—..^free trial coupon— — 

IfHIBLWIND MFG. CO. 

$99 101‘A Third St.. Milwaukee, Wisi 

(hattemen: Ton may send me full particolan et yoor Whirlwind 
C^buretlng dsviee and free trial offer, Thig doeo not obligate me in 
any way whatever. 

keme*** 

Addrest.,.., 


«er » me oatsery. no uruiibg. tappmg or changes oi any kind peces* 
y. It is guaranteed to work perfectly on any make of car, truck oi 
•ctot. large or small, new model or old model. The more you drive the 
»» yea will save. 
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Home-Study 

Business Training 

Tour opportQQity will never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
early Buccess. Free 64'PageBookB Tell How. Write 
HOW for book yon want, or mail coupon with your 
came, present position and address in margin today. 
OHlaber Accountancy □ Business Corres. 

D Mod. Salesmanship □ Credit and Collection 
D Traffic Management ^Correspondence 

□ Rail. Station Mgm't U Modern Foremansbip 
(□Law : Degreeof LL.B. CJ Personnel Mgm’t 

□ Commercial Law □ Expert Bookkeeping 

□ Industrial Mgm't □ C. P. A. Coaching 
QBanklngandFlnafiCe □ Business English 

Q Telegraphy □ Commercial Spanish 

□ Business Mgm't □ Effective Si>eaklng 

□Railway Accounting □ Steaotypy — Stenog'y 

□ Paper Salesman's Training 
LaSalle ExtensioB Uiiiversityi Dept 2d4-R, QUeago 



The Famous Leader } 

of the Widely Broadcasted 1 

CLICQUOT CLUB ESKIMOS 

Offeii CO amazingly aimpic Banjo Course by mail 
whleh anyone can master at home in a few spare 
bouiB. Poaitions, fingering and ebords thoroughly 
Illustrated and explained. Students and >Profe»- 
sionals heartily endorse this method. Costs only 
few cents a day. Special Banjos (or Students. 

BC POPULAR^MAKE MONEY 
At home, parties, or week-end gatherings, the banjo 
player has many friends. Also, the banjo is essen- 
xial in the dance orchestra of today. Banjolsts make 
big money. Learn mote about this inexpensive 
gourse. 

Sand for FREE illustrated booklet 
Harry 


Reser's International Banjo . . 

148 West 46th Street, New York, N* Y. 


Harry Reser 

radio enter- 
tainer. phono- 
graph artist. 
Tenor Banjo 
teacher, or- 
chestra leader, 
composer oi 
banjo music, 
gnaranteea 
success or mon- 
ey back. 
Studio No. 33 


which, though very rare and undependable at pres- 
ent, will become developed to a high degree by 
humanity, as the centuries and millenniums pass 
by. In fact, I am confident that some thousands, or 
tens of thousands of years hence, this will be a 
common and much-used means of communication. 

Evolution is wonderful — and incomprehensible! 
All the skepticism in the world cannot halt nor 
hamper it — glory be! 

C. H. Osbourne, 

Hotel Margaret, 71 Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

(We cannot avoid the belief that the remarkable 
instances of supposed thought transference and the 
similar phenomena are so few, that they can be 
accounted for by appealing to chance or coincidence. 
The writer admits that he possesses considerable 
innate skepticism as you call it, although the many 
wonderful achievements of the past generations 
tend to remove skepticism and to substitute for it a 
degree of credulity. But the most healthy feature 
of all this, it is fair to say, is to develop a good 
average in the mental processes and make one 
credulous to a certain extent and increase his 
receptivity to new ideas. Evolution, of course, can- 
not be effected by private and personal belief and 
unbelief. In a sense it goes back 2,000 years at 
least for its origin. It did not begin with Lamarck 
and Darwin. Epicurus may be taken as the first 
evolutionist that we know of. — Editor.) 

THE VELOCITY OF LIGHT FROM A MOV- 
ING SOURCE— BACK NUMBERS OF 
AMAZING STORIES WANTED 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I am writing this for the “Discussions” Depart- 
ment and would like to have a question answered. 
If a space ship was traveling at one light-speed 
and a searchlight was turned on at the front and 
back, would the front beam of light be traveling at 
two light-speeds and the back beam of light be 
traveling at no light-speed, or not? I think this 
would be true, but do not know. 

If the front beam of light was traveling at twice 
the speed of light or the rear beam traveling at no 
light-speed, then how could there be any light? The 
same would be true of the lights of the interior. 
Please answer this question. 

I have read the three latest editions of Amazing 
Storif.s Quarterly and find “The City of Eric” the 
best in the Spring Edition, “Venus Liberated” the 
best in the Summer, and “The Bridge of Light” the 
best in the Fall Edition. 

Earl Sugg, 

Snow Hill, N. Car. 

(The velocity of light is not affected by the 
velocity of the source according to modern theories. 
If it were so affected, your space-ship would emit 
no light in its wake and light at double the true 
velocity in advance. This it would not do. We 
have published some letters in our “Discussions” 
columns from correspondents having back num- 
bers for sale.— Editor.) 


A BIGGER AND BETTER MAGAZINE 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have been a reader of your magazine for about 
three years and like it very much. 

I wish the author of “Into the Green Prism” 
would please enlighten us as to how the people of 
Manabi could live so long. If all things are rela- 
tive, would not those people have died while they 
were being watched by Professor Amador and his 
friend. 

This has caused several arguments, so please 
tell us how anyone less one-thousandth of inch in 
height could live as long as the average man. 

Among the stories I like best are the ones dealing 
with electric and atomic forces. Such as “The Re- 
volt of the Atoms,” “Armageddon,” and “The 
Skylark of Space.” 

Your covers are fine. Keep up the good work. 

I noticed where one of your readers complained 
about the quality of the paper, saying that it de- 
teriorates quickly, but I have some books that were 
among the first printed, and they are still in good 
condition. 

Joe Humphreys, 
Humboldt, Tennessee. 

(The fact that you have read our magazine for 
three years goes to prove that you consider it pretty 
good. You will see that your wish for a bigger 
magazine has been satisfied. We can assure you 
that you will find it on the road to very great 
betterment. We wish to keep out all extraneous 
matter. We wish to give stories and we wish to 
make the “Discussions” column an important fea- 
ture. We think they are. It is hardly necessary 
to consider that duration of life depends on size. 
Small men live as long as large ones, so why 
should not the microscopic beings of Mr. Verrill’s 
story have a reasonably long life?— Editor.) 



inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, 0.,“iust by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
ieel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly i 
anoTes it by its gentle, kneading* 
massaging action on the abaor 
men, which causes the fat^ be 
dissolved and absorbed. Tnooi- 
eands have proved it and doctors 
lecommendit as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 

Sent on Trial 

Let us prove bur claims. 

"We*!! send a Director for trial. 

3f you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a pennyi 
(Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
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•users. Mail the coupon N OW ( 
LANDON &WARNER 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS IN AMAZING STORIES 
Editor , Amazikg Stories: 

I’ve been a reader of Amazing Stories for a 
year or two, and I think it is a wonderful maga- 
zine. It gives me a bird’s-eye view of what our 
scientists are doing, and new theories to ponder 
over. I have no brickbats to throw. I read what 
I like of your stories and those I don’t like, I turn 
past them. 

Personally, I don’t care for Jules Verne’s stor- 
ies, but if your other readers do, all right, print 
them. By all means satisfy your readers as far 
as possible. 

I like interplanetary stories, they give me an 
idea of the plant and animal life that would be 
found on other globes. 

I would like to get a map or drawing of the 
skies showing the position and also giving the 
names of stars and planets, especially a drawing 
or picture of the Solar system. Where can I get 
some of these and how much will they cost? Do 
you have them? 

Yours for a steady reader of Amazing Stories. 

Robert Hockaday, 
Birdsboro, Pennsylvania. 

(The writer has had an illuminating experience 
in connection with what you say about Jules 
Verne’s stories. We have had several letters 
highly commending the story which we have been 
publishing, “The English at the North Pole,” with 
its sequel, both about the polar regions and dis- 
covery of the North Pole. One letter stated that 
the correspondent knew that it was in all the 
libraries in book form, but acknowledged that he 
had never read it until he read it in our pages, so 
that you see Jules Verne, as it is sometimes prov- 
erbially expressed, has come into his own again. 
The Northwest passage, as it is called, alluded to 
in this story, the way by water from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific along the northern shore of the 
American continent, has long been sought for by 
navigators; since the days of Queen Elizabeth, in 
fact. It was in the early part of this century that 
the passage was made as noted in our footnote. It 
was the famous explorer, Amundsen, in the auxil- 
iary motor boat Gjo, who got through, amid ice 
floes, channels between the islands and shoal water. 
As regards your wish for star maps, you can get 
them from various publishers. We cannot supply 
them here. We wrote you personally, giving an 
address, — Editor.) 


INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL AND AC- 
CELERATION 
Editor , Amazing Stories: 

May I “butt in” with a few criticisms of your 
editorial in the November issue of Amazing Stor- 
ies? 

Dr. Sloane contends that interplanetary travel is 
in practice impossible because the human body 
would not be able to stand the strain of the acceler- 
ations involved. Now, I have made a few calcu- 
lations from which it appears that such travel could 
be arranged in such a way that the strains would 
not be unendurable and at the same time without 
prolonging the time of travel unduly. 

The great difficulty is, of course, In overcoming 
the earth’s gravitational pull during the first 
5,000 miles or so. Since the gravitational pull is 
inversely as the square of the distance between 
the centers of gravity of the two bodies — in this 
case the distance of the space-flyer from the center 
of the earth — ^when the machine has reached an 
altitude of 5,000 miles the gravitational pull on it, 
and its passengers, is reduced to a rather small 
fraction, 2/15th of that at the surface of the earth, 
and may be then regarded as a negligible factor — 
a normal man weighing about 20 pounds there. 

Now, although perhaps gravity and acceleration 
are not quite the same thing, yet we can regard 
them as the same, since their effects are similar. 
If we climb at a rate of 32 feet per second from 
the earth’s surface, we have an effect which is 
equal to that of earth gravitation in addition to our 
normal weight, so that we should experience a 
strain equivalent to doubling our weight. Tests, 
as well as common experience in raising men ver- 
tically from deep mines, have shown that the 
human frame can stand this strain without injury. 
Since the strain is necessarily to be more prolonged 
we may find that in a space-flyer we should have 
to reduce this somewhat, but there is no doubt 
that we could stand being lifted from the earth at 
a rate of fifteen miles an hour Not, be it noted, 
an acceleration of that, but a steady climb at that 
rate. As our distance from the earth increased and 
the gravitational pull became less, we could increase 
this rate gradually but evenly, so that by the end 
of the first day we should be about 400 miles from 
the earth. (We should of course leave tangentially 
but the forward acceleration would be negligible at 
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first.) By the end of the second day we should 
have reached an altitude of 1,000 miles and by 
the end of the fourth day, or at any rate the fifth 
day, we should be at least 5,000 miles from the 
earth’s surface. 

Now we may begin to accelerate in the direction 
of our course, since earth gravity is negligible from 
now on. An acceleration of 32 feet per sec- 
ond per second would give the flyer a change of 
velocity such that we should have the same ap- 
parent weight as though we were on earth, pro- 
vided we made the end of the flyer nearest the 
earth our floor. This acceleration of 32 f. p. sec. 
per sec., is equal to gravity on the earth’s surface 
so that an acceleration of that amount out in free 
space would give a similar effect (allowing a lit- 
tle perhaps for the light gravitational pull of the 
earth and the rest of the solar system). Suppose, 
since we are not entirely free from the earth’s in- 
fluence, or drag, we put our acceleration at 22 ft. 
per sec. per sec., which is fifteen miles per hour 
per second. This at the end of a day (24 hours, 
rather, since there is now no day or night) gives 
a speed of about 21,600 miles an hour, or ap- 
proximately 500,000 miles per day. Keep this ac- 
celeration for, say, four days and we have a speed 
of 2,000,000 miles per day, and during this four-day 
period we have traveled some 4,000,000 miles on 
our journey. Now hold this speed by cutting off 
the power, except for the little required for navi- 
gation and residual gravitational pulls. In'another 
ten days we have gone a further 20,000,000 miles 
and are now 24,000,000 miles from home, or about 
half way to either Mars or Venus, should one of 
them be in a suitable position. We have been in 
all about nineteen days doing this. The second 
half of our journey will be simply a reversal of 
the first half. We shall fall on to the other planet 
with a constantly decreasing velocity after we have 
reached a distance of about 4 or 5 million miles 
from its surface, our floor now being the side 
towards this planet. Thus a journey to either 
of these nearest planets, which needs a course of 
about fifty million miles if a tangential start and 
finish is to be made, will occupy six or seven weeks 
under normal circumstances. If we wish to go 
further, say to Mercury, we shall in this case 
have to begin retarding considerably earlier, since 
the sun’s drag will be appreciable in this region, 
so that we should expect to take perhaps three 
months on this trip, and to travel at a somewhat 
higher rate of speed. In order to reach the outer 
planets — or rather their moons, since their gravi- 
tational pull and other conditions are such as to 
make landing on them probably impracticable — we 
should need much longer time, and should probably 
continue to accelerate for eight days to get a speed 
of 4,000,000 miles a day. This is perhaps the 
fastest practicable speed, since at speeds much 
greater than this relatively to the earth, the Lorenz 
FitzGerald contraction would become considerable 
and perhaps prevent greater speeds with the 
mechanism possible. At this speed it would be a 
journey of many months to reach these planets or 
satellites, and we should also have to make a big 
detour away from the plane of the ecliptic in order 
to avoid the Asteroid Belt with its great danger of 
collision with some of the small bodies there. 

Thus we see that, as far as acceleration and 
gravity are concerned, it is quite practicable to 
reach other worlds. The difficulty is in designing 
a machine which is capable of doing it, but, with 
all due respect to Dr. Sloane, I believe that some 
day it will be done. Thirty years ago, the wise 
ones of this world scoffed at the idea of man’s fly- 
ing; they regarded Signor Marconi as a madman; 
and so on down the list. Let us be more tolerant 
and avoid the unwise use of this word “impossible,” 
so that we shall not have to “eat our words.” 

I am sure that some wise critic will bring for- 
ward the argument that, in order to leave the earth 
at all, it is necessary to attain a speed of seven 
miles per second. So it is — for a projectile. We 
are dealing with a machine which provides its own 
power and w'hich can leave the earth at any 
speed it desires. 

I really must apologize for making this letter so 
lengthy, but I could not condense it without weak- 
ening the arguments. 

Just go ahead and publish some more interplan- 
etary stories, many of them are good, and to me 
they are always interesting. 

John L. Burtt, B.Sc., 

Mission City, British Columbia. 

(As our correspondent has expressed a liking for 
Interplanetary stories, it will please him to know 
that we have quite a number on hand which will 
be published very soon. You do not explain how 
you get your figure 2/15. But the point is that man 
can stand any constant motion through space with- 
out harm unless that mysterious Lorenz-FitzGerald 
contraction comes in, and that it is only accelera- 
tion or change of speed which produces an effect 
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similar to a change of weight. This change might 
easily be fatal if the acceleration was positive. 
There was a time when people were willing to say 
things were impossible. The pendulum has swung 
the other way. Now, we are afraid to say that 
things are impossible. Your very interesting letter 
is so long and so much in detail that it speaks for 
itself and really needs no comments. — Editor.) 

A LETTER FROM DR. MILES J. BREUER 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

I am glad that a letter from you with your ad= 
dress appeared in the Amazing Stories. I am 
glad of the opportunity to congratulate you on the 
sportsmanlike manner with which you took the 
savage attack that I made on the technical points 
in your story. 

I am writing to you personally with the special 
purpose of remonstrating with you about one thing. 
You say: “I assure him (meaning myself) that I 
shall in the future avoid subjects that require a 
knowledge of practical bacteriology.” 

Now, that would be just too bad if you did that. 
You are too skilful a story writer and get out too 
good a type of stimulating and original story, to 
permit your work to suffer because of such a small 
matter. There is a much better w'ay to get around 
the subject. 

You have excellent and original ideas. They 
ought to involve bacteriology and other technical 
matters. When they do, get some help on them from 
some technical man who knows the bacteriology 
and cannot write stories. I wrote a story (which 
has been accepted by Amazing Stories), involving 
some technical points in artillery, about which I 
knew nothing. But I have a friend who was a 
lieutenant in the field artillery during the war. I 
submitted my problem to him, and he was im- 
mensely interested in mapping out my material. 
Then when a draft of my story was on paper, I 
submitted it to him for final censorship. In that 
way I secured soundness in my artillery section, 
and made a stronger friend than ever. He was 
very much complimented because of my confidence 
in his knowledge of artillery. 

Wouldn’t it he better for you to do' that, than to 
deprive readers of your ideas for stories which 
might involve bacteriology? 

After all, no one person can know everything. 
And the technical folks always seem to be glad to 
give assistance. 

I should be delighted to hear from you person- 
ally in case you either agree or disagree with this 
view. In fact, I should be more than delighted to 
be of friendly and complimentary service to you 
in helping with the technical points of any of your 
stories which involve such technical matters as I am 
familiar with. 

Cordially, 

Miles J. Breuer, M.D., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

(Although this letter was addressed to Mr. 
Barnett, it is so very excellently put and Dr. 
Breuer’s good spirit is shown so clearly that we are 
taking the risk of publishing it even without his 
permission. Dr. Breuer, who is a very high 
authority in his special field, has long been, and we 
hope always will be, one of the favorite contributors 
to Amazing Stories, and his letter shows a truly 
sportsman-like spirit. — Editor.) 

A LETTER FROM AN ADVOCATE OF THE 
PREROGATIVE OF YOUTH 
Editor, Amazing 'Stories: 

I have been a constant reader of this magazine 
and have a file of them — every issue for the last 
four years. In a recent “Discussions” I saw 
the letter of Mr. Vernon and was “exceedingly 
v/roth.” He, in his sarcastic letter denouncing 
sarcasm, wishes to quell the budding thirst for 
knowledge in the younger generation — ^youths who 
will form the nuclei of tomorrow’s citizenry. Let 
him ridicule with his own expansive vocabulary — 
the same trait is in Mr. Saunders. Let him remove 
the beam from his own eye ere be goes mote- 
hunting. 

Now will Mr. Vernon, having “reached the age 
of discretion” sit back and listen to reason. Is he 
humiliated when subjected to the criticism of the 
younger generation to whom are manifested faults 
unseen by the octogenerians of his class? Surely 
he is not one of those self-sufficient ones able to 
forego all criticism. Does he not realize the value 
of criticism, either censure or approval, from all 
readers, be they male or female — sixteen or sixty? 
Does he wish to limit this column to a few old 
fogeys with one foot in the grave, whose sole in- 
terest in Science is good cure for rheumatism, 
patriarchs that should abdicate and allow the 
world to progress without them? 

My ancestors fought for the privilege of free 
speech and I do not intend to sacrifice it merely 
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can’t seem to realize the one big fact — that practically ev- 
erything worth while living for depends upon STRENGTH 
— upon live, red-blooded he-man muscle. 

Everything you do depends upon strength. No matter 
what your occupation you need the health, vitality and 
clear thinking only big, strong, virile muscles can give 
you. When you are ill, the strength in those big muscles 
pulls you through. At the office, in the farm fields, or on 
the tennis courts, you’ll find your success generally de- 
pends upon your muscular development. 

Here’s a Short Cut to Strength and Success 

"But,” you say, "it takes years to build my body up to 
the point where it will equal those of athletic champions.” 
It does if you go about it without any system, hut there’s 
a scientific short cut. And that’s where I come in. 

30 Days Is AH I Need 

In just 30 days I can do things with your body you 
never thought possible. With just a few minutes’ work 
every morning I will add one full inch of real, live 
muscle to each of your arms, and two whole inches across 
your chest. Many of my pupils have gained more than 
that, but I GUARANTEE to do at least that much for 
you in one short month. Tour neck will grow shanely, 
your shoulders begin to broaden. Before you know it, 
you’ll find people turning around when you oass. Women 
will want to know you. Tour boss will treat you with a 
new respect. Your friends will wonder what has come over 
you. You’ll look ten years younger, and you’ll feel like 
it, too. 

I Strengthen Those Inner Organs, Too 

But I’m not through with you. I want ninety daj^a in 
all to do the job right, and then all I ask is that you 
look yourself over. 

What a marvelous change! Those great squared shoul- 
ders! That pair of huge, lithe arms! Those firm, shapely 
legs! You’ll be just as fit inside as you are out, too, 
because I work on your heart, your liver — all of ypur 
inner organs, strengthening and exercising them. Yes, 
indeed, life can give you a greater thrill than you ever 
dreamed. But, remember, the only sure road to health, 
strength and happiness always demands action. Start now! 
Send for my Neve Boole, 64 pages and — IT 18 FREB 

It contains forty-eight full-page photographs of myself 
and some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained. 
Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring 
me to help them. Look them over now and you will mar- 
vel at their present physiques. This book will prove an 
impetus and a real inspiration to you. It will thrill you 
through and through. This will not obligate you at all, 
but for the sake of your future health and happiness do not 
put It off. Send today — right now before you turn this page. 

EARLE LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 2702, 305 Broadway, New York City 


r 



L. 


EARLE LIEDERMAN 
Dept, 2702, 305 Broadway, New York City 

Dear Sir: Please send me, absolutely FREE 
and without any obligation on my part what- 
ever, a copy of your latest book, "Muscular 
Development.” 
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because an “intelligent person of forty” asks it as 
a “personal favor.” Cine can readily believe this 
a grammar school periodical, when one observes 
the style of letter written by these “intelligent peo- 
ple of forty.” 

As to that toy phrase, let Mr. Vernon be assured 
that never again will youth be held in check by the 
narrow-mindedness of people, overcome by mis- 
placed privileges and authority. 

In the long time I have read Amazing Stories I 
have found no story, no drawing without merit. 
Even those in the style of “The Roger Bacoa 
Formula” were scientific to such an extent that 
their very dryness was interesting. But I prefer 
the interplanetary type such as “Around the Uni- 
verse” by Ray Cummings. It was well written, 
had an ingenious plot, gave good descriptions and 
corresponded well to the title — Amazing Stories. 

R. H. Thomas, 

Library Park Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

(No one wishes to quell the budding thirst for 
knowledge in the younger generation. The “pecu- 
liarity of the younger generation,” as you terra it, 
is that they are apt to be very positive in their 
ideas. Their minds seem to be inelastic. They 
have not yet had all the shocks and disappoint- 
ments which we older people have had and their 
criticisms therefore are apt to be rather arbitrary 
and rather severe. But, we have a large number of 
young readers, and we have received some astonish- 
ingly good letters from them w'hich we always 
take great pleasure in publishing. We are cer- 
tainly the advocate of youth, but it would be kind 
of you, we think, not to abuse the older generation 
as you are inclined to, because some of these days, 
if you will have a long life, you will find your- 
self growing old and then you will feel rather 
strange in looking back and seeing the letters you 
have written, if you have written many like this 
one, abusing in a sense, the older generation. They 
cannot help being old any more than you can help 
being young. So practice moderation in your 
criticisms. Amazing Stories which you compli- 
ment so highly in the concluding paragraph of your 
letter, is not edited by a young man either, so here 
we are bringing the old and the young together and 
we are only too delighted to feel that our efforts 
have been pleasing to a young reader as we under- 
stand you to be. You have our very best wishes 
for your future advance in science. — Editor.) 


THE SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH 
DIMENSIONS 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have read with great interest the many stories 
in your publications which deal with the so-called 
“fourth dimension.” While I do not presume to 
state definitely that the fourth dimension is non- 
existent, still I would like to correct the erroneous 
statements generally used by your authors in ex- 
plaining the fourth dimensional theory. 

It seems to be generally conceded by writers of 
scientific fiction, that the correct thing in fourth 
dimensional tales is to have one of the characters 
either moving himself bodily through the fourth 
dimension or moving some other fourth dimensional 
object with a three dimensional handle, such as 
the now famous “Hyper-Forceps” of Mr. Olsen. 

Let me point out, using Mr. Olsen’s own method 
of two-dimensional comparison, the fallacies in the 
theory of any three-dimensional being moving in or 
working with the fourth dimension. 

It is stated that every object must have three 
dimensions to exist. Such being the case, every 
“Flatlander” must have three dimensions, whether 
or not he realizes it. Supposing some eminent two- 
dimensional scientist were to become convinced 
that all two-dimensional objects must have a third 
and hitherto unknown dimension. By placing two 
dimensional objects one upon the other he could 
eventually construct an object with a third dimen- 
sion at right angles to the two known dimensions. 
But this two dimensional being could not move in 
the third dimension to place the two dimensional 
objects one upon the other unless he had a three 
dimensional tool with which to work. 

Since he could not move in the third dimension 
without first obtaining a three dimensional tool, and 
since he could not obtain a three-dimensional tool 
without first moving in the third dimension. . , . 
The conclusion is obvious. No two dimensional 
being can move in the third dimension or work 
with any three dimensional object without assist- 
ance coming in some manner from this same third 
dimension. 

Likewise a three dimensional being, in order to 
obtain an object with a fourth dimension at right 
angles to the other three must work with three 
dimensional objects, placing them one upon the 
other by moving them through the fourth dimension 
until he has a four-dimensional tool with which to 
work and he is certainly incapable of producing 
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friends notice the difference, — 
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You’ll know your rupture is gone, and 

You’ll know why for almost a quarter of a 
century numerous sworn statements report 
complete recovery and freedom from un- 
comfortable mechanical supports, without 
delay from work. 
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More marvelous than the power of the 
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You can turn your mental pictures into 
living, vibrating waves of power that will 
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The Rosicrucians throughout the world for 
centuries have been the Master Minds ^ in 
developing self-efficiency and self-domination 
over the obstacles of life. Their secret knowl- 
edge and strange methods have made them 
admired successes everywhere. 

They are pledged to help others — Just as 
you will gladly share your knowledge and 
successful experiences with others. They have 
prepared a book — new, fascinating, instruc- 
tive, and practical — which tells about their 
helpfulness. It is called “The Light of 
Egypt” — the land where White Magic first 
gave man his power to be masterful. The 
coupon below will bring it to you without 
obligation. 
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a four-dimensional tool without motion in the fourth 
dimensiou. 

Therefore, Mr. Editor, I present the following 
indisputable fact: No three-dimensional being can 
move in the fourth dimension or work with any 
four-dimensional tool unless he is the recipient of 
aid from the fourth dimensional world. 

Karl Myers, 
Wildwood, N. J. 

(Your observations arc certainly logical and seem 
to invalidate the “famous” as you put it, hyper- 
forceps of the story you refer to. As we look at 
it the fourth dimension does give a good basis for 
scientific romance. It is at once surprising and 
even interesting to know how seriously the mathe- 
matical conception, termed the fourth dimension, 
has been taken by many people. Some have even 
gone to the extent of writing books about it. The 
“tessaract” has been speculated about and pictured, 
as if it was a chance for the everyday reader and 
writer to speculate about this recondite and mathe- 
matical subject, when the most gifted scientist does 
not have a tangible theory about gravitation — some- 
thing whose existence we know, but whose cause we 
are ignorant of. It is well not to take the fourth 
dimension too seriously, except where it belongs, 
which is in higher mathematics. — Editor.) 

COMMENTS ON SOME OF OUR STORIES; 
THE INTERIOR HEAT OF THE EARTH; 

THE PAPER OF AMAZING STORIES 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have read the October Amazing Stories from 
cover to cover, and find much of interest as well 
as some things the other way. 

Your story “Death from the Skies” was very 
interesting, but has some flaws that cannot be 
neglected. Finding the origin of the meteors by 
tracing their trajectory as described in the earth’s 
atmosphere might be possible, but as for predicting 
the landing point of the projectiles, that is not de- 
scribed at all. The meteors are not luminous until 
they reach the earth’s atmosphere, and hence cannot 
be seen nor can any idea be gained as to where 
they are to fall. Mr. Verrill also neglects to ex- 
plain why it was that a specimen of the meteors 
would ascend with the current on and descend when 
it was turned off, while the large meteors kept on 
going away from the earth when the current was 
turned off. With all these flaws, the story was 
very interesting. 

“One Leg Too Many” was not so interesting to 
me. It was well written, hut I do not believe 
that technicalities have any place in a magazine 
meant to be scientific. I do not care, in general, 
for stories having to do with surgery, biology, or 
allied subjets. I prefer things purely scientific 
with a good scientific explanation for everything. 
I like stories of unknown places, unusual hap- 
penings and such. 

“The Secret Kingdom” is fairly interesting so 
far. I think it a little off the line of scientific- 
tion, being more of an adventure story, but later 
instalments may prove more interesting. 

I liked “The Chamber of Life” very much. It 
was an interesting and unique way of presenting 
the author’s idea of an ideal life. As a story it 
was remarkably interesting. 

The idea of having a valley heated by steam 
from the interior of the earth in the midst of the 
Arctic snows is quite an original idea, I was ex- 
pecting some explanation of the surprising stature 
of the Arctic giants, however, which was not forth- 
coming. It was interesting to see science overcome 
tradition. I think this demonstrates the spirit of 
the present age. The description of the wonders 
in such a queer land were quite interesting, but 
the introduction was too long before the real ex- 
periences and description of the queer land start. 
He could just as well have “cracked-up” next to 
the canyon and had the real story begin immediate- 
ly. Scientific writers should learn that stories of 
this nature are never improved by a long intro- 
duction, but quite the other way. 

If you would improve the make-up of the maga- 
zine, I suggest that you improve the quality of the 
paper in the first place. 

Herman L. Danforth, 

319 Oakw-ood Ave., Webster Groves, Mo. 

(The part of this letter which really calls for 
comment is that where the writer refers to having a 
valley heated by heat from the interior of the earth. 
This brings up that strange fact, that there is so 
much heat in the interior of the earth, that coal and 
oil^ and heating substances could be wiped out of 
existence if we could only tap the enormous reser- 
voir of incandescence that is present not so many 
feet below us. The paper of Amazing Stories is a 
rough surfaced paper, which is exceedingly good 
for the eyes. Highly polished surfaced paper is 
opposed by oculists, as its dazzling effect gives 
eye-strain. — Editor.) 
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nobody knew Lindbergh. Only a 
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learn all he could about aviation. 
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Men Who Dare! 
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At the age of 27 he stands a model of 
the way to gain fame and fortune 
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A VERY SENSIBLE LETTER OF CRITI- 
CISM, AND ALSO COMMENDATORY 
OF OUR EFFORTS 
Editor t Amazing Stories: 

As most of your correspondents seem to jump 
right into an unanaestheticised vivisection of your 
magazine and, in their fervid imagination, liter* 
ally tear it to pieces, I suppose I might as well 
follow the general plan of attack. 

The cover seems to draw more Jovian lightning 
than any other feature. I personally think they 
arc a “wow.’* They fulfil every function of a mag- 
azine cover. You enter a drug store; suddenly 
livid color and weird design sneak up and sock 
you in the eye. You focus your eye on this ar- 
resting phenomenon, subconsciously and reflexly. 
What are these three black rhombohedrons with 
the cruciform windows? These “Baker’s Choco- 
late** shaped tri-propped what-nots, bask in the 
beams of myriad search lights, yellow-cored at 
start, carried by planes and in the foreground a 
tri-propeller ship bearing turbo generators projects 
a ray which paints destruction on the nearest 
what-not 

If scientifically inclined, you are at least inter- 
ested. Curiosity seizes you. The dynamic sym- 
metry, plus unanswered questions as to what’s 
what, assails you. 

This is the September number, and if you are 
interested in “Scicntifiction^* you buy it. If you 
do, you are a regular subscriber (because the in- 
side beats the cover for interest). If not, you 
never would buy it. One look at the picture on 
the September number tells you more of the 
“guts’* of the magazine than any title, such as 
Scientifiction, printed in letters one foot high. 

Now as to the stories. I like one, you like 
another. Why ? Environment plus what we do for 
a living. As a “scientist,” engaged in scientific 
work all day, I find relaxation in stories that fol- 
low known science exactly and rigidly to the limit 
of the known, and soar at the end of the runway 
into the unknown along pseudo-scientific lines. 

“The Red Peril” is one. We may fight a 
bacteriological war, not necessarily with the 
U.S.S.R., within the next twenty years. I 
hope not, as I would go as an Artillery officer. 
Everyone hopes not. Now as this story progresses, 
it leaves the “present possible” and, on scientific 
basis, enters the “future probable.” Now as a 
“scientist” I know that an alternator with an in- 
finite cycle iQ produce an 0 wave length is “pres- 
ent impossible.” 

This docs not annoy me, I bought the book for 
scientifiction. Now praising one, shall I cut 
another story’s throat? I don’t like “Cold 
Light,” “The Moon Woman,” “The Young Old 
Man,” “The Coral Experiment.” Not enough 
science, too much hot air. Others feel the other 
way, no doubt rightly. I lent a bacteriologist, who 
is a friend of mine, the September number and 
he enjoyed both the “Red Peril” and the “White 
Army.” “Microcosmic Buccaneers” opens new 
vistas of thought. Impossible? That’s a word 
I don’t use, although if any story was ever im- 
probable this one is. What of it? I like it. 

Your duty is to keep your stories ever on the 
frontier of science, a corona stretching into the 
unknown. Let’s talk about “gravity screens” (a 
“present impossible”). Let’s assume as “Pro- 
fessor Olsen” (of Red Peril) states, a screen of 
infinite density stops gravity; an electromagnetic 
wave of (?) wave length. Mr. Tulane in the 
“Dimension Segregator” makes this screen by 
cooling iron to absolute zero, whereupon the elec- 
trons and protons remain in contact due to some 
“mysterious” attraction. Lead is a Swiss cheese 
to this stuff. Would this cause our atmosphere to 
leave us? I think not. Gravity is the attraction 
of every particle directly as the mass, inversely 
as the square of the distance. Suppose we have a 
mile square gravity screen. And our earth as 
the “home team” and the moon (our strongest 
tidemaker and attractant) as opponent in a celes- 
tial tug of war with the fickle atmosphere as a 
prize. 

Diagram it in your mind, in a position most 
favorable to the moon (and the gravity screen); 
considering centrifugal force at the equator on 
the moon’s side, and the expansive desire of the 
gas. The screen covers a very small part of the 
earth’s surface. The earth is very near, the moon 
far. The moon is less massive. Now for each 
molecule of air the screen only screens matter in 
a conoid (or pyramidoid if the screen is polygon- 
ical) of which the molecule is the apex and the 
“masked area,” or area in which matter cannot 
attract the particle comprises a frusto-conoid or 
frustro pyramid stretching to infinity, and the 
surface of which is the locus of a circumnavigating 
line tangential to the periphery of the screen and 
passing through said apex. Each particle of matter, 
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not in this, attracts it. And as we leave the 
earth, we finally reach a particle that has most 
of the earth pulling it back and a less mass at a 
greater distance, the moon, in opposition. 

The problem resolves itself into proportion and 
size. If the screen is big enough, the moon big 
enough and close enough, the rotation of the earth 
fast enough, etc., the air leaves. If not, we keep 
it in spite of a gravity screen. 

And to make it leave you need a gigantic screen 
of continental proportions in my opinion. This 
takes no account of Huyghen’s principle or the 
ability of waves to reclose on passing a screen. 

More power to you. You have a fine magazine, 
M. A. Ryan, 
Washington, D. C. 

(This well thought-out letter tells its own story. 
It is written by a scientist, who know.s whereof he 
speaks, and his statement that he enjoys our mag- 
azine and finds relaxation in our stories of the 
impossible (at the present lime remember) is a 
true gratification to the editors. The analysis of 
a “gravity screen” is interesting. But our friendly 
critic does say that we “have a fine magazine.” 
We are lending every effort to make it so. — 
Editor.) 

A LETTER OF INTERESTING CRITICISM 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Though I consider that the “Discussions” de- 
partment is a useless waste of space, I am com- 
pelled to write this letter to tell you of my appre- 
ciation. From the time that Amazing Stories first 
came out until about three months ago, I read 
every copy that I could get hold of. 

Then, growing disgusted with the monotonous 
round of interplanetary stories, stories of the 
future, etc., I entirely stopped reading them. Yes- 
terday, feeling in the mood for a little scientifiction, 
I stopped in at the store and bought a copy of the 
October Amazing Stories.. I was surprised — need 
I say delightfully — to find the whole tone of the 
magazine changed. The first thing that I noticed 
was the cover. How different from the lurid, glar- 
ing covers of the former copies. Let’s hope that it 
stays that w'ay and doesn’t revert to the former 
garish type. 

My joyous approval met with a slight setback 
when I came to the illustrations of the first story. 
However this was more than made up for by the 
other illustrations, including the cover. If these 
covers continue, I will be able to read the maga- 
zine without first tearing off the cover. Whenever 
I try to get my friends to read Amazing Stories 
they take one look at the cover and laugh at me 
for reading “trash.” 

Flere comes another bouquet, this time for the 
story, “The Chamber of Life.” Really, this story 
is almost intellectual and it made a deep Impression 
on me. It was worth the cost of the whole maga- 
zine. I also enjoyed the story, “One Leg too 
Many,” immensely. 

On the whole, Mr. Editor, I think that if you 
keep up the good work and run more stories and 
covers like those in the October issue, the maga- 
zine will be improved one hundred per cent. I 
know that if you do this I will subscribe and get 
as many other subscribers as I can. 

C. S. Wheat, Jr., 

3211 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 

(You probably do not know that many of our 
readers turn to the Discussions Department first 
of all when they open the magazine. It is highly 
appreciated by a great number of our readers. Such 
letters as yours are very welcome. Exactly the 
stories which you specify as not pleasing you are 
those which please our readers greatly, interplan- 
etary stories especially. If you will look through 
our discussions column you will find that our cover 
illustrations are now quite popular and very much 
liked. Perhaps we ought to be glad that we got 
in one of the stories which in your words is “Al- 
most intellectual.” For back numbers, address our 
Circulation Department. We are giving a great 
deal of attention to our art department, and now 
have artists such as Wesso and Morey on our staff, 
men who are true accessions. — Editor.) 


AN ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD CRITIC, PER- 
HAPS A LITTLE SEVERE 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

This being my first time writing to you, I will 
make it short and with one criticism. 

You remember when one of the Prags in “Micro- 
cosmic Buccaneers” asks Grajon (Heck, there I go 
forgetting again! But it was Grayson or Ninott), 
where they came from, well, he replied that his 
world was so large that the whole universe of Pra 
was a fraction of an inch across. Well, how could 
it be that distance when a grain of sand is but a 
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fraction of an inch across and the nniversc is way 
yonder smaller than the grain of sand. 

However, even if I am only 11 years of age, I 
like Amazing Stories. 

Stanley Robertson, 
Athens, Ga. 

(Your letter is not very clear, but we are glad to 
put you into our “Discussions” column, and shall 
watch for more of your valuable comments. And 
above all, we are glad that you like Amazing 
Stories. — Editor.) 


OUR NOVEMBER ISSUE COMMENDED 

—THE ARTIST PROBLEM— THE SIZE 
OF AMAZING STORIES 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I would call the November issue of Amazing 
Stories an all-star issue but for two things. They 
are the interior illustrations and the style of the 
story titles. I could hardly ask for better cover 
pictures than those on the last three issues of 
Amazing Stories. If the illustrations were as 
good as the cover pictures they would be O. K. I 
like the old style of story headings better than 
the present ones. You spoil the pictures by putting 
part of the titles and stories somewhere on them. 
As for your artists in the November issue, Wesso 
is the best one, and Morey isn’t so bad, but Bob 
Dean, McGerr and Wallit are not so good. 

Why have you decreased the size of Amazing 
Stories.^ It is at least a quarter of an inch shorter 
than usual. I noticed this some time ago. You 
are improving on your stories, except for “The 
Secret Kingdom,” which has no place in a scien- 
tific magaine. In my estimation “Microcosmic Buc- 
caneers,” by Harl’ Vincent, was the best story in 
your November issue. 

What happened to those two masterracn of scien- 
tifietion, A. Merritt and Ray Cummings? 

Jack Darrow, 

4225 N. Spaulding Avc., Chicago, 111. 

(It is hardly fair to criticize artists so severely, 
for each one has his own specialty, and it is not 
too much to say that several of. the last issues of 
Amazing Stories have been in a sense devoted to 
finding the best artists to illustrate stories of the 
very definite type which we publish. Mr, Wesso, 
we feel, is one of our absolute stock illustrators 
and Mr. Morey bids fair to be the same. Bob Dean 
is excellent in anything in the shape of humor, 
but of that, of course, we give comparatively little. 
The real size of Amazing Stories has not been re- 
duced. The type page has been constant. As a 
matter of fact, you have probably noticed that be- 
ginning with the December issue, wc added 16 
pages to the magazine. — Editor.) 


AN OLD-TIME FALLACY ABOUT THE 
ROCKET OR ANY REACTION 
ENGINE 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I was very much interested in your editorial in 
the November issue of your magazine, regarding 
interplanetary travel. 

You state that a rocket can be propelled in a 
vacuum. To prove this, you state that “the air has 
nothing to do with the motion of a rocket and 
nothing to do with the recoil of a gun except to act 
as a retarding force.” Inasmuch as I am not a 
scientist, I hesitate to flatly contradict your state- 
ment, but I wish to say that rifles and rifle shoot- 
ing is my hobby and I have thereby learned that 
this statement of yours is slightly in error. 

The velocity of recoil of a rifle is due to the 
reaction of the expanding powder gases upon the 
projectile, and upon the air. The primary phase 
takes place while the projectile is moving through 
the barrel; the secondary phase is caused by the 
escaping muzzle blast striking the atmosphere and 
forcing the rifle backwards. Velocity of recoil, due 
to the second phase, has been found, by use of the 
Sebert vclocimetcr, to be three-tenths of the total 
velocity of recoil. 

Proof of this secondary phase can be found in the 
use of the Cutt’s Compensator; a device attached to 
the muzzle of rifles. Instead of allowing the 
escaping muzzle blast to force the gun backward, 
the blast is re-directed and forced to actually pull 
the gun forward. Further proof can be found by 
cutting off the barrel of the Springfield rifle, or sim- 
ilar ones. With the service barrel length of 24 
inches, and a charge of 49.5 grains of du Pont 
I. M. R. powder No. 1147, behind the 172-grain 
boattail bullet, the recoil is fairly negligible. Re- 
tain the same charge and reduce the barrel length 
to 18 or 16 inches, and the recoil becomes very 
severe, although the gun will not develop the same 
muzzle energy as before. As barrel length is re- 
duced, the powder gases are still expanding at the 
muzzle, instead of having a reduced pressure. These 
gases, still having a high velocity, strike the air and 
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“ My Banjo Made Me Popular Overnight” 

**■^0 mixer — that’s what everyone in town had me down 
for. They were right. I couldn’t sing, couldn't play, 
whenever there was a party I was at it— but not in It! 
Then I learned to play the banjo. Studied homo at 
night— it was so easy, so simple, so much fun, that 
almost in no time 1 could play the most difficult pieces 
—classical, jazz, 'hot numbers’ I 

“Ono night about a month ago I played at a small 
gathering. Everyone was amazed. People noticed mo 
now who never before knew I existed. And to cap tho 

climax, Mr. , one of our leading merchants. 

told me he never knew a fellow with so much genuine 
personality. Later on he made me a fine business proposi- 
tion — said he only wanted live wires in his organization. 
Take it from me. it was the turning point in my life 
the day I sent for details about learning to play the 
banjo at home.'* If you want to win Quick popularity, 
or earn easy, extra money, then write for particulars 
NOW I 

TENOR BANJO STUDIOS 
Dipt. E-20S 9th Floor Woelworth Bldg. Now York Bltf 
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Even if you can^t read a note of music right now, 
you play a simple melody on the very day you get 
your Deagan Xylorimba. Free, easy lessons show 
you how. Soon you are amazing friends and relatives. 
Then a new life begins— long, happy.evenings of joy; parties: 
popularity; radio engagements— and the same chance to 
make S5 to $25 a nignt as Ralph Smith, Chicago— '"Played 
20 minutes at wedding: received Or the Hallmann 

family, Reading, Pa.,— Made $300 in 6 weeks, spare time.” 

FIVE DAYS’ FREE TRIAL-Our big FREE book 

tells all about this fascinating Instrument— the B'day free 
trial offer— the free lessons— the easy payment plan. Send 
In .the coupon today— the booklet will be. mailed promptly 
without cost or obligation. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


J. C. Deagan, Inc., Dept. 1562, 1770 Berteau Are., Chicago 

Send me, without obligation, full details of Free Trial 
offer and easy-payment plan on the Deagan Xylorimba. 


Name 


force the gun backwards. Due to reduced barrel 
friction and time, the primary recoil is not as great, 
but the secondary phase more than makes up for it. 
Slap on a Cutts Compensator to re-direct the muz- 
zle blast, and only the primary phase will be felt. 
The air therefore plays a large part in assisting 
recoil. 

I cannot see how a rocket will work in a vacuum, 
inasmuch as there is nothing for the escaping gases 
to strike. Fire slow dynamite on a rock, and noth- 
ing will happen; the explosion is so slow that the 
air gives way before the gases can react on the 
rock. Try a dynamite high in nitro-glycerin con- 
tent; it will detonate and release its gases so 
rapidly that thei’e is not time to displace the air, 
and the rock will be shattered. In this regard, I 
would like to suggest that someone prove or dis- 
prove this experiment by making a very small 
rocket and firing it under an exhausted bell jar. 
ril bet you a cigar that it will never move; pro- 
viding, of course, that the volume of the bell jar 
is great enough so that the exhausted powder gases 
will not increase the density within the jar. 

In spite of my belief, I am open to conviction. 
If rockets can be made to work in a vacuum, I will 
be glad to receive full data upon the experiments. 

Your paper is quite interesting. The stories are 
a little too wild for me, but I do enjoy your edi- 
torials. 

Why use a rocket, anyway? Why not a .50 
Browning machine gun? The bullets would cer- 
tainly furnish a medium for obtaining the neces- 
sary recoil. In a vacuum, not much energy would 
be necessary, due to lack of head resistance, and 
the m.g. would certainly furnish a much smoother 
flow of power. It might also come in handy upon 
reaching one’s destination, if any! I 

E. M. Hoskinsou, 

1915 South 23rd, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Address 


EamMoveMoney 

as TraSRc Manager 

Are yon a&xioaa to earn real money-- $3,000. $5,000. 
$7,600, $10,000 a year, and even better? Then beeome 
an efficient Traffic Manager. Learn !n your spare 
time to do quickly, accurately and scientifically what 
the untrained traffic man can do only slowly end with 
many blunders — leam the whya and wherefores of 
routes, classifications, rates, procedure before the 
I. C. C., these and many another accomplishment that 
marks the difference between the plugger and the 
specialist. Find oat today about LaSalle borne-study train- 
ing in Traffic Management— how it won for Waiter Baker 
the chairmanship of the traffic group of the Retail Trade 
Board of Boston; how It enabled John R. Meeks, of Sheffield, 
Ala. . to increase bis income more than 600 per cent; how it 
helped Samuel Moss. Jr., bill clerk at $56 a month, to organ- 
ise an independent traffic bureau yielding him better than 
tlO.OOO a year. Low cost; easy terms. Send for 64-page 
hook, Opportunities in Traffic Management.'* It’s FREE. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 2464-7. ducogo 



FREE! 

'Boysl Here's the great Navy mode! AIrshfj). Large 
6-foot air bag with inflators, parachute with auto- 
matic release and complete mstractlons for flying. 
Will fly for miles at height of 1000 feet. Great 
chance to study aerial na^gation. Send name and 

we’il Bend 6 of oar pew art pletar^a to dispoBo of on spe- 


dal 260 offer. Sent .... 

for this service we will aen( 
fall Instructions free, 


. 'oQ collect and as a reward 
(Bis wonderfol Ainhip .with 


G. M. THOMAS. 337 W. Madison St.. 2-K-22, Chicago 



|Sgg.O.'8.PstOff. 


WEW SCIENTIFIC WONDER- 


3-25C 


RQVS J™ appaiehU? sa thru ClolHS.- Wiaa, 
aay ahfart- Bones In Flesh. 

FREE— PKB. RADIO PICTURE FILMS.Takn picture, 
without camera. “You’ll like ’em.” I pkg. ea. 25c order. 
MARVEL MFC. CO., Dept. 83, NEW HAVEN. Conn. 


NEW YEAR -NEW IDEA 

- PATENT YOUR IDEAS 

Call or send me a sketch of 
f your invention. Phone LONgacre 3088 

b.H. 


17D1717 Inventors Recording Blank 
r Confidential Advice 

U. S. and Foreign Patents secured by 

U DHI ACUPI^ Reg.PatentAttorney 
• rl.rULAUncri consult. Engineer 

1234 Broadway, NewYorki 


(We print this letter as it goes to show how the 
erroneous conception of action and reaction persists. 
The air which our correspondent thinks of as a sort 
of wall or abutment for the gases from the rocket to 
push against does not operate in that way. It im- 
pedes the motion of the rocket by its resistance so 
that a rocket \%’ould go much faster in the vacuum, 
so-called, of space than in the air. This fact is 
based on Newton’s law of action and reaction. God- 
dard of rocket fame has, we believe, proved it ex- 
perimentally. — Editor.) 

A TOO FLATTERING CRITICISM OF OUR 
MAGAZINE 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Just got your November issue. Y'ou’re get- 
ting better and better. Talk about a neat publi- 
cation! The stories arc better, the binding 
stronger, the covers as near perfect as anything 
on this sphere can be, and most of your artists, 
fine! 

The cover on your November issue — and a 
fine cover it is — is drawn by Artist Wesso, I be- 
lieve. Say! that gentleman is great! If any- 
body can beat Paul, it’s he! And he can draw 
figures well, too. Morey is fine, McGerr, fair. 
But Wesso’s the real guy! 

Now for your stories. “Microcosmic Buc- 
caneers” was perfect. That’s all I have to say 
for it. “T!ie Brain Accelerator” was fine, though 
it had a lot of technical stuff in it. “Cold Light” 
was another of these rare gems. “The Undersea 
Tube” was fine, as is expected' of L. Taylor Han- 
sen. His “What the Sodium Lines Revealed” 
was a jewel. 

“The Moon Woman” was great; “The Secret 
Kingdom” comes up to Kline’s standard. 

Please let us have some more Interplanetary 
stories, some more Insect stories, some more Robot 
stories, and a few archeological ones. 

Give us Francis Flagg, Stanton A. Coblentz and 
Ray Cummings, please. 

What is Wesso’s whole name? I heard that 
Stanton A. Coblentz was killed in an accident. Is 
this true? I hope not. 

I am delighted at the way you get your maga- 
zine out. It is always on time or a few days 
earlier. 

Is Amazing Stories in a company by itself? 
If so, I wish your little company luck. Dr. 
Sloane’s editorials are great. 

I am anxiously awaiting the Quarterly, I 
hope “she” comes out on the dot. 

Robert A. Ward, 

544 East 38th Street, Baltimore, Md, 

(The editors must blush w’hen they publish 
this letter, but it certainly is great satisfaction to 
realize that some of our readers appreciate the 
little we are able to do for them. We know that 
we have excellent authors on our staff, if they 
•will permit us to call them so, and our artists 
are certainly now very good. Mr. Coblentz was 
not killed in any accident. He has been in 


Wouldn't 
You Like to 
Have Your 
Own 

Business? 

^T'O HAVE an extra, inde* 

A pendent income? To work 
whenever it suits your conve- 
nience? Make a host of new 
friends and gain valuable ex- 
perience from contact with 
other people? Have money 
to buy the 101 things you’ve 
always wanted but felt you 
couldn’t afford? Know the 
happiness that comes from 
doing something really worth 
while? 

Then our easy money-making 
plan offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity to gratify your desires. 
Hundreds of men and women, 
young and old, 95% of whom 
were inexperienced beginners 
when they started, are earn- 
ing substantial profits. You 
can also. All you need is a 
few spare hours to take care 
of the new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for Science and In- 
vention, Screen Book, Radio 
News, Aero Mechanics, Plain 
Talk and our other maga- 
zines. 


IMMEDIATE 

PROFITS 

You begin earning money at 
once — the very first hour you 
start. Besides liberal cash 
commissions, you also re- 
ceive monthly bonus checks. 
If you feel at all interested 
send the coupon below. It 
costs only a two-cent stamp, 
but may lead to a substantial 
income. We’re so sure you 
will succeed that we supply 
everything you need free of 
charge. Every day you delay 
is a money-making oppor- 
tunity lost, so 


Mail This Coupon Now 2 


The Mackinnon-Fly Publication!, I 

2102 W I 

381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. ^ 

Without obligation to me, please send me 
full details of your easy money-making plan. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE 
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3 4 LESSON 

DRAWING COURSE 

The biggest value you ever 
saw advertised anywhere. 

Haven’t you often wished that you 'could draw 
eaitooDS. Illustrate some Idea, sketch some pretty 
face, etc.? You can do all of these tilings. 

One of America’s most famous Caitoonls^^ 
and illustrators has developed a great, 
simple system for success in all branches * 
of Commercial Art. This system ■ 
revolutionized the entire theory of 
drawing. It means that drawing cao^ 
be as easy tor you as writing—^ 
much simpler than learning short«M 
hand, bookkeeping or typewriting.* 

We are now placid this original system for 
ipamit^ Drawing, Art and Cartooning, con* . 
elsting of 34 lessons with over 500 illustra*J 
tloDS, within reach of every one. if yout 
will devote a few hours each week to the! 

Course WE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE I 
Chat you will learn to draw and draw well I 
before you have half finished the Course. ' 

If we fail to make this claim good we will 
refund every cent paid us. By eliminating 
a large oflice force for answering correspond-,, 
ence. expensive catalogs, etc., we are enabled! 
to make a price of $2.98, the cheapo 
ever known for a high-grade home 
i^cudy courae. Leam to draw. It is a big 
asset, no matter what field you are to* 

Nrt MnnAV llfyou order theCourse 

Iviy IVIUliey |at once we win include 

Just order the Course, mid^ a a a la drawing outfit, 
on arrival pay postman^/ivO Iconslsting of artist’s 
plus a few cratt postage Ipencila, pens, paper, 

payment in full for the entire 

Courae and Drajfing Outfit. 

If not entirely satisfied, return 
within five days and we will RE- l^vSirtiS!!^ 

FUND MONEY. Address: fany additional cost. 


ILederer$choolofDrawing,Dept.3G4XyChattanooga.TenR. 

Ordera outside the U. 8. A. payable $3.2S cash with order. 
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Insiructlon Bureau. Ml St. LouU. Mo. 

Seed me particQiare aboat nusiiions m&rked 
ealaries. ioeatioQB, opportODities. "How to Qoslifr”, 
etc. 

Name - 


I Positively Guarantee 

to increase your arms one-half inch 
in size, chest one full Inch, 
strength 25^, health, 100% In 
one week’s time, by following my 
Instructions and using my exer- 
ciser 10 minutes mornings and at 
night. Send $1 for complete course 
and exercisers. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or $1 refunded. 

PROF. J. A. DRYER 
Box 1850-F. CbicagOj 111. 


I CHALLENGE 

you that I will teach you, by mail, in one lesson, the 
simplest, shortest method. Not telepathy. You can read 
one’s mind to a dot. by only looking in the eyes of partner, 
chum, sweetheart, etc. All for $1.00. Praised by New 
York. Boston, Montreal Police chiefs; eolleges; Thurston; 
Blackstone, etc. If fake, let them arrest me. 

A. HONIGMAN, Dept. 35 

Sta. E, P. 0. B. 85 Montreal. Cas- 




with this 
Jewaled 
Swiss 

’^^3|W**'^^watch. Ctioice 
la aqoue, tonneaa 
5.**’rc<oQd or cGsblon ahape— 
earns price. Radiazu 0 ;a], 
akeeper. Satisfaction s^aran- 
> DMtmaeUr JENKIN^ 


lc«d. Boaburdot, 

Brofidfvuxi 





GEARS 

In stock— -immediate delivery 

Gears, speed reducers, sprockets, 
thrust bearings, flexible couplings, 
pulleys, etc. A complete line is 
carried in our Chicago stock. Can 
also auote on special gears of any 
kind. Send us your blue-prints and 
inquiries. 

Write for Catalog No. 40 
Chicago Stock Gear Works 
76if473 W. J8ckseo:Bi?d,. Cbieag9.ni. 


Europe and is now back, after a very interesting 
trip. Amazing Stories is one of a number of 
magazines published by this firm. We think the 
Quarterly and Monthly will come out “on the 
dot.” As regards specifying authors, we wish 
you could see the pile of good stories and manu- 
scripts which are awaiting publication. We feel 
that we are certainly much appreciated by authors 
and your letter shows us how much we are also 
appreciated by some of our readers. — Editor.) 


AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM ONE 
OF OUR AUTHORS 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

There may be some difference of opinion as to 
the desirability of permitting authors to make use 
of the correspondence columns of our magazine, 
but so long as we refrain from anything resemb- 
ling controversy with our readers and confine our- 
selves to explaining points in our stories which 
have aroused interest or doubt, letters from au- 
thors will serve a good end. With this object in 
view, therefore, I will endeavor to clear up some 
incidents in my own humble contributions to which 
readers have taken exception. 

In the “Face of Isis,” one or two readers are 
rather contemptuous of poor old Prof. Wads- 
worth^’s theory that a body deprived of gravitation 
would leave the earth at a tangent. I must con- 
fess to a deliberate hoax on this point, as I ex- 
plained to the Editor at the time I sent him the 
manuscript of the story. I hoped — a hope which 
has been justified — to set my readers to thinking 
for themselves. The fact is that the worthy Pro- 
fessor was both right and wrong. The following 
is the logical explanation: 

If it were possible to release a body from the 
action of gravity, that body would partake 
of the exact movement of the surface of the earth 
at the point where the body was resting at the 
moment of its release. The motion of the earth’s 
surface is a compound of several different move- 
ments, i.e., the revolution of the earth upon its 
axis, its rotation around the sun, the flight of 
the solar system through space, etc. Now, any 
straight line element of this compound motion will 
not produce any change in the relative positions of 
the earth and the gravity-free body. You will re- 
member that when the travelers in Jules Verne’s 
projectile threw the dead, dog out of the port-hole 
the body continued to travel side by side with the 
projectile. 

The earth’s orbit and the flight of the solar 
system through space approximate (for short 
periods of time) so nearly to straigfit lines that 
their effect upon a gravity-free body would be 
scarcely perceptible. Therefore, a body suddenly 
freed from gravity at the equator would leave the 
earth at a speed of about 1000 miles per hour and 
would travel in a straight fine* tangent to the 
earth’s surface. But — and it’s a great big BUT 
— the observer, standing upon the equator, would 
also be traveling at a speed of 1000 miles per hour 
in the same direction, almost keeping pace with 
the gravity-free body, which would, therefore, 
appear to rise almost vertically above his head. 
The apparent motion would be, at first, extremely 
slow and would accelerate rapidly, but this ac- 
celeration is only apparent. 

The inquiring reader may be interested in 
drawing a diagram to illustrate these conditions. 
Draw a circle with a radius of 3.82 inches 
(3 13/16). Divide the circumference into 24 
equal arcs, each of which will be 1 inch and will 
represent the movement of the earth in one hour. 
Now, taking one of these points, draw a long 
line tangent to the circle. This represents the 
path of the gravity-free body. Mark this line off 
in inches, each inch representing the flight of the 
body in one hour. Number the marks on the 
straight line, 1, 2, 3, etc., and also number the 
hour-marks on the circle similarly, starting in 
both cases from the tangent point, calling that 
zero. Remember that when the observer is at 
points 1, 2, 3, etc., the radius lines through those 
points represent “straight up” to the observer. It, 
is now easy to trace the apparent position of the 
body hour by hour, and it will be seen that it 
seems to travel backward, i.e., toward the west. 
When a line from a given point on the tangent 
line, to the corresponding point on the circle, is 
at right angles to the radius, the body will appear 
to “set” below the western horizon. 

In connection with this same story, another 
reader raised the point that it is unreasonable to 
suppose that an etheric force, like gravity, could 
be nullified or increased by a chemical reaction. 
Come, come! Leaving out the fact that we do 
not know anything about the nature of gravity, it 
is everyday experience that etheric forces are 
modified by chemical reactions. For example, 
suppose you allow a ray of light to pass through 


LIFE-TIME DX AERIAL 



Guaranteed Double VotumB And 'SHarperTuhina 


Description of Lifetime DX Aerial 

No. 30— LENGTH 30 FEET: 

Assembled ready to string up. Brings in 
volume of 150-ft. aerial but retains the se- 
lectivity of a 30-ft. aerial. Rings are heavy 
gauge solid zinc. Duplicates in design and 
non-corrosive materials the aerials used by 
most of largest Broadcasting Stations., De- 
sign permits using this powerful aerial in 
30-ft. space (preferably outside). Sharpens 
tuning of any receiving set because of short 
length but has enormous pick-up because 150 
ft. of No. 12 enamelled wire is used. Made 
for owners of fine radio sets who want great 
volume on distance without destroying sharp 
tuning. (Also used by many owners of short- 
wave outfits.) “Makes a good radio set 
better.” 

PRICE, $£0.99 


No. (iO-LENGTH 60 FEET: 

Assembled — ready to string up. “Big Boy” 
size. (Same description as above except that 
300 ft. of wire is used, making this the most 
efficient and powerful aerial possible to man- 
ufacture.) 

PRICE, 


Manufactured by 

THOROLA RADIO PRODUCTS, 

l(fl4 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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SEND FOR THIS 

FREE BOOK 

OF SELF HELPS 


New practical working methods for Aviators, 
Radio Men, Inventors, Engineers, Mechanics, 
Automobile and Battery Men, Electricians,' 
Contractors, Carpenters, Painters, Decorators, 
Artists, Advertisers and other technical men. 
Over 200 books covering practically all kinds 
of mechanical work, fVrite for your free copy 
today. 

FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO.. Publishers 

SIO* 179 No* Michigan Blvds, Chicago 


Amazing new method. Trains 
you quicker and better.*Motion 
Pictures in your own home 
make every point clear. Genu- 
ine DeVry motion picture pro- 
jector at no extra cost. Thou- 
sands of feet of film furnished. 
We pledge to give you training 
and employment service nec- 
essary to secure a better job at 
bigger pay or refund money. 
Get full facts. No obligation. 
Write quick while offer lasts. 


Motion Pictures 
TrainYou QUWM 


National School of Visual Education. Dept.2-Nl 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Send book, "The Film Way to Bigger Pay," with 
facts about this new, easier way to master electricity. 
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Come take a ride 


to the MOON 



1 ET me take you up into the skie*— let me ihow you 
j wonders of which you’ve never even dreamed. In my 
twelve million horsepower sky-sleigh distance is no 
handicap. A thousand miles an hour to me is a mere 
crawling speed. 

Get ini Get ini Let me show you the wonders on the 
other aide of the moon. It’s like our own earth — peopled 
by a strange race that has no mouths, but whose thoughts 
come clearly to your minds. Let me show you the huge 
fire-pits 1 0,000 feet deep from which they get their light 
and heat. Let me show you the wingless vehicles they use 
to travel about. Come on — come on — I'll show you how 
wo travel in this year of our Lord 29291 

Now This Delightful Experience 
Can Be Yours! 

Delightful to anticipate, is it not — this story of our fu> 
ture? Food for day-dreaming — ideal for true relaxation- 
instructive because it’s so full of scientific facts. 

Every month Amazing Stories brings you many such 
weird stories. Stories of the unknown mysteries to be 
unfolded in a distant day. Stories that even Jules Verne 
would have admired. Jules Verne, whose astounding imagi- 
native novel, “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 
literally came true within 10 years after his death I 

Qet a Qlimpse of Their 
Joyous Future 

It*a a thrill you’ve never had — the strange thrill of look- 
ing ahead a thousand years — and reading of that distant 
day when your children’s children roam the earth. 

Get a glimpse of their lives in Amazing Stories. Each 
month a complete new copy appears on the newsstands. 
Get it there, or, better still, order the next 6 Big issues of 
Amazing Stories delivered postpaid to your home. 



EMBARK TODAY 
On This Remarkable Journey 

At a special inducement we offer the next 6 Issues for 
a single $1,001 (Regular newsstand price $ 1.50.) Just$l 
brings you more than 40 rides into the distant future — 40 
stories of a bewildering world that thrill you through and 
through with the fact that tome day they probably will 
come true. 

Without risking a single penny you can “ride to the 
moon with me today. For, if after reading the first copy 
of Amazing Stories we send, and you find it not all we say 
for it, we 11 cheerfully refund your dollar, and you can 
keep the copy. 

Sit down right now and fill out the coupon below. It 
is your assurance of a thousand wonderful evenings from 
now on I 



. : MAIL TODAY : . 

The Editor, Amazinf Stories 

Dept. 2102-S, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. V. 

Dear Sir: 

I enclose one dollar, for which please send me your big bargain 
otter of the next 6 issues of Amazing Stories (regular newsstand 
price $1.50) postpaid to the address given below. 

Name 

Address 

City< 


.State. 
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What Made His 
Hair Grow? 

Read His Letter for the Answer 

“Two years ago I 
was bald all over the 
top of the head. 

“I felt ashamed 
for people to see my 
head. I tried to over- 
come this, but I re- 
mained bald until I 
used Kotalko. 

“New hair came 
almost Immediately 
and kept on growing. 
In a short time I had 
a splendid head of 
hair, which has been 
perfect ever since-~- 
and no return of the 
baldness." 

This statement Is 
by Mr. H. A. Wild. 
He is but one of those 
who voluntarily at- 
t e s t Kotalko has 
stopped falling hair, 
eliminated dandruff 
or aided new, luxuriant hair growth. 

Women also report new hair growth through 
KOTALKO. Many te.sthnonials from men and 
women whose health was undoubtedly good 
and whose hair roots were not dead. 

Is your physical condition equal to theirs? 
And are your hair roots alive but dormant? If so, they may 
be stimulated into growing hair through Kotalko, the right 
sort of invigorant. Sold by busy druggists. 

To prove the efficacy of 
Kotalko. for men’s, women’s 
and children’s hair, the pro- 
ducers are giving Proof Boies. 

KOTAL CO., B-531, Station O, New York 

Pleas© send me FREE Proof Box of KOTALIvO. 


a tank filled with a solution of common salt and 
fall upon one of those little “light motors” we 
sometimes see in shop windows. The motor vanes 
revolve merrily. Now pour into the salt soUttion 
a little silver nitrate. The vanes immediately 
cease to revolve* Why? Because a chemical re- 
action has rendered the solution partially opaque 
to the etheric vibrations of light. Similar ex- 
amples might be given for magnetism, electricity 
and radiant heat — all etheric forces (perhaps). 
Then why not for gravity? 

Just one more point and I am done. A reader 
of “Gold Dust and Star Dust” raises the point 
whether the boxes of gold would have returned 
through the Fourth Dimension the first time the 
Power Beam was turned on, without the interven- 
tion of Dr. Hilary Corwin. The whole story is 
wildly imaginative, of course, and hardly subject 
to logical reasoning, but I think this reader has 
missed the point. It was not the Power Beam 
itself, but the sudden shutting off of the Beam, 
which produced the tremendous strain in the 
ether, which hurled the boxes into the Fourth 
Dimension. Hence, Corwin’s illustration of the 
rubber band. The Beam was normally supposed 
to be started gradually and built up to full power 
by means of rheostats. Corwin’s friend, the en- 
gineer, turned on the full force of the Beam 
instantaneously, thus producing the violent counter- 
strain which brought back the boxes. 

All nonsense, of course, but at least logical. 

Cyril G. Wates, 

7718 Jasper Ave., 

Edmonton, Canada 

(We are very glad indeed to have our authors 
write letters to us. Your letter is so full that 
it requires no particular comment. Your conclud- 
ing statement is quite amusing, as is your desiring 
logic in the story.— Editor.) 
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Only 4 Motiofts used in playing this fascinating 
instrument. Our native Hawaiian Instructors 
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THE QUESTION OF LONG OR SHORT 
STORIES 

Editor, Amazing Stories; 

I have just completed reading A. S. for Decem- 
ber and I thought I would write a letter to you and 
comment on various things. 

First of all: Your short stories are TOO short. 
In many of the stories you have barely gotten in- 
terested in the characters and the plot when the 
story ends. And too many times it has an un- 
happy ending. What is the need of the inventor 
meeting an unhappy death, etc. ? It is not a neces- 
sity for the author of a short story to kill off the 
hero and heroine. Many of the short stories you 
have published at various times had a happy end- 
ing. Some of these were very interesting too. I 
refer in particular to “The Tide Projectile Trans- 
portation Co.” “John Jones’ Dollar,” and similar 
stories. I think that you should be running one 
serial of about three or four issues in length at a 
time. In each issue publish a fairly long instal- 
ment of the serial; two quite long short stories, 
that is one-issue stories, such as “Green Splotches,” 
“Around the Universe,” “Armaggedon,” and “Mi- 
crocosmic Buccaneers”; then publish one or two 
short stories such as I have mentioned in the first 
part of this paragraph. Then of course the Discus- 
sions Department. This might make the magazine 
a little longer than it is now, but I am sure that 
none of your readers would object to this. Prob- 
ably it would help your circulation to increase 
too, which would help pay for the additional size 
of the magazine. 

Now for the kind of stories to use. For the 
long stories I would suggest that you vary the kind 
of stories used. First, let us say, run an inter- 
stellar or interplanetary serial, then for the next 
use one like the “Moon Pool.” Then use one in- 
volving the fourth dimension, time, strange races, 
or similar types. By all means be sure that the 
human interest is present in the story. And don’t 
let the author be afraid to use his imagination, a 
writer of scientifiction has just as much right to 
use poetic license as any other writer, providing, 
of course, that he does not violate the laws of 
science too recklessly (I might add that I have 
not noticed this to any great extent, if at all, in 
A. S. so far). Then too, I think that mo.st of us 
like a happy ending. After you have suffered with 
the hero through a story, if it is a good one, you 
feel quite a personal interest in him, and of course 
a happy ending is in order. I myself prefer in- 
terplanetary and interstellar stories about the best 
of all. For short stories I would suggest humor- 
ous inventions, such as those of “Hicks,” every 
once in a while; Fourth Dimensional, time, rays, 
different forms of life, unexplored places on the 
earth, the atom, and even interstellar stories are 
all very good, if well written. Don’t be afraid of 
imagination, happy endings, and personal interest 
in these either. It is in the short stories that the 
unhappy ending has reached its peak, it seems that 
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OPPORTUNIiTY AD-LETS 

These columns will appear monthly in Amazing Stories 

Rate — Eight cents a word. Cash should accompany all advertisements unless placed by an 
accredited advertising agency. Advertisements for less than 10 words not accepted. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


HELP WANTED AND INSTRUCTION 


AGENTS I Fastest selling Fountain Pen on the 

market. $10 daily easy. Money back guarantee. 
Sample $1.00. Bili & Company, 437 Middle 
Street, h'rackville, Penna. 

AGENTS — $10 Daily demonstrating amazing 
miracle tool. Gives hand one-ton power. Out- 
grips 40-lb. vise. Quick seller, shops, factories, 
garages, farms, homes. Big commissions. Free 
demonstrator offered. Flash Sales, ASCB, 4809 
N. Ashland, Chicago, 111. 

YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER 
MIRRORS AT HOME. Immense profits plating 
autopart^ tableware, etc. Write for information. 
SPRINKLE, Plater, 815 Marion, Indiana. 

AGENTS — I’ll pay $19 daily to wear men’s 
fine Felt Hats and show friends. Smartest styles. 
Latest shades. $2 to $5 saving on every bat. 
Samples FREE. Taylor Hat and Cap Mfrs. 
Dept. B C-385, Cincinnat i, Ohio. 

ASTROLOGICAL 

ASTROLOGY — Learn what the Stars 'predict 

for 1930. Will you be lucky? Will you win in 
love? Will your investments prove profitable? 
Would a change in occupation give you a larger 
salary? Our Special 15-Page Astrological Read- 
ing gives predictions — month by month — with exact 
days, dates and happenings for 1930 based on your 
Sign of the Zodiac. Consult it before making any 
change in home or business affairs, signing papers, 
love, courtship, marriage, employment, travel, 
speculation, health, accidents, “lucky days,” etc. 
Send exact birthdate with $1.00 for complete 
reading. Franklin Publishing Company, 800 
North Clark Street. Dept. 213, Chicago. _ 

AVIATION 

WANTED — Ljungstrora reaction Turbine. Ru- 

mo^^^94^JWest^4th^Iace^^^hicago^^lh^^^^^^ 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

book. Start Little Mail Order Busi- 

ness. HadwiI, 5a-74 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 

Amateur Cartoonist. Sell your cartoon. New 
plan. Smith’s Service, Exll94 Wenatchee, Wash. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Used Correspondence School courses sold on re- 

purchase basis. Also rented and exchanged. 
Money-back guarantee. Catalog free. (Courses 
bou gbO^Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 

DETECTIVES 

Detectives. Work home or travel. Experience 

unnecessary. Particulars free. Write George 
Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wanted Immediately, Men-Woraen, 18-55, quali- 
fy at once for Permanent Government Positions, 
$105-$2S0 month; experience not required; vaca- 
tions with full pay; common education. Write, 
instruction Bureau, 271, St. Louis, Mo., today. 

HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrels, 
comedy and talking songs, blackface skits, vaude- 
ville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertain- 
ments, juvenile plays and songs, musical readings, 
make-up goods. Catalog free. T. S. Denison & 
Co., 623 So. Wabash. Dept. 20, Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Gigantic Mail: Send me 25c (coin or stamps) 
for one pound of mail. Ted Armour, 136 East 

OLD MONEY WANTED 


OLD MONEY WANTED. Do you know that 
Coin Collectors pay up to $1.00 for certain U. S. 
Cents? And high premiums for all rare coins? 
We buy all kinds. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. 
May mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co., 
Dept. ISl, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

PRINTING OUTFITS AND SUPPLIES 


PRINT your own cards, stationery, circulars, ad- 
vertising, etc. Junior Press $5.90, job presses, 
$11, rotary $149. Print for others: big profit. Easy 
rules furnished. Write for catalog presses, type, 
paper, etc. Kelsey Company, Q-67, Meriden, Conn. 

SONGWRITERS 


SONG POEM WRITERS: “Real” Proposi- 

tion. Kibbler, D-191, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS: Reliable Proposition. Free. 
Write Macdonald’s Song Service Bureau, 42 
Keenan St., Watertown, Mass. ^ 

Songwriters — substantial advance royalties are 
paid on publisher’s aceptance. New Booklet, 
“Song Requirements of Talking Pictures,” sent 
free. Newcomer Associates, 793 Earl Bldg., 
New York. 


STAMPS 


200-200-200! Send for our 200 outfit containing 
200 stamps; 200 hinges; approval sheets to hold 
200 stamps; perforation gauge; millimeter scale 
and ruler; duplicate stamp container — all for 
only 15c to approval applicants. Edgewood Stamp 
Co., Dept. C, Milford, Conn. 


the author is afraid to let the inventor and bis 
revolutionary machine live. There is always the 
possibility of a happy ending and later a sequel. 

At present you have a very fine staff, if it may 
be called such, working for you. A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill, Clare Winger Harris, Dr. Miles J, Breuer, 
Harl Vincent, Edward L. Rementer, The Klines, 
Leslie Stone, Dr. Dressier, W. Alexander, and 
others are very fine. By all means continue the 
stories by these. As to pictures: I think that your 
cover illustrations are very fine, in many respects 
better than in the past. However, your artist who 
has illustrated “The Secret Kingdom” is not so 
good. His drawings are not lifelike, and almost 
made me dubious of the story when the first instal- 
ment was published. Your other artists are O. K. 
As to quantity: I, personally, prefer the old idea 
of one picture in front of each story and no more. 
The space can be more interestingly and usefully 
used for stories, in my estimation. I especially 
do not like pictures of the characters of a story. 
My reason for this is that they are usually disap- 
pointing. In reading a story I unconsciously form 
a picture of the characters. When I see a picture 
of them it usually differs from my idea and is 
disappointing. 

The Discussions Department is very interesting 
and should be continued just as it is. I agree 
heartily with the letter of R. H, Thomas in the 
December issue. Not only with his answer to Mr. 
Vernon’s letter of a couple of months previous, 
but also with his view of “Around the Universe.” 

Your magazine is an extremely interesting one. 
The type of stories are thought-provoking and I 
feel sure that they have interested many people in 
science, or augmented their interest if they already 
had one. Since science will progress according to 
the number of people interested in it and since 
civilization depends on science and will advance as 
science does, you are doing your bit toward tb^ 
progress of civilization. 

Jack P. Sickels, 
Lapwai, Idaho. 

(You are the second correspondent who suggests 
some long serials. Consciously or unconsciously, 
we have rather avoided these, feeling that each 
magazine should be complete in itself, as a rule, 
although we have given a number of two-part 
stories. We are trying to give the variety in stor- 
ies which you suggest. Sometimes similar stories 
will come together under the various conditions of 
the Editorial Department, but we try to avoid it. 
Your suggestions we consider of very decided in- 
terest and they will receive full consideration. We 
flatter ourselves by adopting the terminology which 
you employ, calling our regular authors our staff 
writers, though, of course, literally, they are not. 
The discussions columns involve far more work, 
far more time and far more thought than one 
would believe, but we take the greatest interest in 
them and words of appreciation from our readers, 
such as you give us, are warmly appreciated. We 
shall certainly never give these columns up.— 
Editor.) 


A GOOD WORD FROM A STUNT AVIAt 
TRIX (NOT AVIATOR) 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

After reading the childish letter written by the 
“High School Skeptic,” it seems yonr magazine 
is in line for a good word, from one also of high 
school age, but who has been out of school for 
four years. 

I am an aviatrix, holding two world’s records 
in parachute jumping and have been doing stunt- 
ing, etc., for four years, and still enjoy aviation 
stories immensely, though they are usually far- 
fetched, and sometimes impossible, but they have 
a basic foundation. So it is with your other 
stories. One who is the least bit interested in 
science, will appreciate scientific fiction, at least 
so it seems to me. 

I have been reading your magazine for two 
years and expect to continue reading them as long 
as they are as good as they are now and always 
have been. 

(Miss) Jeanne Du Rand, 
Chateau Hotel, 

Chicago, 111. 

(We thank our fair correspondent for her ap- 
preciation of our efforts. Aviation is a topic fre- 
quently used by our authors, with expansion into 
interplanetary stories. The position which Amaz- 
ing Stories has acquired tells us that there is a 
class of readers who enjoy natural science pre- 
sented in fiction, and used as the framework for 
^stories. The great difficulty in our work is keep- 
ing the science in line with the more recent de- 
velopments, for what are called “classic physics” 
are subject to attack and modification to a very 
great extent. — Editor.) 


“Skylark Three,” sequel to “The Skylark of 
Space.” by Dr. Edward E. Smith will appear as 
a serial in Amazing Stories soon. — Editor. 
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